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BIOGRA^JIICAL NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. 


The Rev. Joseph Berikcton was an ecc^sigstic of the 
Ron>'sh church, conspicuous in his day for advocating mode- 
rate views of her peculiar doctr&es. He was bom in Shi-op- 
. shire, of^ Catholic parents, in die year 1743| and was sent%! 
m early age to the college of St.'Oiner, Having fulfilled the 
ordinary course of studies there, with great credirfo^imself, 
he was ydained a minister of the Roman-catholic^church, and 
exercised the function;^ of the priesthood for several years* in 
France. He, then returned '-to his native conntiy, and j)ur- 
sued ivith great industry and integrity the career of letters, 
upon ivhich, indeed, he had already entered while in France, 
having first appeared before the world jps author, in 1776, in 
a the shape of a Letter on'^Ialterialifliuanci, bn Hartley *e Theory 
of the Human Mind. Three yete afterwards, he published 
Immaterialism Delineated j or a View of the First Prin- 
ciples of Things. In the same year he sent forth a Letter 
to Fordyce on his Sermon on the Delusive and Perse- 
cuting Spirit of Popery. In the next year appeared his ^ 
State and Behaviour of English Catholics from the Refoma- 
tiou till 1780. In 1786,^he came forward ^'ith An Address 
to the Protestant Disssnlers who haf e lately l^etition^d for a 
Repeal of tlie Coqioration and Test Acts! Li the following 
year he published the History of Abailard and Heloise, with 
their Genuine Letters. * A second edition of this work 
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appeared in 1789. lii 1787, altio, RenngtCn p^lisftied 
Itedections, vrith an Exposition of Roman-catholic Pnficiples, 
in reference to God and .the Country ; aM other tracts 
followed closely upon this. : In 17^, he published in quarto 
a History of Henry II. and his Two Sonf?, vindicating the 
character of h Becket from Lord Lyttleion’s»attaeks. In ?793, 
appeared a more important work, entitled, Memoirs of Gre- 
gorio Panzani, giving an account of ‘his Agcney in England 
in the years 1634-5-6, translated from the Italian original, 
and new first published. As Panzani’s objects ere both the 
reconcilement of differences between the Romish seculars and 
regulars in England, and to obtain permission for the settle- 
ment of a Roibish bishop, his attention was piuch directed to 
the oaths required, and he was favourable to some middle 
course, offering a prospect of satisfying the existing govern- 
ment. Many Romanists wera displeased ai seeing evidenc(^ 
published of such a disposition in a papal agent; and Charles 
Plowdei., .. eleiical uember of their body, published Remarks 
on Berington’s publication, calling in question the authenticity 
of Panzani’s Memoirs. 

The work, of which the present voiume is a reprint, and 
which has been on all hands admitted to be the best ^count 
extant of the important subject to which it refers, appeared 
in 1814. In the same year, Mr. Berington settl'ni at Buck- 
land, in ^erksliire, where he died in 1820, according io the 
Btographie Uhiverselle; *ih. 1827, according to the more' 
authoritative statement in Rose’s General Biograplucal 
Dictionary, to which valuaUe work I am* indebt^ for the 
principal materials of the prese^it sketch. An ample index to 
the volume is now for the first time supplied. 

W. Hazlitt. 


Mtddk Temple, May 1, 1846* 
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LITERARY HISTORY 


thp: ’middle, ages. 


BOOK I. 

VIEW OF THE DECLINE OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS, 
FROM THE CLOSE OF T«E RElGfcN OF AUG^JSTl^?, TO THE 
F^LL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE, IN 476 . 


* Sketch of *lio* stfifc of letters in tile .Auj^stan age — The cause^of their 
rise hrierty examineil— Virst*>erio<l of ihefr Secliiie— ^Secon(|^fwiod— 
Third fn riod^Decliiie of eloquence — Of poefry — Of Itf^ioiv''— -Offhilo 
aophy, dkc. — The state of the iibrariq{< — Decline of the pidite^arts— 7’he 
^state of literature in IinJ;^nnd in the distant provinces — The causes^uf 
the decline oj literature and tlii^ arts — ^Was literature lUfected hj the 
estahlishinent of Christituiity ? — The slate of Grecian literature^ during 
the kaiuc period. 

The ♦sybjcct which I have propt^ed treat nn tli^ present 

Avork is so extensive in ftselT, that^L am unwilliii" to^increase 
its bulk with any matter which fe foreign to my purpose, or 
not essentially incorporated in the plan which 1 have at- 
tempted t(j execute. 1 shall not therefore delineate the golden 
period of Roman literature, from the fall of Carthage to the 
death of Augustus, comprising an era of a little more than a 
Imndred and fifty years. After the conquest of Greece, the 
military genius of the Romans became tempered by some- 
tbing of a literary spirit; ^nd the arts and sciences, which 
-= hitherto had languished in neglect, •or blen* rejected with 
scorn, beg|n to be cherished with fondnSss and cultivated 
witff assiduity. • l^he new ardour which waar excited soon 
became manifest in the blaze of intellectual excellence which 
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was produced. All tlie force and tlie blaiWislftitentr'^sof 
p#eti^ have been concebtrafed in the works of J^ucrAiss, of 
Virgil, and of Horace*; while tlie Gracchi, Hortensius, Julius 
' Rnd above all, Cicero, attained to ^ch a degree of 

in bratory, as to* leave* it dbujitful wlieth(*r the 
palm of eloquence v due to them or tottheir Grecian rnajU.*rs. 
Sallust and Livy, and . particularly the latter, are m6d(ns of 
historical composition. Cicero taught the philosopliy of 
Greece to spei-ik the language of Kome, wlnlM: h(‘ rendered 
the doctrines of the Grecian sages more j>erspiciiou.»i and cap- 
tivating than they wre ^lun?! even in their natu e idiom. In 
arcliite«ture, Vitrui'ius laid down the rules*of d(‘sign and just 
proportion. Otlier studies were equally encouraged. In tin* 
annals of literary patronage the name of Majcenas will long 
be reroemherei; eveu Aiigustu^iiinself, whilst he held tht^ 
reins bf gcjvernment, either 'cultivate<l by his genius or pro- 
tected by his favour, every laudable pursuit. ^ Appt I use, 
rewards, and honours, failed pot to attend the j)iiblic instrue- 
of youth, aifiong whopi wpre sometimes, I'oynd men of . 
exaltecKscfoncp. , ^ * 

which the. polite arts were held, wc 
may form ^me idea from the rapacity with wlTieh the cities 
of* Greece were plumjercd, tmd collect ion.s of statues nuulo. 
And this might be a principal aiiuse.'\^hy Ronn*, at this time, 
satisfied with the easy means of i)rocui-cment,'had herself lew 
artists* tvhose names are recorded.** Iii a moment of strange 
alienation of mind, or of abject adulation, Virgil indeed lu si- 
tates not, in tlie raq^ exquisite strains of poeV? to afx-uk 
slightiiigiy of the arts, and^cven df (fratory; and U) represent 
no pur-siiit as becoming the •majesty of a Roman, but to hold 
the sceptre of command, to dictate laws, to spare the j>rostrate, 
and to humble -the proud. T1jos<», are the^pursuits whicli he 
recommends as peculiarly worthy the ambition of liis fe.llow- 
citizeiis.'* But if the sweets of patronage or tJie dread of 
despotism could vitiate a mind of so much purity, or degrade 

» Cicero, dg clgr. Orat. pass. Sueton. in Aiig, n. HO. 

3 Winckelman, Storia delft arti, T. ii. 

• 

* Exendent alii f^pirantia mollma eera, • 

CrcSlo eqiiidem, vivos duceiit de niormore tultiw ; 

. Orabunt causas melids. Ceelique meatus • * 

Describes radio, et surtfeiilifl sidera dicent : 
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sublimity as that of*Virgil, was it not eveii 
tlieiw luelaucholy presage that the lltmans had reached th^ 
highest point of intellectual elevation? 

Hitherto Rdlne had been, and continued to be, the seat oT'^ 
learning, and the centr^ of tlje arts: but they visited, m 4 
their j»rogres8, th4 neighbouring cities, an^ from them passed 
to tT?e remoter provinces. ^Vhen her arms had surmounted 
the Alps, and the more western countries, discomiited by 
r( peated victorias, could offer no further resistance, she had 
recourse to her usual and enlightened policy of civilizing 
those whom ghe had vanquishe<l^ aild of extending the soci^ 
habits and tlu*. civil jurisprudence with th^». arts, the sciences, 
and the language of RouiC, to the extremities of the erapife. 
For the gro^^s manners of barbarians she substituted those of 
the most iK>lished ca})ital ii^tlie Avojld; for tlij- rough and in- 
harmonious acc(!?hts of an uncultivated dialect, she* habituated 
the efr tu tlie softer melody of the Latin tongue ; and when 
she had al]ure<l tljem to the j>eru8aL, she laid Ixdbre them the 
pa gos of, her admired poets, her historians,*and her philosp* 
pliers; and/ in exidiauge fqjr tire rude edifices of thair Others, 
she tlisplayed the beautiful proportions’o^arehitecturafijJ^ign. 
KuiMp(‘, say ftie historians, began to breathe and tq reaver 
strength f agriculture was encouraged; populatioif increasq^ ; 
th^f ruined cities wer^ rebiiilt; new*towns were founded; 
and, an api>earance of prosperity succeeding, the havoc of* war 
was, in some degree, repaired.'-^ And indeed, when at this 
remote ptn'iod we surv’ey in their temples, their amphitheatres, 
their aipiediUtfs, the mere ruins the gorgoons structures 
jrvhich tvere raised by that mighty peo]^* we feel dwnpelled 
to acknowledge, that though misery and destruction at first 
1V>1 lowed the track of their arms, it was afterwards succeeded 


* Tn rt‘gf>re iinperio populos, Honiaue, memento ; 

Ihc tdii eruiit itrteH ; paoisque impoii^re morem. 
l^u-CiTe subjectis, et debellai*e’sui>erl)oa."— JKneid, vi. 
OthtTH more Hofi aliall carve the hreathing braes; 

Nay, li\ius looks, 1 think, from marble draw ; 

[’lead cauhca better ; aitli a waud describe 
The heavenly rqs<fs, and trace tlte risinf st^. 
Homan, remember thou to rule tlie woidd : 
file these ihy arts, to fix tlie laws of peace, 

■Jo sjfiire the supxdiant, and confound the pi^ud.” 

' Dr. Rt»bertson, View of the State of Europe, i. 2. 

* ■ B 2 
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by happiness and abundance; and that they •v'ero •BO^^wn- 
Xorthy of the universalt dominion which they had acqlnied. 

I have somewhere seei^an opinion hazarded, that it would 
have been well for the state of man, had CarAage triumphed, 
and the Roman power been*subdueH. It h&s been supposed 
"that, compared with that of the swordj^the Ipirit of commerce 
is mild and beneficent; that, feting undhr the influer?^ of 
this spirit, Carthage* would have respected the rights of 
nations, and have promoted, as herself intereitad in the event, 
their greater prosperity; that by her, nautical science would 
have been advanced, amhneR' regions discoverejj, by which a 
more i^irly and general *intercourse would* have taken place 
afhongst nations, the condition of mankind would liavo been 
improved, and the arts of peace more generally cultivated. 
The theory is jjleasing, l^ut it in unison with the con- 

duct of cofnmercial nations. Tneir spirit i5 less often mild 
and benelicent, than .selfish, Rapacious, and mercenary.® P^or 
them letters have few charms; %nd the culture of .tlie nobler 
arts is apt to be<neglected in* the pursuit of sordid pflf*. 

Taci|:u% in ^ detailing the acbiey?ments of his jVgricola in 
Britafti,^ has a passage which illustrates the conduct of the 
Romans in tlieir conquests. 

The fallowing wdntcr was devoted to points of tlffc higliest 
utility and importance. In qj*der 1 r) allure tlie scattered 
populatiomof the country from the predatory* habits to which 
they were accustomed, to more pacific and civilized pursuits, 
Agricola laboured to incite them by individual persuasion and 
public assistaupe, to erect tqwns, and adorn tliem^vdth teinj)les 
and porticos. He p?liised the ^ailliag and he reproved the 
sluggish, till the rivalry of honour operated like the feeling* 
of duty, or the stimulus of necessity. The next object of Ids 
policy was to inspire a passion for letters*in the sons of the 
nobility. The genius of the Britons appeared to hitn superior 
to that of the Gauls; for the former had no sooner learned 
the language of Rome, than they discovered a desire to im- 
prove it into eloquence. Our fashions rose in their esteem; 
the toga was frequently seen among them; and by degrees 
they adopted c^r •porticos and hartis^ the refinements of ?hsr 
architecture, and ^he embellishmenl^ of our luxury. But 
what the* tliopghtless and the ignorant •considered as%the 
charm of polished life, was in fact only an mdiontion of the 
loss of tlieir liberty and independeace.” ^ 

' Vit% Agtic. c. 21. 
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is.hunwn must ever fluctuate; and the progress 
of learning lias been ingeniously represented as a curved lin^, 
which, having ^ached its greatest Altitude, again descends to 
the plane from vkbich k rose. Wliilst the Romans were dif- 
fusing a tas.te for Jetters, and fpr*the arts of civilized life over 
the distant provinises, those letters and thofie arts were rapidly 
verging to decline within the confine of Italy, and even 
within the walls of the capital. The j)erfect models of Roman 
eloquence which* had been furnished by Cicero, seemed to be 
left only to shame the puny efforts of his followers. The loss 
of liberty and thcA^xtinction of public spirit, had put an end 
to that freedom of thought and grandeur of "sentiment aJhong^t 
the Romans, without which public s[>eakiDg soon becomes 
only a vapid contest of sophistry or adulation. Cicero him- 
self Avas not unconscious df the cJl>eration <jf tl^pse causes 
whicli, in his time, had secretly begun to con*upt the genius 
of Roman eloquence. To the Intellectual pre-eminence of 
the Greeks he wa^ never spafingof his praise^ but he thought 
that in dratory the Romans 4iad 4iiobly struggled Avith them 
for the palm of victory. Yet, in tti's very* factilt?r said 
he, “in whi<4h we have advanced front the most imi>8jjfect 
beginnings to the highest excellence, we may, as ii^all human 
things, s(K»n expect to ^ee symptoms «f decrepitude and the 
process of de<jay.’’ ^ 

The declension of eloquence, of which so many motives of 
emolument and of fame conspired to promote the culture, 
might naturglly be expected to be accompanied with the fall 
of many sister arts. H^re, however, a ^j^stioil presents itself 
which is not easy to be solved, gud which 1 shall* do little 
more than state. What, it ma^ be asked, were the causes 
that, at this period, had carried literature to so high a degree 
of excellciice ? iftany, doubtless, were those causes arising 
from a fortunate combination of circumstances, the principal 
of which may be referred, I think, as Ciceix) often confesses, 
to the habit of frequenting the Greek schools, and the con- 
sequent admiration of the perfect models, in every art, which 
■^re there exhibited, t^uriosity w^as thijs |timulated; and 
emulation was gradually spread froill breast to breast, till a 
viAdd desige was e:^cited to acquire in the p*ursuits ofl literature 
and the a^ts, the same distinction wliich they had already 
attained by their military achievements. 

* Tuscul. 1. 1. B. 3^1. 11. B. 2. 
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The history of the decline of letters, theyVegar|l 
hEs been treated in a mSnner at once so masterly and copious, 
by a late Italian author,* Hhat I might deser)^ly be accused 
of arrogance, were I to neglect his* sources/ of information; 
though I should, perhaps, %e, charged w^th negligence of 
research if I employed them withouf res^e. Tirab#ffehi 
divides the whole peripd, from the death of Augustus (which 
coincides with the fourteenth year of the Christian tera) to tlie 
fall of the Western Empire in 476, into tliree epochs, in each 
of which, having first exhibited a short view of the character 
and conduct of the successive emperors in. regifrd to science 
thfr arts, he details, under separate heads, the vicissitudes 
of literature, and the stages of its decline.'*^ 

When public liberty was extinct, it will readily be conc(‘ived 
how great jnusFbave beeft the iiffluenco of tjie imperial will 
<m the state of learning, as it was either neglected, <)j>pr§ssed, 
or encouraged, according fo the fluctuations of caprice, 
aversion, or reg^d. The mind,* in general, turnS from the 
race of the Ciesars with disguFt, though some (fi‘ them, as 
Tibeiifl^ abd Claudius# were not dbvoid of literary acquire-, 
men||^^ It i# with «ome pleasure that wc dw^l on the at- 
tempts of Vespasian to repair the evils of his preciecessors, 
btPt Titus is the subject of more pleasurable contemplation^ 
He was an aRiiable prince, and^ii aecomplisliec^ scholar ; but 
the fa^s seemed only to show him to the earth, tliat his loss 
might be deplored. After the death of the tyrant Domitian, 
we welcome the reigns of Nerva, of Trajan, an^ may I say, 
of Adrian? Adriap«was, ifideed,^leaj*ned; but his erudition 
was tincthred with a jealei^y of the literary fame of others, 
which bordered upon meann&s, and was totally unworthy of 
a sovereign. Such was his jaundiced taste^ tliat he preferred 
t^e elder Cato to Cicero; and Ennius to Yirgil; and even the 
liaimes of Homer and of Plato excited his disgust.*’’ Trajan, 
bared from his earliest youth to the profession of arms, and rank- 
ing with the first generals of antiquity, had not a sufficiency 
of leisure for the acquisition of leaniing; but he wanted not 
judgment to distinguish, nor munificence to reward, those by 
whom it was possessed, * The scholars^ not only of Rome, but 
of Greece^ were selected as the objects of bis patr^tnage, gnd 
equally felt th^ effects of his liberality. 

Tiraboschi, Storia della Lettemtura Itahaua. 2 x. 11.^ . 

SuetoiL.^m Tib. et Claud. ♦ Id. iji Tit. * iElius Spartiau. in Adriau. 
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f®lL l^lte nfbre than a hundred ‘y^ars had elapsed” for 
Adrian *died in* 138; and if learning, during so short a perioij, 
as we shall soon see, had sensibly Reclined, want of liberty 
rather than w’aifli of imperial encouragement was the cause. 
The great men in ‘the age of Augustus had received the first 
impi^jise to their g^niusiefore the destructyn of the republic; 
and the effects of \he spirit of liberty, in some degree, re- 
mained after the ancient constitution liaQ degenerated into an 
absolute monanclty. When suspicion was universally excited, 
the character alone of being learned could hardly fail to 
awaken jealousy; and the annals* of ^he times have recorded 
the names of many eminent scholars, .who becaige the 
victims of a tjTant’s fears. ^ A sensitive timidity, rathfr 
than a robust hardihood of character, is too often the result 
of solitary application; and ^o that ^timidity qj^ay be ascribed 
the ^dulatory baseness, by which the writings* of many 
authors Ht that time were disgraced. Velleius Paterculus 
did not blttsh to praise Tiberius^ and his band of courtiers; 
nor Quintilian ^o extol even genius of Dftmitian.'-^ Under 
such leaders, the political and judicial constitution ^f the 
empire becanje a prey to every assailan^ whilst internui dis- 
cord, vit jated manners, and an unbounded luxuiy^ gave xiew 
strength to the wasting force of profligacy and corruption.®. 

If anything could Imvc rescued from merited reproach 
the name of •Adrian, it vrould have been the adoption of 
Antoninus Pius. Endowed by nature with superior tftlents, 
which had been carefully improved by cultivation, and pos- 
sessing an easy flow of eloquence, .^ptoninus, amidst the 
cares of empire, could fihd time foi; literftry pursuits; but it 
is related of him as principally firaiseworthy, that, on the 
professors of the arts, whom he established in Rome and in 
the provinces, he* bestowed stipends, honours, and a variety 
of privileges.'* Marcus Aurelius, a name dear to virtue and 
to science, pursued the same path, and sought glory by the 
same honourable toils. He had been tutored, from early 
youth, in all the branches of elegant literature; but his mind, 
says the historian,^ was addicted to serious reflection; and he 
oi^ten neglected the capjkivating society of fhe'Muses to court 


1 Corn. Tipiit. Annal. Sueton. in Gulignl. • 

® Vel, Pator(i^ Quiiitil. Instit. iv. 1. x. 1. * Juvenal, Safcyr. ^}mshn. 

* JuUu^ Capitolin. in Autonfti. » Id. in M. Antonin. 
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the f^lowship of the severe disciples of Zeno. •In 
<jf the Stoics he experienced his greatest delight ;*and he 
modelled his conduct bj^ their precepts. Notwithstanding 
this preference, the masters in cve]Qr scienc^vere objects of 
his favour; and it is amusing to •read of lie honours which 
he conferred. Tc^ one he raised a statud in the senq^p ; a 
second was made a proconsul; and he twice promoted a 
third to the consular 'dignity. Their images were suffered 
to repose with those of his tutelary deities? and he offered 
victims, and strewed flowers, on their tombs. ^ 

Of the persons who ^erd thus honoured by imperial pa- 
tronage, few could make pretensions to 'classical -elegance; 
fllid many, of whom the greater number were Greeks, clothed 
in the philosophic garb, devoted their lives to the severer 
studies; or, ii^order to ^cure the countenance of their sove- 
reign, affebted the austerity of his school. If Marcus ^ure- 
lius returned tlianks to the gods for having weaned^iiin from 
the allurements of poetry tloquence, his subjects would 
be less disposed to cultivate ^J*ts whjph Jicihad re- 
nounofid. • ^ * • 

.y Bie name of Commodus, the son ol‘ Aurelius, and of 
the4ruel Septimus Severus, of Caracalla, ;and of the disso- 
l\jte ElagSbalus, science hangs her head; nor, in the suc- 
ceeding reigns, does* she find much ground for comfort, 
though Alexander Severus, and a few othels, were well 
inclimbd to espouse her cause.^ But it was observed, that an 
immature death too often abridged the lives of those, from 
whose virtues^ or frq^ wh«se talents, some good mig^t have 
been expected. JVom Piocletian, br his colleagues in the 
empire, whom no education* had refined, and who were little 
more than soldiers of fortune, what good could be expected to 
proceed? The school of arms is not the school of letters; and 
whatever had been their disposition, they were too much 
involved in civil broils, and absorbed in the interests of am- 
bition, to attend to those of literature and science. 

In this rapid glance over a period of somewhat more than a 
hundred and seventy years, what a scene has the eye sur-' 
veyed! The greatest portion of it fs tilled with conspiracies 
and seditions, bloodshed and devastation of all kiryis, Suc- 

.Julius Capitolin. in M. Antonin. 

respective historians among tHe August® Histori® Scriptores. 
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caitaKe ^o«npefitors were continually struggling for empire, 
and Ire, Vho to-day was seen trod4en ^ the dust, had but a 
^few days before b^n raised by the legions to the throne. 

A new order^ things, and a more pleasurable prospect 
now open before u^ We •behold a Christian fimperor, who 
was adorned withj those virtues, militar 3 ji and civil, which 
coula command the respect of* distant. nations, and the love 
of his subjects, at the death of Licinius, invested with the 
sceptre of the«Ik)man world. But were letters and the 
polite arts as dear to Constantine as the general interests of 
the vast sociaty, to the superintendence of which he had 
been called? If we may believe the historian of his*life,^ 
who is certainly sometimes too encomiastic, letters and the 
arts were the object of his fond solicitude. Ilis mind had 
been early imbued with a tirncture o^leaming;*he afterwards 
cultivated eloquence, and composed in the Latin language; 
and tift decrees published by him*in favour of the professors 
ol* the learned arts,, which may stjll be read,‘^ are an incon- 
testable procjf o^ his good- will, B.ut Rome, hnd I may say 
the western world, has a charge against, him whyjh <mi never 
be eifaced; he removed the seat of empire to^Byzantito. 
The charge is \hus justly stated by a modern wTitjgr.® The 
c^ of Constantinople, he observes, foynded as a rival t» 
Rome, and chosen for tHb imperial residence, pro^d a source 
of fatal evils td the ancient capital, to Italy, and to its litera- 
ture. liome hitherto had been deemed the metropolfs of 
the world; but the attention of mankind was soon attracted 
to the new infjaerial residence. All afftyjs of moment were 
transacted at ConstantinoI)le,*which became the general re- 
sort of persons of eminence in all ranks and professions; and 
what Rome had been was seen only in the dreary pomp of 
her edifices, and the silent magnificence of her streets. 
Literature also forsook her former abode, and whither were 
her professors likely to retire but to the new city, where 
rewards and honours were to be found? The cultivation of 
the Grreek in preference to the Latin language, in a country 
of Greeks, could not fail soon to be adopted, to the obvious 
detriment of the western,Jdkrning. And wtied the empire 
on the death of Constantine was divided, Rome, evgqi then, 

» Euseb. VitafGonstant. 1. 1. * See the Codex Justinianns, x., xiii. 

3 TirAboechi, Stoiia della Letterutura, 11. iv. 1. 
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was not the ordinaiy seat of her princes.^ Hef Jos/f,<ioyeT»r 
turned to the advantage of other cities* When slfe ceased 
to be the universal centre, men of learning were sometimes 
satisfied with their distant station^, wher^n a sphere less 
splendid, thdy could circufete roftnd them the love, and in- 
vite to the cultivation, of letters. 

The sons of Constantine, tlwugh two of them had their 
stations in the west,*were little solicitous to repair the injury 
which the removal of the seat of empire had occasioned; 
and when, after some years^ Constantine became sole master, 
so engaged was he with* the necessary defence .of liis widely 
gxtcKided dominions, or so absorbed in the Arian contro- 
versy w^hich then distracted the Christian world, that classical 
literature in vain implored his fostering cai*e. Ilesides, at 
this time^ tl^i systems® of Grecian philosophy had gained 
so ifiany admirers among the converts to Cliristianity, and by 
their alluring theories had so far succeeded in pei^dexing its 
simple truths, that men of |he brightest abilities eagerly en- 
gaged in the n^w pursuit^; and that harmoipoug and manly 
langiitLge wlijch tlie s^iges, the poets, and orators of Greece 
ha^ spoken, ^as alienated to the purposes of sophistic dis- 
pufatiott^^ 

• The line of Constaptinc ^as terminated by Julian, a prince 
of some abfiities, and who was^not irfdifferent to the interests 
of literatirre; but his mind was vitiated by d iliore than ordi- 
nary'* portion of levity and credulity, and hence he beeame an 
easy prey to the artifices of tlic philosophers, 'whom he pro- 
fessed to admire, ®^^11 addicted to the^heathen 

ritual. • To their Siscourses he ‘had given peculiar attention: 
he had, besides, been trained in the habit of composition, 
and, having frequented the schools of Greece, he had learned 
to write their language with purity and 5ase. Ills hatred of 
Christianity was extreme; and though the means which he 
adopted for the promotion of learning were highly commend- 
able, yet his views were so illiberal that he refused the aid of 
science to the professors of the new religion, in order, as far 
as lay in his power, to oppress them with the reproach of 
ignorance. B*e fbrbade their public ^piasters to teach; aniTaa. 
they b^*eve not,^e said, in the gods, whose ntpies are re- 
peated in th& very authors whom they most Jove to interpret, 
le|^,taem repair rather to the assemblies of tlK3*Galileans (as 
he q^robriously termed the Chrfstians) and there oommen^ 
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of Mgtthew and Luke. His reign did not 
embrace a period of two jreara.^ ' 

Not many montjis after the death of Julian, the empire was 
permanently divicled into the two sreat membei^ of the east 
and west. To the \^st I shall connne myself. Valentinian 1. 
himself a poet, as i reBited,^ an artist, aifd endowed with 
eloquence, passed several-laws irf order to restore the Christian 
teachers to their former privileges, and to encourage general 
learning, even in the distant provinces.® His motives were 
laudable, and his measures had an obvious tendency to encou- 
rage literary ajti'jlication; but do not his laws, at the same 
time, prove how much the general standafd of study •had# 
declined, and how languid the desire of mental improvement 
had become? Indeed, a contemporary writer,^ coupling the 
increasing ignorance with the licen^ous depravity of the 

■ times, li#s described the houses of Rome, in which the sciences 
had once flourished, as resounding Vith musical instruments, 
the performers on ^\^ich had faken the place qf grave philo- 
sophers ; ^^lerc jugglers had ^cceeded to orators; and the 
libraries were for ever clo^d, like the monuments of the 
dead. 

• I shall say nothing of Gratian, whom Ausonius bus* immo- 
derately praisedv'^ and w]iom, jjerliaps, as a grateful retux'iif 
for his pauegyrip, .the prince rmsed to the consulate; nor .of 
*liis brother Valentinian II., both of whom were massacreiJ in 
the spring of life. It has retiounded much to the praise of 
Gratian, tliat l^c invited the great Theodosius to the support 
of the falling empire, who, by that *mea»,* faised to the 
possession of the eastern throne, tfe afterwards als6 occu- 
pied that of the west. This princ^, though he was not him- 
self profoundly learned, could admire learning in others, and 
could devote^ his leisure hours to instructive reading, when 
the toils of government allowed him an interval of repose. 
The simple manners of the good and virtuous were, it has 
T)een said, his principal delight; but he failed not to reward 
every art and every talent of an useful, or even of a harmless 
kiiyl, with a judicious liberajily. 

* The fourth century cloi^d, and the fifth opened, while the 

1 Se# Ammianus IV^rcAlinus, pass. Libau. iu .luliau. and pu the woiks of 
Julian, Fabric. Btb^ Graeca, vii.viii. 

* Alison. Opera, ;173. . ® See the Codex Theed. 

^ Amihidn. Marcel, xiv. 0. * See Ausoii. Oper. 
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purple was disgraced by the imbecile Hononus, 

•sons of Theodosius, ^his was a period of accumulated dis- 
tress to the Boinan States. In the preceding y(^ars, tliey liad 
often, with various success, been •invade^* oy the barbarians 
firom the north, first in quest of plunderj and then, as they 
felt the allureuieitts of a milder climllte, (f* the pleasurts of a 
less savage life, in quest of settlements. Resistance, though 
sometimes crowned by victory, was ultimately vain; for new 
bodies of armed men, with their wdves ^nu children, their 
slaves and flocks, kept, constantly advancing with steady per- 
severance. In less than two centuries fi’om their first erup- 
tion,* they exteifded their ravage and their conquest over 
Thrace, Pannonia, Gaul, Spain, Africa, and finally, over Italy. 
Even Rome, in the tenth year of the fifth century, saw Alaric 
with his .Goths within her walls.* 

I'he effects of these invasions on literature and t^e ai ts, 
and more than the invasions, the effects of the* permanent 
settlements in the provinces, 'vfili hereafter be detailed. Let 
me now only add, that .ten •emperors, fre^m 4he death of* 
HonbriiTs in 423, filled the western throne, during whose 
rejgns the Huns,^* under Attila, in 452, overran Italy wditli 
furious* impetuosity. Genseric, with Ids Vandals fiom Africa, 
In 455, surorised Rome, wliich he abandoned to pillage during 
fourteen clays. New scenes*of devastation ^were daily re- 
pea^^d; and finally, when a civil war between the competitors 
for the throne filled up the measure of misfortune, the bar- 
barians, of whom the provinces were full, and yith whom the 
ranks of the^anuj^w^re crowded, demanded, as their .stipulated 
properly, one half of thq lands of Italy; and when this was 
refused, aspired to a Lighef price. Odoacor, the chief of the 
Heruli, pursued his victorious career to the walls of Rome, 
despoiled Augustulus, a name of ominous import, of the 
purple, proclaimed himself king of Italy, and ascended the 
vacant throne. The western empire closed. This was in the 
year 476, at which time Africa obeyed the Vandals; Spain' 
and part of Gaul were subject to the Goths; the Burgundians 
and Franks ^occupied the remainder; and many parts^of 
Britain were subject to the domination of the Saxons. ^ 

* See .fornoudes, De rebus Oeticis. He was hknself a (fljtb, and^bisbop 
of Ravenna, in\he reign of Justinian. — See Book II.* « 

* The. description of the character and persons of the IIuns,byJor- 

nondes (xxiv.), is curious. * * ' 
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^Bii«ng* 0 oncllided this historical view, I feel an apprehen- 
'^lon leOT, In attempting to render it, concise, I have rendered, 
it useless; and yet it would not have* accorded with my pur- 
pose to be more pfblix. The connexion which it has with the 
principal subject is'hbvious 4o me, <ind I think that it will be 
not ]es| apparent to Jhe reader as I proceed.. The patronage 
of power may often operate only as a stimulus to adulation, 
but great exertions can seldom prosper \^itliout its aid; and, 
therefore, in th(> long train of princes who sometimes en- 
nobled, and sometimes disgraced the imperial throne, I was 
willing to exhibit their characters, \hetr tastes, their acquire- 
ments, and ‘their propensities, as they had ^ relation t(^the 
cause of literature. But amidst the havoc of war and bloodshed, * 
of infuriated ambition and jealous rivalry, what had literature 
to expect? The Italian provinces afterwar^Js exposed to 
the inroads of barbarous hordes, who spread general devasta- 
tion ovA* tl*e fairest portion of the globe, and spared neither 
the arts nor literature in theiivage. Living in the midst of 
tlieir triuittphant^ invaders, condemned to listen to their rude 
spcecli, and to form their organs to it*s sounds, few^hachleiaiu-e, 
anfd fewer had inclination, to cultivate "studies which those 
barbarians had* not taste to admire,* bu? whicfi they w€3:e 
rather natift-ally led to despise, as -they had not taught those,, 
by whom they were cultivated to defend Iheir altass and their 
•homes. ® * 

I have hitherto merely sketched fhe general outline of*the 
decline of literature through this period of nearly four hundred 
and seventy }^ars, and 1 shall now proceed tg arrange it 
under separate heads, that I tnay sliow ^th more distinct- 
ness the progress of its decay. "V^**will return, therefore, to 
the clo.se of the Augustan age. But I must previously ob- 
serve that, in discussing this subject, the reader must not 
expect a critical disquiskion, or rather comparison, of the 
several authors with their predecessors. Such a work would 
•be devoid of interest to the generality of readers. It will, 
however, be gratifying to me to think that, in this part of 
my subject, I am writing principally to those who have been 
d^ghted with the masterjy •productions ofthft Augustan age, 

• 

' Tlfe character (livwii*of liis countrymen by .lornandes is far more fa- 
vouniblts J)e reWisj (ieticis, c. 0, 11. They ^\ere strangers, if we may be- 
lieve hii)i, to no science ! — See Buck 11. 
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anrf who, in turning t6 the pages of less polii5he(^tiineg,*!;3ve 
, experienced a sensible decrease of th^bir pleasuri? and th^J 
admiration. ^ * 

I begin with the consideration of elo^ence, because the 
decline of that art was firs! perceived, ^rfcero himself, as the 
reader will recollect, anticipated th^t ev|nt. This illustrious 
orator had earned his favoiirite pursuit to a pitch of excel- 
lence which was nerer surpassed in any age. To force of senti- 
ment he united majesty of diction; he exhibited copiousness 
blended with precision; and whilst he, luxuriates in richness of 
phrase, he is not negligeift of simplicity. If the votaries of 
elocyaence had attempted to rival this model of perfection, tliey 
^should not have deviated from those principles of nature, or of 
reason and of taste, which he so ardently pursued. But they 
would be greater than Cicero, and by other means. They 
complained tliat his st;^e was too diffuse, his periods not suf- 
liciently compressed, and that his language had 4 )ccfsiontilly 
a mixture of convivial fami^jarity. That accpniulation of 
defects therefore occurredVluch might nave beep exjjected. 
Th^r copiousness becaftie a ft^ble and fedious prolixity; 
their precision de^efierated into obscurity; and natural orira- 
ntent w^as e^^chan^d for a vitiated glare of Mecoration. in 
^one woi^l, the general style of the new orators *was harsh, 
enigmatic%l, quaint* encumbered with unnecessary words, 
and with superfluous ornament. • • 

But how, it may be S-sked, could that taste which was 
formed on the best models of excellence, thus rapidly degene- 
rate? Withput ‘endeavouring to scrutinize the*various causes 
of this, event, I wilT merely obnerve, that in additidh to the 
injudicious choice of a roa4to excellence, and the insta- 
bility of all human attainments, Kome had not, at this time, 
the same incitements to the ambition of her statesmen affd 
the zeal of her orators. Since the, destruction df liberty, in 
proportion as the whole judicial power became invested in 
the will of an individual, the senate ceased to be the theatre, 
of a noble emulation; and the forum was no longer the 
favourite resort of the people. In all countries, I believe that 
the people are the best judges of^ g^uine eloquence. Tlwip 
attention may be.seduced by tinsel and glitter, and their under- 
standings njay be confounded by indefinite ani mysterious 
terms; but when Mark Antony, in plain and simple language, 
conameSids Caesar, spe^s honoumbly of his murderers, and 
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^is bfood/ garment, pierced witK numerous stabs, they 
seize thb ^rms which tirst present themselves, and rush with . 
frantic rage to the houses of liis assassins.^ Had an appeal 
been made to thi^ tribunal — that is, to the judgment of 
unsophisticated nature, the' false "taste of whidi I speak 
would probably ha\je been corrected, or its progress re- 
tarded. 

It was fostered by men of talents, and* of high repute in 
the republic of letters. Among these the courtly Majcenas has 
been sometimes named, who was, ;^crhaps, a judge of merit, 
and cc-rtiiinly its generous protector; b\it, from the character 
of his mind, which "was extravagantly voluptuous, he was 
naturally an admirer-^ of that style in which a masculine 
energy and animation were not predominant.^ Ovid is also 
hero liable to his share of blame. The graceful languor of his 
poetry may have communicated some portion of effeminate 
taste to file ^ther departments of literature. Those who are 
enervated by luxury are accessible to contagion on every 
.side. ButJVi^iniijs Pollio may, yuth^most semblance of truth, 
be accused of having vitiated the public taste, as, far as •'the 
example, the writings, or the admonitions of on;e man can 
.be supposed capable of producing that effect. He lived 
during the* age of Augustus, was^ a celebrated orator and 
historian, and is said to hdve opOkied the first public dibrary in 
•Rome. But PcfiliO was seized with a jealousy of the fame of 
others, and particularly of that of Cicero. Cicero therefore 
became the object of his constant depreciation; and this he 
could do with little opposition, as tho naiDjf^ of tha strenuous 
advocate* of liberty could riot but be ungrateful to the eai'S 
of the despot by whom he had been betrayed, and liberty 
had been extinguished. It was probably a consideration of 
this kind, more than any real want of taste, that induced the 
persons of whom I speak to depart from the great model of 
eloquence, and to adopt another style. That of Pollio has 
’ been described and criticised by judges not far removed from 
the times in which he lived. “ In him,” observes Quin- 
tilian,** there is invention, great accuracy, some deemed 
toifiTgreat; there are desigjn and spirit of exdcuffon: but the 
whole composition possesses as little- of the finished ejegance 

’ Plutft?o>i, in M. Brut, * Veil. Patere. 11. 88, 
in Aug. • * Instit. x. 1. 
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and charms of Cicero, as if he had lived hiMfdrqji ysf^s 
before him. The opinioi^ of others is*not more flivourable. 
Even Seneca the philosopher, though himself was equally 
censurable, could animadvert with severit}!*upon the style of 
Asinius Pollio. The jejwne, tlie abrupt, the affected, they 
observe, now began to prevail, where cojiiousness, grape, and 
elegance^ had before been seen. 

Quintilian enters more at large into this subject, where he 
describes the endless labour of a modem •orator intent on 
composition.^ He had premised, that elocution, that is, the 
art of conveying to ajl aiidience, in embellished diction, the 
various conceptions of the mind, was tlie great work of ora- 
tory, and could not be accomplished, except by unremitting 
assiduity. But he Remarks, how much this important point 
was mistakep, when, i|istead of adopting such words as the 
subject naturally presented, extraneous decorations were 
sought with a puerile fondness; and the whole composffion was 
enervated by the luxury of effeminate ornjnnents.. What might 
be readily expressed was sippthered under ^a mass of words; 
andUwhat had been sufficiently discussed was repeated till dis- 
gust was produce^.* Nothing pleases that is strictly proper; 
wiiat another would have said, must not bh admitted; the 
• vocabularies of obscure poets are ransacked; and ft is thought 
that true genius has'been shown only when genius is necessary 
to detect the sense. Cicero, he adds, had indeed laid it down* 
as h rule, that, in oratorical composition, there could not be 
a more vicious practice than to depart from the common lan- 
guage and /)rdina^ sentiments of mankind; H)ut what little 
judgment and discrimination, be ^ays ironically, d!d Cicero 
possess, and how much *more exquisite is our taste, who are 
too fastidious not to loathe whatever is agreeable to nature 
and to truth ! » 

Of the orations of Asinius Pollio, and of m^ny others in 
the same line of eloquence, nothing is come down to us; nor 
have we any reason to lament their loss. We know what theiiv • 
character was. But we have some writings of his contempo- 
rary, Seneca, the rhetorician, the father of the philosopher; 
the declamarioife ascribed to Qifinjilian; and the celebransad 

1 See this subject fully discussed by Tirahoschi, K ‘-i-*)! — 280, to whose 
labours I have often obligations, when 1 do not express •ilPem. . ' 

® Prodem. viii. 
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Pfiny t|ie younger addressed to Trajan. If the 
dcclama^ons ascribed to Quintilian codld be proved to havef 
come from his pen, it would be clear that, when he composed 
them, he had overlooked every precept which he had incul- 
cated in his Oratorical InstHution^. They can be esteemed as 
no better than exercises t>n imaginary topics^ which were pro- 
posed in the schools, by which* it was thought that the art of 
public speaking might be acquired; an3 the style in which 
they are written, te a striking exemplication of the false taste 
which has been described.* The s^me^ opinion must be enter- 
tained of the orations, or rather declamations, of Seneca, which 
were formed on a similar plan. Indeed, in the ears of aif ele-^ 
gant scholar, the name of Seneca is almost synonymous with 
affectation and had taste. The ftmiily was from Spain. Here, 
if it would not occupy too much spaca^ I couldaivith pleasure 
copy a passage'-* from Quintilian, on the moral virtues *and 
classicjfl vifes of Seneca the philosopher. Part of the passage 
I have mentioned would apply to ^hfi father, where he shows 
how just liis.owu taste was, and hq,w just also was the judg- 
ment which he had formed*of that uneopimon num. • Qdinti- 
li’an in this [d^ce discovers an anxiety to^put ypung men on 
their giiai^ against a w^iiter -whose, very defects pleased, dhd 
whose style was the more dangerous, as jt abounded dulcibvf 
vitiis. In the concluding sentence, it appears to^e that he 
himself exhibits 'an example of that studied prettines^ ’ of 
thought* and expression which he had so severely condemned 
but just before. Digna enim fait ilia notnra^ (that of Seneca), 
qaai. mcliora Pellet, quee. quod volui^ * 

Of Quintilian, I must not dm it to say, that whatever coun- 
try gave him birth, whether It^y or Spain,® he rdfeided in 
Koine, where he gave lectures in ehxtuence, and received a 
salary from^the tredfeury. In the reign of Domitiaii he after- 
wards wrote his Institutions, a work which, notwithstanding 
some prolixity in the manner, and some blemishes of style, 
»has never been surpassed in justness of precept, nicety of 
discernment, and depth of critical erudition. The want of 
Ciceronian purity with which he is justly charged, would of 
i^feelf, iCany further argument were necessary, incontestably 
prove that ^pcline of taste which we deplore, I)articularly when 

• • * 

* The readerwi^ay iind them affixed to some copies of the “ Institutions.” 
Tlioy are in that of London, lui. J641. — See Fabricii Bibliotheca Latina, 1. 

, 2 L. x.’cftJ. * Tiraboschi, 11. 1:20. 
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he, who took so much pains to guard otheijs froSi itsVeductithlii, 
'could not himself escape the lure. 

The panegyric of Plifiy, which is admirgd by the young, 
but read wijh little pleasure by ihose whose taste is more 
refined, and whose judgmcht mor^j matured, may be esteemed 
a monument of the highest excellen<*e wlfich could be cccom- 
plished by the talen^ of the age. In his private corrcsjxmd- 
ence* Pliny often bewails the decline of letters, expresses his 
admiration of better days, and proposes Cic(?ro as the model 
of imitation. Yet, at ^wlvit a distance does he follow his 
master ! A modern eritic-^ speaks thug of Pliny and his 
panegyric. It Cannot be denied,” saj^s La Ilarpe, “ that he 
possesses extraordinary brilliancy; but he is too ambitious of 
shining, and he does nothing but shine. He shows a marked 
solicitude to give points to all his thoughts, and make them 
strike by an epigrammatic turn. This constancy of tpil, this 
profusion of glitter, this fnonotony, as it wore, ‘of genius, 
soon generate fatigue. I woulfi wish to md him as I would 
Seneca, by fragments. And where, we natiwally jwk, is that 
nobl^ and elevated toe, which ^ admired in Cicero; that 
ea^ and engaging* copiousness; that connexijjn and flow of 
idlas; tl«t tissue in which all is w^cll combined, apd nothing 
ftonfused; that energy of Expression, and that harmony of 
period, those vivid illustrations anJ glaring figures, which 
give, beauty and animation to every part? fnstead of these ' 
we have a cluster of gems, a perpetual sparkling, which for 
a moment, excites pleasure, or even admiration^ but which at 
last dazzles Ify its.br^lianby, and wearies by its glare^ till the 
feeling of satiety is prodi^ced Then wdiere was the patience 
of Trajan, when this discoxfrse wa.s pronounced before him? — 
The praise which it contains of his virtues might, indeed, as 
we can readily conceive, cause the emperdr to fee\ less of that 
languor which a more indifferent reader is apt to feel. But 
the truth is, that the panegyric was not addressed to Trajan 
in the prolix form which it afterward received.” • 

C. Plinius Secundus, whose talents were equalled only by 
his virtues, exhibited in early lije that assemblage of high 
qualities which laid the foundation^of his future greatne^ 
He was«an objeef of admiration in the court ev^ of Domi- 
tian; but the death of the tyrant, probably, saved his life. 

» See his Epistles. ^ Couis de Litteraturc, pur La llai’pe,*iii. G'-iy. ^ ■ 
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Netva, tnd successor Trajan, lie was promoted to 
offices of great dignity and trust. < HiS epistles, which muslj 
be ever read wijh pleasure, show us who were the fnends 
whom lie honoured most v what was the spirit and the cha- 
racter of the times in which*lie livdi; and what the vices owing 
to thf^ pernicious a|;enc}^of which the empire ivas hastening 
to decay. The ease and elegance of these epistles have caused 
some persons to prefer them to those ol* Cicero; but the in- 
stances of falsd taste by w-hich they are vitiated are too 
striking even for their excellence V> conceal. 

In Pliny, then, was the most, elegant scholar of the 
age, we have the “ honeyed defects , the d^leia vitia, Ithicl^ 
rendered the style of Seneca mischievously seductive; and 
what was there left which could arrest the progressive depra- 
vation of the public taste? The naaies of some orators are 
recorded after the time of Adrian; hut their works Have 
perished. * Indeed, from the circtimstances of the times, the 
art of oratory grackially ceasing 1^) be either honourable or 
lucrative, flt was. at last totally relyiquished by men of emi- 
nence, It thus fell into the? inferior hanjjs of thewrhetbridians^ 
sometimes callgd grammarians, of whom tiie historians speak 
with praise: but w'ere the historians competent judge? 
The style of tlieir own works is the best clue to their com* 
petency.^ * • • 

Much is sai^ al this period of the eloquence of the Grrqpian 
sophists, who had long found admirers in Rome; but when 
we know that their chief excellence consisted in a ready 
utteranejp, anJ a presumptuous effrontery Jn haranguing with 
extemporaneous carelessness* on whatever subject might be 
j)ropose(l, the cause of pure oratory fiad, it must be confessed, 
little to gain from their exertions.^ 

The reai^er must^ow excuse me, if I briefly despatch the 
remaining period of Tiatin eloquence. Public schools of the 
art were still maintained; and there were orators of whom 
’ the times spoke in accents of the highest praise, comparing 
them with, or preferring them to Cicero, or the best models 
of antiquity. Amongst the. orators of whom we are speaking, 
tKe first place was occupi^ by Aurelius Symmachus, towards 
the close o^ the fourth century. He was tt man of talentSj, 

1 See nfsf. August. Script. Ann. Marcet. Sidou. Apoll. 

2 See Storia della Letter. Ital. 11. 805—317. 
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which the ablest masters of the age had labou^d 
^d he filled the highest ^flSices in the state. The* contem- 
poraries of Sjmmachus. are never tired of loading him with 
encomiums. Ten books of his fetters art still preserved; 
and among them his address, on* a solemn occasion, to the 
emperor Theodosius. As a sample of hia eloquence, and of 
that of the age in which he lived, this address may be read. 
Erasmus observes, that they may admire Symmachus, whom 
long, rather than good speaking can dehght.^* 

Were the ties by which ^all the branches of knowdedge are 
imited, and the generalJi?rinciples of taste, clgirly discerned, 
should not require facts to prove that the declension of 
eloquence was accompanied with that of the sister arts. 

The age, indeed, of genuine poetry survived that of elo- 
quence, as ^rgil, Tibj^llus, Horace, and Ovid, who formed 
the*most brilliant mra of Roman poetry, had many years to 
live, when the loss of liberty had paralyzed the effort^ of the 
orator, and extinguished the fix^ of his elq^iuence. But when 
death had consigned the poe^ of the Augustan ^ge to th<? 
grawe, causej connected with the state of the times contributed 
to prevent t^e expansion of poetic genius in their successors. 
The illqgtrious Germanicus, indeed, had evinced a taste for 
poetry; but the distractions of a military life confributed to 
divert his Ihoughts from literjtry puftuits. 

This period was distinguished by four epie poets, Lucan, • 
Valerius Flaccus, Statius, and Silius Italicus, on whose merits 
various judgments have been pronounced. Many years are 
now passed since J read 4-hem; and I believe \hat, with the 
exception of Ludbn, th§y are read* by few, except professed 
critics or antiquaries, lliis may form a sufficient criterion of 
their works. 

Lucan died when in his twenty-seventh year, and in the 
reign of Nero. He had imprudently contended with the 
tyrant liimself for the poetic crown, and more imprudently 
engaged in a conspiracy against his life. The immature age 
of the poet readily accounts for the imperfections of Ids 
work ; and he might have approached nearer the excellence 
of Virgil had^hef not aspired to edi^se his fame. By Quintv 
lian he is described to be “ ardent and impetuous^ great in his 

» Erasmus in Ciceronian . — See on Ihis period TiruboK^d, ii. 423— >442; 
on Symmachus, Fabric, Bib, Lat. t. ii. • , . 
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but mora fit to be ranked amongst orators 
poets.”^ The praise is feeble. The ^dour, however, and* 
impetuositj of hj^ mind communicate so much energy to his 
expressions, and so much ^grandeur to his im^es, that he 
sometimes rises to the sublime. ]?ut he kno'ws not where to 
stop; «nd his judgment not sufficiently Wrong to control 
the extravagance of his imagin&tion. His glare of colouring 
fatigues; and the natural interest of his subject is weakened 
or destroyed by ‘'tlib prolixity of his details. 

Impelled by the lire of youth, observes the Italian critic, * 
Lucan sits dovfn to .compose an epic , poem which shall leave 
the iCneis behind it. But how can this be Effected? 1 9eem* 
to see a young and inexperienced sculptor, before whose eyes 
stands a Grecian statue of exquisite workmanship. He will 
form another that in beauty shall sllirpass it.* But in the 
model tjiere is a proportion of parts, a force of expression, a 
grace of altitude, which no art* can exceed. What then 
must be donfe? Hcf has recourse t# the forced and the gigan- 
tic; and bbhold a colossus com€S forth, of which the members 
are vast, but void of thal proportion .from which* beauty 
springs; of whkh the attitude lias energy, •but an energy out 
of nature; ^nd if the expression has force, it is a forse whi8h 
indicates violence and distortion.* The •rude or ^imlettered* 
spectator, who^e, admiration is increased by the physical 
'magnitude of an object, views the form with wonder, whilst 
the man' of taste turns away from it with disgust. Such is 
the Pharsalia^when compared with the -®neis. In Virgil, 
the chargetf^s, the descrip|iions, the*speQelie^, th5 narrations, 
arc dictated by nature; and Naturejierself is portrayed with 
the force, the delicacy, the eleganbe, which are her essential 
attributes. But in Lucan all is inflated, is deformed, is gi- 
gantic; his speeches are declamatory, and his descriptions are 
grotesque. 

If such be the Pharsalia, which is confessedly the best 
•production after the days of Virgil, can we expect more per- 
fection in the succeeding poets? And let me observe that, as 
the defects, which have hegn noticed in Lugai^ were of the 
shine character as those which disfigured the oratory of the 
same ^eriodf it is pl^in their source was the same. 

• • 

* Instit. 1. X. . 

® Tirabwsclii, — See also 'the Poljmetis of Spence, Dial*, iv., aad 

Fabric. Bib. Lat. i. 
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From Valerius FlaccuSy whose recent ileath^ in 
'Domitian, Quintilian fameAts,^ we have a poem on tiie expe- 
<iition of the Argonaut^, The impression disgust whidi 
seizes the m^d, when, from the beautiful scenery of a highly 
cultivated country, we enter on a desert, sterile^ iminhabited, 
and forlorn, may,* it has been said,^ aptljjr represent what is 
felt, when from the.JEneis of Virgil we pass to the Argo^ 
Tmviics of Flaccus. His flight is always near the ground; 
and he must be satis^ed to rank with those who will make 
love to the muses in despite of natural impediments. Ilis 
language is too studied; his style unequal, and sometimes 
•obschre. 

On the works of Statius, of which the principal is the 
Tliehaid, or the conquest of Thebes, a more favourable judg- 
ment is proiiounced. *It is allowed that he possessed the 
talents of a poet; but that the taste of the age vitiatpd their 
application. He was an admirer of Virgil, but he flattered 
himself that he might equal hfe greatness by tumid afl'ecta- 
tion. Hence he labours 4io be gigantic in his pac6; and his 
conceptions are monatrous when fie thinks that they are sub- 
lime. Juvenal, hijwcver, tells us,® that the TJfiebnid was the 
faVouritu study of the lioman people; so much their at- 
*tention e^^cited by. its charms. I^Jeed we furnish a more 
striking proof of the declining taste of Kom^e'^ And another 
proof the same Statius can supply; for, after he had furnished 
so much delight to the people, and filled the theatre with 
applause, the satirist adds, that he wanted bre^d. He lived 
under Domilian. , « o * . ^ ^ 

Fortune was more fayourabfe to Silim Italicus, He had 
been consul in the last year of Nero, a proconsul in Asia, and 


^ Instil. 1. X. c. 1. 

2 Tirabosclii, ii, 74. Other critics are les.s severe; see Spence ut ante. 

3 “ Curritur fid voccin jiicundatn, et carmen nmicae 
Thebaidos, leelam fecit cum Statius urbem, 

Promisitque diem ; tanta dulcedine captos 
AfRoit ille animos, tantaque libidine \'ulgi 

t Sal. vii. 82, &c. 

“ When Statius fixed a momingVo recite 
His Tliebaid to the town, with what ^delight ^ 

Tliey flock’d to hear, with what fond rapiwre hung 
On tlie sweet strains made sweeter by his tengue !" 

,5^he»poet, some think, spoke ironically.* See Spence. * ' 
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d,^ong;tbMaii<ll which he possessed, as well as houses stored 
with bociks, and statues, and pictures, h« particularly delighted 
in a villa, which once belonged tOi Cicero, and in another 
near Naples, wlflch contj^ned the tomb of Virgil,* But 
nature had denied him that to w4iich he most* aspired, the 
inspiration of a poet. The iK)em by which be is known as an 
author, is an account of the seoond Punic War^ in seventeen 
books, which some have called a gazette In verse. is des- 
titute of fancy or invention, and the narrative flows or stag- 
nates in a languid stream, which ^lulls to sleep rather than 
awakens interest. He has not a singly quality which kindles 
emotion on produces delight. He is uniformly tedious* and, 
insipid. Silius patronized the arts, passed whole days in the' 
society of the learned, and often visited the tomb of the 
Mantuan bard, but without catchiqg one p^icle of his 
inspiration. He was denominated the ape of Virgil. -He 
saw thS beginning of the reign of^Trajan.^ 

To the reader of classical# discernment I shall leave the 
obscure P^rsjus,^and the indig^jant Juvenal, whose satires he 
>vill compare with the terse and polished productions of 
Horace, in the same line of composition! The first wrote in 
the reign of Nero, the second in that of Trajan,^ and if, a%I 
cannot doubt, their inferiority to* the Augustan model shall# 
be perceived, it may welt be imputed to fheir vainiattempt to 
•surpass what ^a?3 perfect. But Juvenal, nevertheless, on 
many accounts, merits our admiration; his moral reflectfons 
are as forcible as they are true; and he has sentiments, the 
energy of whifth has never been surpassed^. • 

TheseJ if we e;ccept the'epigrams ojf fflartial, are the prin- 
cipal productions of the period wliich we have reviewed. Of 
many others the historians speak; and if merit could be in- 
ferred from numbers, surely no age was ever more rich in 
poetic genius. There is a passage in one of the epistles of 
Pliny"* which shows, that the Romans, in his time, had begun 
•to lose their taste for public reading. “ This year,” he says, 
has proved extremely fertile in poetical productions ; during 
the whole month of April, scarcely a day has passed in which 
we have not been entertaiiifed with the recite erf some poem. 
It is a pleasure to me to find, notwithstanding there seems to 

• 

' Plin. 1. iiT. p. vii. The letter mny be read with pleasure. 

- Sev Fabric. Bib. Lat. 1. • ^ Ibid. ■* L. 1. c. xiil. 
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he so littio In the pul^ to ntte^td 

this tbstiottors still Nourish, and t!mt men of ^ntue are 

not ^Baeoatnged from exhibiting their performances. It is 
viable that the greater part of fhe aodielioe which is ccd* 
leded on thase occasions oomes with reluctance : they loiter 
round the place qf assembly, join in iittle parties of coi^ersa* 
tion, and send every now then to inquire whether the 
author Is come in, whether he has read the preface, or whether 
he has almost iinishcd the piece'? Then,#vkh an air of the 
greatest indifference, they^just look in, and withdraw again; 
some by stealth, and ofliers with less ceremony. It was not 
thu%iii the time jof our ancestors.” 

Nothing will detain us in the succeeding period, when o\ en 
the number of poets had decreased, and the comp<xsiti()n> of 
the few wliicji have cqme down to us are said (for 1 have 
nofc read them) to deserve little attention. But, after the 
accession of Constantine, «\*hen less might be expected, we 
open, not without admiration, the mis(;^illaneous works of 
Claiidian.^ lie was born*on^he banks of the Nik?, and nv 
sidtd at Rome daring tlfat iuausincious period w hen Jlono- 
rius hold the sceptre, and the cries of the harbariims, which 
iqpnaced ruifi to ^Ituly, might well disperse *tJie visions or 
,chill the transports of a poetical mind. Such wel’c the un- 
propitious^circumstunces in which he wrote. I know with 
what severity he is sometimes criticised. harmony of* 

his^lines, observes La Harpe/-* resembles the tinkling of a bell, 
which never varies. And the Italiali writer,'* allowing that 
he may ranl^iivith the best poets after the Augifttan age, says, 
his genius was Ih Ay^ and his limey fervid; but seldom does 
he keep within the limfta wliieh reason prescribes to those 
faculties. Like Lucan and Statius, he is impetuously hurried 
on. To judge from his first rising, the^ clouds must be too 
confined for his flight : but his wings soon tire, ‘till he falls 
and creeps upon the earth. 

The defects of Claudian are those of a declining taste. But* • 
if it is considered that when he wrote the Latin language 
itself had lost its purity, that, though a resident in Italy, he 
was the native <tf a distant country, and that he had no living 
examples of a better taste before hfs eyes, he seem.*^ entitled 

* See Bib. Lat. ii * Couw. de Litter. « 

* Storia della Letter, u. 447. 
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no^edMbiotf ^tofQ of praise. Xn the eompoeitloos 
Claudklf, whotevflir may ho his imperfdbtions, the Latin xnaiih 
was entombed with honour; and ouf tears may now be shod 
upon her um. * • 

The reader who may wifeh for la longer list Vill turn to 
the ehatracters, which are easily found, of Petronius Arbiter,' 
of Seneca the philosopher and poet, of Apulius, of Olynipius 
Nemesianus, of Junius Culpurnius, an<f of Decimus Auso- 
niiis, who lived* at different periods of the same sera, and 
whose works, no less than those whiyh I have cited, would 
serv(' to trace the declining progress of the art. 

I w'ould-ask the reader, if he ever beheld an edifi^ of 
admirable workmanship verging to decay, its roof opening to 
the rain, its columns shaken, its walls inclining, and the ivy 
forcing its way tlirough the fissures — wrhat wer^the emotions 
of his mind? Would they be very different from tKose 
w'hich 8e now fc^els, when, passitig rapidly from object to 
object, he discovers a decline in all, and which is more 
deplorublos ipasniuch as the works gf intellec^t may be deemed 
more i>recions than the wotks of art, anjJ their d^cay•is itfore 
exten^iveIy fajal to the best interests of»mani When we 
trace the ijrogress of society, from barbarism to civ*lizati<m, 
from ignorance to know'ledge, frotn rudeness to the arts of 
refinement, all is gay ^nd chdering; and we art delighted 
* by each featurb of the scene. It is with a pleasure of ^fiis 
kind that we contempUte tlie progress of history from ijs 
first rude beginning nil, proceeding through a series of 
writers, it alrained that fulness t)f ejQellenc(f w’hich dis- 
tinguished the historian of* the Roman people.'-* 

In treating the decline of History, the Italian critic® thus 
feelingly opens the sulyect: “ 8o calamitous and afflicting 
w’ere the times on Vhich we enter, that it were rather to 
have been wished no remembrance of them had descended to 
posterity. But as the unhappy man finds comfort in reveal- 
ing his sorrows, so, it seems, many Romans, having expe- 
rienced the weight of distress, w-ere anxious that it should not 
be unknown to their children’s children.” The liistory of 
the first Caesars was t^ie* subject on whioh *many wrote: 

See, otlilt*r authorities, the dissertation of M. de* Guerle on Pe- 

trouiub. J • 

- Titus Lhius. 


® Tirahoschi, ii. 139. 
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others, ftom a higher date, traced the jstory* dT Ue Romaic 
people; and others sSected different themes. The num^ 
of these writers had not ‘been exceeded in age; but I fear 
we must be prepared, among manj» beauties, to notice in them 
faults similar to those winch deformed the compositions of 
the orators and«the poets. Their* compositions discover a 
smitentious statelinci^s, an afi^ted precision, a superduity of 
ornament, an involution of phrase, and an obscurity oi‘ dic- 
tion, which will often baffle the most peflefrating sagacity. 
Cicero has said, that ", history amuses, in whatever manner 
it be written.” And so it does, provided it be such history 
cas, may presume, that he himself had read, in* which tlie 
narration presents a simple but luminous statement of facts; 
and where the reflections of the writer, arising out of tlie 
subject, are ^either unnecessarily nor afleetedJy introduced. 

iVitJi the names, the writings, and the character of the 
w^ritings of those authors, frho, in the historical department, 
served to enliven this declining period, every sciiolar is well 
acquainted. He knows that Yelleius Patercnlua, in the reign 
of Tiberius, c wrote ^ history, clifefly of his own times, in 
which he basely flutters tl)e tyrant and his in^mous minister, 
Sfejanu?; and that the style of that history, thpugh often . 
'^glittering with ornament, Kad lost the simjde elegance which 
he had been taught to admire! He finows, that contemporary 
witji Paterculus was Valerius Maximus,* who compiled a’ 
work, in nine books, in which he ^describes many of the 
sayings and actiom of memorable men. Of this work (not 
to mention the of 'perspicacity in the selection of its 

materials) every page aimounces tlie corruption of the Latin 
idiom.^ Suetonius, the friend of the younger Pliny, besides 
some works of less note, has left us the Lives of the twelve 
Caesars, a compilation, as it has been cafled, of secret anec- 
dotes, which, if it instruct by the veracity, will disgust by 
the impurity of its details. It is not characterized by an 
affected breyity so much as by a want of energy.^ An abridg-' 
ment of the Roman history, from the foundation of the city 
to the reign of ^ugustus, was wi^tten by Annaeus Florus, in 
the time of 'f'rajan, which is marked by the common defects 
of the age.^ " 

Of some Other writers on historical subjeots, the names are 
See Bib. Lat, i. ^ Ibid* ® Ibid. 
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recorded, lAit tlfe wq;rk8 are lost. Quintilian remarks, tiuit 
tn histor^ the Latin had shown themlelves not inferior to 
tlie Grecian writers; and he expatiates, in the warmest stram 
of panegyric, on the merita of Sallust and of Titus Livius, 
comparing the one with Thucydides and the* other with 
Herodotus: but as he apjIToachcs his own times, he mentions, 
besides Aufidius Bassus, only Servilius Novianus, a man o£ 
resplendent talents, but whose style was fess compressed than 
the dignity of hfetOry required.' As we have not the works 
of Novianus, it is not possible to decide what that compress 
sion was, the Awnt of which he censures; but it is probable, 
that the critic had himself learned to admire* the sententious 
brevity which, forsaking the copious perspicuity of better 
days, had become the general taste. 

Have 1 then forgotten Cornelius Taeitus, it will be asked : 
or do I mean to pas^ him over in silence? He has hy*no 
means (fscaped my recollection ; n5r shall I leave him unno- 
ticed: but I thought, that if l*sele«ted»him as a model of the 
lustorlcal 4as|c gf the age, its beauties and its blemishes 
would become more palpabTb and manifest. , • • 

'Tacitus was Jhe favourite of many emperor^ or, at least, 
. they promoted him to the highest offices in the stat«k Tlie 
younger Pliny was anjongst his Triend^; and timt elegant 
writer addressed several* ot* lii^ ei^isties to Taeitns. From 
•the htation whi^i “Tacitus occupied, he had means of aegsss 
to accurate inloimation, and his talents enabled him to select 
and record such events, 'characters, views of human nature, 
and moty^es of action, as offered themsely^s^ to his observa- 
tion during the disastrous* period oj -which he wrote. His 
works, mutilated and imperfect as we possess them, arc com- 
prised under Annals, from the death of Augustus to that of 
Nero: a H^tory, iJeginning with the reign of Galba and 
ending with tJiat of Domitian, a ti’eatise on the Manners of 
the Germans, and the Lfe <f Agricola, Of the Annals and 
‘ History many entire books are lost.^ 

No autlior has more frequently engaged the comments and 
expositions of the learned; and none has been ^ore frequently 
translated. His admirers, ^ilh an enthusiasm seldom equalled, 
have fancied# that, without a single blemish, •they discovered 
in hiffi all the qualities which are required ki a perfect 

• * lustit. 1. X. c. 1. * - See Bib. Lat. i. 
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lustorian. He is accused,” observes* a sagaciSi;s «critic,* 
** of ixavisg painted Lumdn nature in colours of too dark a 
tinge, that is, of having viewed her with j:oo searching an 
eye. He is^ said to be obscure, which means, I believe, that 
he did not write for the multitude: and his style is by some 
deemed to be too rapid and too concise, as if to say much 
in few words were ijot the first quality of a writer.” Another 
critic of the same nation, ^ whose judgment 1 often admire, 
hesitates not to declare, that the diction" ot Tacitus has the 
energy of his soul; tha,^ h is singularly picturesque without 
being too figurative, precise without obscurity, and nervous 
without infiationi He speaks, at the same time, to the afii^ctions, 
to the fancy, and to the understanding. Of the capacity of the 
reader, he observes, we may fairly judge by the opinion which 
he forms of Tacitus; for no one, who is not himself profound, 
can fathom the depth of his reflections. Hut the secret magic 
of his style arose from the circumstances of his life, as well as 
from the singular powers of his genius. * He then adds, this 
virtuous man, whose eyes fiiist opened on tlic korfors of the 
court ol Ner^); >vho /hen beheld the ignominy of Galba; the 
gluttony of \iiteiy«s; and the rapine of Othov was compelled, 
in a mature age, after he had breathed the milder air of the 
•'reigns of '^espasian jand Titus, again to endure, and to endure 
in^ silence,*^ the hypocritical and jealous tyranny of Domitian. 
Hi?| situation, as well as the hopes of his family, demanded 
that he should not irritate the tyrant, but suppress his indig- 
nation, and weep in secret over the wounds of his country, 
and the blood of Jiia, fellow-citizens. In these circumstances, 
Tacitus, absorbed in his^own reflections, developed in his his- 
torical compositions the feelings of indignation which pressed 
for utterance; and this it is which has given to his style its 
interest and animation. His invective' is not .♦hat of a de- 
claimer, as he was too deeply affected to be declamatory; 
but he depicts in the full colours of life and truth whatever 
is odious in tyranny, or revolting in slavery; the hopes of thd 
criminal, the fears of the innocent, and the dejection of the 
virtuous. ^ • 

This eulogy IS not void of truth; but the praise must be 
received with sbme abatement. I have read Tacitus, and I 

* D’Alemljert, Melanges de Lifterat., who translated select passages of Ins 
admired author. 

• La Harpe, Cours de Litterai. u; ;)10. 
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never i^acT^im ^ithojit delight: but this delight is diminished 
by his occasional obscurity, which the sagacity of oommenta* 
tors has not hitherto been able to •dispel. But is this the - 
manner in which liistory ought to be written? ^Yhilst we ai^ 
desirous of acquiring the kifbwledge of facts, and of discrimi-* 
nating^the characters, th^ views and motived of the. principal 
actors, can it be expedient thatrour progress should be sus- 
pended by diction which is enveloped in the shades of mystery, 
or by a sort of enigmatical brevity, of which the meaning is a 
matter of conjecture rather than of •cerjtainty? I do not here 
speak of such passages as time and ignorance have mutilated 
or corrupted, but of the text, when acknowledged to be^ge- J 
nuine and entire. Of a Grecian painter, it was observed, 
intelligitur plus semper (piam pingitnr, “ his meaning is much 
fuller than his expression in an art ^vhich is coftfined within 
local dimensions of such limited extent, the praise might 
be just.* But there are no bounds to the field of history; 
and though all need not be*said» yet nothing should be 
omitted, \^duc]i c^n serve to illustrate character, to develop 
motives, or to give a clear Insight into tJlie causes and suc- 
cession of events. The reader will recollact a i)assage in 
^Quintilian, jn wliich, describing the vicious taste of ttie agd, 
he says, that it was thought by soAe, “ tiyie geniua was then " 
only shown, when genius was liecessary to investigate the 
Tsense.'^ It wastin' this age that Tacitus wrote; and we-tiaed 
not hesitate to atliriii, that he affected brevity and refine- 
ment in order to exhibit his acuteness; or, in other words; 
that Cornelius *racitus, with all hi« ex^eJlcyices,* was some- 
times not superior to his contemporaries; and that the style 
of his history exhibits undoubted "proofs of the decline of 
taste. 

The following chafacter by a German author, now living,* 
is, I think just; — “Tacitus,” he says, “seems to have made 
Sallust his model, though, in his manner of treating history, 
•»nd in his general composition, he be himself original. He 
paints as a poet rather than as an historian, wliilst he is more 
an orator than a poet; more a moralist, than orator; and 
more than all, a statesman^ *Of a statesman lie everywhere 
assumes the ijcfiections and the language. surprises, and 

1 Meuseb Leitfadlbn zur Geschichte der Geldirsamkeit. Zweit AbtLeil, 
jJ.jUO. 
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even astonishes; but addressing the iinggiiialion, Vnd^ot the 
heart, he seldom moves.' His ideas, Insides, by a forced 
brevity of expression, *are so pressed tog^her, .as to be in- 
volved in great obscurity; and •the translator, to make a 
single line intelligible, is compelled to become a paraphrast.” 

Other vObjectidns have been madb. it has been said, that, 
ht all events, he prgfessed to* discover views wliicli probably 
were not entertained, and designs whicli did not exist; that 
he seemed to imagine that the ordinary course of nature and 
unpremeditated occurrences liad no influence in human affairs; 
that his representations of character are depicted with too 
2* mu^h elaborate 'artifice; and that the originals had no exist- 
ence except in the imagination of the historian. On these 
objections, which are not unfounded. I shall not dwell; but 1 
will beg lerf^^e to add, that he occasionally neglected those 
sources of accurate information -which were easily accessible, 
and had recourse to fable' or surmise. 1 here allude chiefly 
to his account of the origin of the Jewish nation and of its 
rites, ^ than which nothing be less autheiUior whilst the 
sacred books of the,, Jews were af that time everywhere open 
to inspectioB, aixi individuals of that natjpn were to ’be 
found 4n every city of the empire. But he despised that, 
people, ai^ was anxious to render^ their origin an object of 
cpntenipt. 

J will finally observe, that the insurmountable difliculties? 
which the translators of Tacitus have universally experienced,*-^ 
may be considered as a proof, that his originality, in -wdiat- 
ever it consisted, Wvas the offspring rather of*aftec1^d refine- 
ment than of powerful, genius or profound thought. The 
French critic, whom I (Juoted, would reply, that this judg- 
ment was dictated by shallowness of intellect, and that no 
one should pronounce on the merits oV Tacit ijs who is not 
animated by the spirit which pervades his compositions. Be- 
fore I quit this subject I will, how'ever, declare, that what- 
ever intricacies or obscurities may perplex the reader 
Tacitus, he will find the labour more than compensated by 
the beauties -wqth which Ids wo#;s abound. 

» Hist. 1. V. 

2 I may mention, among the innumerable translations, the latt one, in 
our language, by Mr. Murj)hy, whieh, certainly as aft inti^resting nai'ration, 
may be* read with pleasure ; but ic is nor. Tacitus. Tlfe Italian Davauzati 
lias attempted more ; but he, it is said, is not intelligible. * ^ • 
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It is* nof agr^d aiiiqpg tlie learned yrho Quintus Curtius 
was, or at what time he lived. Hii§ History, in ten books, of 
the exploits of AlgKander, though repfete with many beauties, 
does not, in the opinion of sober critics, entitle jiiyi to a place 
of liigh antiquity; and, perhaps, of this opinion no more con- 
vincing proof could be thirteenth 

century, a Spanish king should laave been so delighted with 
its perusal as to have ascribed to it the recovery of hi^ 
health. The gedufhe beauties of historical composition were 
not likely to have so powerfully ailui^d the attention of a 
barbarous prince.' It has been thought rather a romance 
than a genutnc history. 

If we except Justin, 'though it be not accurately known 
when he flourished, and whose abridgment of general history 
is not greatly admired,^ we have nofir a dreafjr chasm Jo 
• pass till JVC come to the reign of Diocletian. At this period, 
or not long afterwards, we meet th*e authors of the Historia 
Augusta, which is a valuable cc®lecti«n, as it gives us the/«W5 
of* the }>reeeding •emperors, of •whom we should otherwise 
have had no account. But ihe narrations of these wrfters is 
sonietimes coiifq^ed and inaccurate, and it kuB^ain to expect 
purity of diction, or elegance of st^le. The authors %f th^ 
, Historia Augusta are generally supposed to be six, ^ there be 
not some mistake in the names, .^lius Spartianus, Julius 
Capitolinus, ^lius* Lampridius, Vulcatius Gallicanus, Tre- 
belliiis Pollio, and Flavius Vopiscus.® 

After Constantine, and during the reigns of his successors, 
^v(i s(^ek }fi vain for an hisjorian to 'show who were the 
peoj)le, often conquerors, and sometimgs conquered, that, from 
all sides, precipitated themselves ufon the empire; whence 
they came, and what were their law^s, manners, and customs; 
what were the real *characters of the emperors and their 
ministers, or of such individuals as served to augment or to 
mitigate the evils of the period.^ No such historian is found. 
Alirelius Victor, indeed, who lived about the middle of the 
fourth century, has writt^ the Lives of the emperors, from 
Augustus to Constantins; aqji his contempor^uy. Eutropius 
has furnished an epitome oC Roman historj% from its origin to 

* Soc lib. Lat. i. ^ St<Jiria della Letter, ii. 1J:J. — IJil. 

* Bib. Lat. ii. • , 

* Ibid. [Tliore is a French translation of the Scriptores Hist. Au^ustae, 

b^ ^lolines.^ * Storia della Letterat. ii. 45(i. 
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a somewhat later er^:^ but Ammiai^ui^ Marcelli:^ becomes 
the prinmpal object of oui^ attention. 

Ammianus Marccllinus was by birtli a &eek, and from the 
city of Antb>ch; but he resided many ywG's in Rome, wh6^e 
he was greatly admired, and where he wrote his IJistoin/ in 
the Latin language. It commenced with .the reign ofcNerva, 
and ended with thaf of ValertS in the year 378. It originally 
^jonsisted of thirty-one books, of which thirteen have perished. 
It is generally agreed, that solid truth and ‘accurate discern- 
ment are to be found jn •Ammianus; but his style is rugged 
and inharmonious. Tiiis may be pardoned in a Greek and a 
soldier; but his useless digressions, which are evidently 
designed to display his learning, weary and disgtist, TJie 
declamatory manner, also, in Which he relates the most or- 
d^ary incidents, is cobtrary to that sober dignity which history 
should maintain; but it is known that he composed ^lis work 
for public recitation, and that his readings were attended 
and applauded.2 The applaafee at once* proves; if any proof 
were w’anting, that the orator and his audience were equally 
void olr taste, Hisjtnowledge of geography merits commen- 
dation. « ^ 

^ But^I must not omit Paulus Orosius, a Spanyii’d, and the 
author ojfa History in shven books, written with a view to 
repel the charge of the Gentiles, that the calamities wliicli 
the empire at that time endured arose from fhe establishment 
of Christianity. He show^s that wars, insurrections, and 
feuds, had at all times caused the miseries of the human race. 
Orosius lived iu' the fiftl^ century, and w'^s known 

to St. Jerom and the a^frican bishop St, Augustin, at whose 
recommendation he wrote his History. His work contains 
some useful information, but it is deformed by his chrono- 
logical negligence, and his puerile credulity,. This was, 
p^haps, what gave it a peculiar relish amongst the scholars, 
if I may so call them, of the Middle Ages, when the History 
of Orosius was very generally read, and made the model of 
their chronicles. ^ 

If the stT^digs best adapted, tneir influence on the affec- 
tions of the mind, to command at|ention, could not resist the 

causes of declihe, it will be idle to look lor stability in graver 
• ^ * 

» Bit). Lat. ii. 

3 Hadrian. Voles. Pref. ad Amm. Marcel. Bib. Lat. ii. 
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and lese ^ftractlve pursuits. Among |he Romans, observes 
an author whom I haye before quoted,^ philosophy had few 
admirers, and th^ few were contented to imitate their Greek 
masters, amuse themselves with sqphisms and flowery decla- 
mations, subversive at once of taste, and unproductive of any 
morald[>eneiit. Some of Ihem wrote in Greek; but their lan- 
guage was often so ill-adapted \o common apprehension, and 
the maxims of their pretended wisdom so unattainable, that 
they seemed to aspire to nothing beyond the merit of singu- 
larity. While the severer lesson?} of the Stoic school had 
some followers,* those of Epicurus had* more; and the f^lies 
of magic, of astrology, and of demonology, w*ere by no means 
destitute of votaries. 

Rising from the perusal of the works of Cicero, whose taste 
«and eloquence could ditfuse a charm t)ver the l^everest spb- 
jects, w^ are ill prepared to relish the pages of Seneca, whose 
moral maxims, indeed, are often admirable, and whose know- 
ledge was vaat, but* whose inflated»idiom and unnatural con- 
ceits serv«^ piinaipally to yitiafte the writers of the age. ^He 
was the preceptor of Nero, and died by bis command.^ 

‘The NaUirdl^History of Pliny is still rewi with pleasure. 
. It is an imiiense compilation, extracted from more tifan ti!^ 
thousand authors, Greek, and I^atin, and containilpg all the 
knowledge of paturc and of human inventions which wns 
'possessed in Ids time. The style is often highly decorated; 
but it is wanting in the purity and simplicity of better days. 
Ilis nephew has left us an interesting account of his studies, 
and of t\;e manner of his .death, in the year 79, during the 
tremendous eruption of Vesuvius, 'fiiich laid an extensive 
country in ruins, and overwhelmed*many populous cities.® 

Of other philosophers we know little more than the praises 
.which they received *from the historians, and the persecutions 
which they underwent from the emperors, who were some- 
times jealous of their virtues, but more often of the insight 
*ilito futurity which they were supposed to possess. Hence 
they were confounded with the astrologers, who were then so 
numerous and so celebrate^. The philosophj; which' was 
principally adopted was tl^t of the Stoic schwl. It was pre- 

‘ * Meus^ Leitfaden, p. 470. 

* Tacit. Atinal. 1. xv. c. 00, &c. See Bib. Lat. i. 

3 -Epist. 1. iu. ep. 0. 1. 0. 5p. 10, .‘iO. See Bib, Lat. i. 
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ferred for the severitjr of its maxims; ami every pfejewler to 
wisdom deemed it necess 5 ary to bear evils of life with 
hmmess, or to liberate h'imself from their pressure by a volun- 
tary death. ^Tbat many so suffered and so died, we know 
from the most authentic statemenls.^ 


But neither this weighty considerfition, nor the contagious 
pages of Seneca, npr, what Was more alluring, the exaniples 
and encouragement of the philosophic emperors, who, during 
many years of the second centuiy, filled the throne, could 
attract many to drink, at ^ the fountain of science or philo- 
soplw. The Greeks, ‘indeed, in Rome itself, and more in 
^ their favourite cities of learning, seemed anxiots to bring 
back the days of Pythagonis and of Plato. But among the 
Latins there was nothing but a sort of intellectual languor or 
decrepitude. * 

tVhat has once become extinct cannot easily be revived; 
and when Constantine,*'^ agreeably to the principles of the 
soundest policy, granted liberty to the professors of the new 
religion, its maxims induced many to contemn the pursuits of 
wha\ tliey deemed ac vain science, whilst others found ample 
exercise tor tlieir talents, in the defence of their faith agahist 
tke atta'cks of those powerful adversaries whom tha schools of 
*"01*6606 pr^cipally supplied to wage, the war of words. 

JBot whatever were the causes of the decline of the study 
of philosophy, it is certain that the names of but few of its 
votaries have been transmitted to us, and much fewer are 
their writings, from the reign of Adilan to the f'all ol* the 
western empire. ^ 

The subject of jurispipdence is but remotely connected with 
that of literature; or it wOuld otherwise be easy to show how 
inevitable was its decline, when the lives and properties of 
the citizen depended no longer on the law or its most able ♦ 
expositions; but on the arbitrary will of an individual. Nor 
shall 1 dwell much on the grammarians^ as they were deno- 
minated, or the philologists, or the professors of rhetoric, a^ ' 


* See Tacitu^j, Sgetonius, and other historians, 

* Constiuitine offered rewards to those w^o should save the lives of pri- 

sonei-s taken in war: See, on the i)reseiit subject, Anvedo^s Chretievnes, 
Lyons, 1812;^ and Verlte df In Meliaion Chreliannc, by Martin.' Paris, 
1812. ‘ ^ o 

, * On this subject may be read with great profit the profound work of the 
%''Oerman Brucker, Historia Criiica Philosophioe, ii, 1, 2. 
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the latte^,* however numerous, must have followed tlie decline 
of eloquence, which they contributed to accelerate. Privi- 
leges, honours, |pcl stipends were not wanting; but the prin- 
ciple of taste was extinct.^* Perhaps Aulus Geljius should be 
excepted from the herd. He was the author of the Noctes 
Atticne, in twenty book^; and is by some* thought to have 
lived in the reign of Adrian ; •though oljiers assign liis exist- 
ence to a later period. The critics, as usual, are divided on 
tlie merits of thi^work; but however defective its style may 
be, or trifling the points on which ^t sometimes dwells, it 
contains much* information relative to "the liistory, chronology, 
the manners, and the laws of ancient times, Vhich we sflould 
elsewhere seek in vain.^ 

Among the early philologists were reckoned Asconius Peda- 
nus, of w'hom some fragments i*emain; Fanntus PaJsemon, 
who wjote an abridgment of grammar, and Valerius Protus, 
who revised the text of Virgil and of Terence. These were 
succeeded by Censorinus, th^ celebrated JElius Donatus, by 
Nonius Mascelkis and Mallius Theodorus, names not un- 
known to the lovers of accurate diction, in the Latin toflgue. 
The labours of such men became graduall^iaore and more 
requisite, in proportion as the Greek language ac^uiredi a 
general preference and^a variety of other caus^ tended to* 
debase the fonper purity of the*Latin tongue. 

From literature in its various branches, the declina of 
which we have thus rapidly traced, our attention is naturally 
directed to the Libraries, Where these are numerous and 
well-selgctcd, the means, least, of acq^iriijg krfowledgc will 
not be wanting; but these means, ^xd their application must 
still be usually coincident. Th6 ancient Romans, almost 
solely intent on military conquest, had long neglected,, as 
beneath their notice, the pursuits of literature; and it was not 
before the year of Rome, 667, when Athens was taken by 
Cornelius Sylla, that a library was formed from the spoils of 
'that seat of the Muses.® But had the Miises really excited 
the admiration of the proud conqueror, or was it not rather 
ostentation which incited Sylla to collect a tjeasure which, in 
any other view, had littl^ value in his eyes? We next read 

^ See all sifbjects treated with liis usual sogacitf by Tirabo-sebi, 

Sturia della Lettefat. ii. 

2 See Bib. Lat. ii. ** Idem iu Vita Lucul. and Coni. Nepos. 
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o£* the library of the nyinificent LucuUus^ and of thajt of Atti- 
cus, the friend of Cicero,* to which must be added that of 
Cicero himself, and of his brother Quintus. ,, These were pri- 
vate collections, composed of Greek and Latin autliors, but 
they were open to the inspection 'of the studious. Julius 
Cjesar, who was distinguished by his literary attainments as 
much as his military talents, is related,^ amongst his various 
plans for the benefit of Home and of the Roman world, to 
have cherished the design of erecting public libraries. 

What Cajsar design«id, but his death prevented, a private 
citizen first achieved. ‘ This citizen was Aslnus Pollio, to 
whom the corruption of eloquence has been ascribed; but w'ho 
was himself learned, and the protector of learning. Actuated 
by a noble ambition, he devoted the spoils of war to the pur- 
poses of science, and built a spacious hall adjoining to the 
Temple of Liberty, which he stored with Greek and Latin 
books.® 

The example was followed by Augustus, who* formed two 
libraries, one on the Palatine ^hiU, near the temple ^f Apollo, 
which fie had himself raised ; and the other in the portico of 
the palace of hi^'isister Octavia.'* i 

c But these edifices, and one for the same purpose, erected 
*by Tiberijf5, together witn their invaluable contents, were 
afterw*ards destroyed by the two fires which, under Nero and 
Titus, threatened to lay the eternal city itself in ruins.'* ' 
When the copies of works, which were all written by the 
hand, were few, and those confined chiefly within the walls 
of Rome (I except^the production^ of (Greece), it is not pos- 
sible to calculate the ext^pt of tlie loss. The tyrant Domitian, 
however, seriously attempted to repair it by collecting other 
copies, and employing transcribers whoin he sent to Alexan- 
dria, at tliat time celebrated for its numerous scholars and its 
literary stores.^* 

The private libraries, in the meantime, were multiplied 
among the pretenders to literature;*^ and as luxury increased;* ‘ 
books were purchased as an appendage of wealth, or as an 
embellishment, which was supposed to show the taste of their 
possessor. Tlie austere Seneca dqes not spare his censure 

' to 

> Plutorcli, in Vita 8yll«. * Suet, in Jui. C|e8ar, c. 44. 

® riin. Sen. 1. xxxv. c. 11. ♦ Suet, et Plutarch., ii. August. 

* Suef. in Mer. et Tit. ® l^r in Domit. c. JlO. 

’ See the Epistles of Pliny. 
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against tlAs vain parade but he xnig^t have known that it 
merited some praise, as it circulated copies, and increased the 
facilities of acqu^ng information. 

Another fire under Comraodus*^ destroyed thq magnificent 
Temple of Peace, and witB it the annexed library. From 
this period the paucity of historians occasicJns the dearth of 
intelligence, or the confusion* that endued. The general 
depravation of manners suspended all attention to Uterary 
objects, and indAcM indifference to their late; and we read 
little more of libraries, either public oi; private. The inroads 
of barbarous armies accomplished what remained. At their 
approach science fled; devastation and pillifge destroyed or 
dissipated what few, compared with life and the means of 
subsistence, could be solicitous to preserve. 

This reflection naturally impels our*attentioi#to the state 
of the hjheral arts^ which must have felt the operation of 
those causes which ultimately proved so fatal to letters. 

At an eai’ly period, when In Etruria, in Magna Gnecia, 
and in Sioily„theiarts had been* advanced to a high degree of 
perfection, liome was intent on other ojyects; and tlie tSste 
which she aft(^*wards seemed to have acqwiiid was easily 
. satisfied, f^oreign artists were ready to exhibit specimens if 
their skill; and a series of conquests, wjiich laii city after 
city, and nation after nation, atlier feet, soon op^ed to tjie 
‘rapacity of her generals all the monuments of the arts, which 
had served to embellish the temples of their gods and the 
palaces of their princes. The number of statues, and of other 
costly aiyi admired works,, which from ail*qpartdi*s were im- 
ported into Italy, exceeds belief. The view of them might, 
and in some did, excite the desire bf imitation; but it would 
doubtless cause in more a wish to add to their stores by 
further spoliation. "Why have recourse to the slow labour of 
the chisel, when neither curiosity nor luxury had a wish 
which the sword could not more readily gratify? 

* • As Greece had, been the principal school of the arts, and 
the repository of their productions, the Roman robbers, w’hen 
they had acquired a taste fo» the productions^of ^sculpture or 
painting, looked to Greece lor the accomplishment of their 
• • 

* Seffec. de Tranqtfil. ix. * Herodian, 1. ]. c. 44. 

* ] shall folio# jn this concise review of the aits the Statements of 
Wiuckelmqun, in the Italian edition of his Storia delle arti del Disegno, t. ii. 
*Akio Spence, in his PoljTnetis. 
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desires. That envied, country was eveiywhere stripped of its 
most estimable ornaments/ In the hundred and fifty-sixth 
Olymi^iad, and about the six hundred and,.5eventh year of 
Borne, we r^iay follow Ltjcius Mummius to Corinth, when 
that city was destroyed; but its* most precious treasure of 
statues and pictures was preserved? These he resolwed to 
transmit to Rome; Jbut the drders which he issued on the 
occasion arc not a little curious. If any of these spoils,” he 
observed to those who had the care of them, l>e lost or injured, 
you shall repair or repldte them at your own expense.^” 
Mummius entered Rorile in triumph; wlien the citizens, for 
the *!rirst time, beheld with astonishment the specimens of 
Grecian taste.- 

When luxury, more destructive than steel, had revenged on 
Borne herself the eaush of general liberty,® that is, when the 
Caisars began to reign, did the arts, under their protection, 
arrive at superior excellence? If we believe Virgil, they were 
still in other hands; the Greeks were still unrivalled in the 
arts. The Romans had Inghef call^. It w as^weH, llbwcver, in 
one**sense, foe their city, and for other xvarts of the empire, that 
aqueducts, poet*eoes, palaces, theatres, and temples were not 
SG port^le, as the smaller productions of the statu'iry and the 
* painter, j^y contemplating the beaiitiful models of Greece, 
the Romans imbibed that t^te which they exerted in the 
erection of edifices commensurate with the greatness of the 
Roman name. But even architecture soon declined With the 
otlier arts, and similar causes accelerated its fall. 

Under the injni'j^diate successors of Augustus, occasional 
patronage inspired life* into the arts; and it is not without 
some astonishment that we* view the extravagance which Nero 
displayed in their cause. His taste, which he probably ac- 
quired from his master, Seneca, may well be impeached when 
it led him to command the bronze statue of Alexander, by 
Lisippus, to be washed with gold, or when he directed a 

» Veil. Paterc. 1. i. c. 13. 

* This is not true. Long before tliis, by the taking of Syracuse, and 
again by the corqu^'st of Maoedon, Roin{^ had been enriched by the choicest 
spoils. See Livy passim. — ^Winckelmanu ^toria delle Alii, ii. 

® saevior armis ^ 

Luxutia incubuit, victumquc ulciscftur Qrbem. — 

JiiVenal. Satyr, vi. 

** Luxury, more terrible than diostile powers, 

Her baneful influence^ wide around has hurl’d, 

And well avenged the subjugated world.” 
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colossal stirtue ot hiii^elf, a hundred and ten feet high, to be 
cast by ^enodorus; but Rome was indebted to him for a fresh 
importation from^Greece. Under a Ipecious pretence of 
storing liberty, his delegates were admitted into^the Grecian 
cities, which they robbed 6f whal pleased them best; and, 
from the single temple ftf Delphi, which already had been 
ten times spoiled, they conveyed into .Italy five hundred 
statues. Among these are thought to have l>een the Apollo 
of Belvidere ant^tlfe supposed Gladiator.^ • 

While Rome continued to be omaijiented with these new 
spoils, other w<wks of great magnificence were added, parti- 
cularly by ‘Trajan, whose reign infused fi^sh vigour ^nto 
every pursuit; and the Romans appear to have acquired skill 
in the execution, if not in the design of these works. But, 
when Adrian, the friend of Greece, fftid the patron of the 
arts, w;^ no more, we have to lament their visible decline. 
Many artists -wefe formed in his* school, and their talents 
were still employed* under thd Antonines. But the natural 
bent of these /imperors was^to oilier pursuits. Their attention 
was more i)articularly engaged by the soj^Jiists; who cduld*see 
nothing that w^^ excellent in the forms of muitter, compared 
.with the olpects of intellectual abstraction and metaphysics 
.subtlety. The encouragpment which the^AntonifUes gave to 
the arts w^as, as Winckelmann*remarks, only that apparept 
'reviviscence w. Fiich is the precursor of death. Under the 
brutal Commodus, the arts, which the school of Adrian had 
nourished, sunk, Hke a river which is lost in the earth, to be 
seen no yore, but at a distance too remo4o*fojp observation. 

The Italian writers acknowledge® the decay, but not the 
extinction of the arts; and they prt)auce instances of works, 
the remains of which are contemplated with admiration. 
This, in the deparfinent of architecture, often cannot be 
reasonably denied. 

You have told us, may the reader say, what, daring the 
* Tapse of many years, was the state of literature and of the 
arts in Rome; but what was it in the other cities of Italy; 
and in the remoter province^? But perhaps^wl^en the state 
of the arts in such a capital as Rome confessedly was, has 
been sufiiciefttly delineated, no additional details can be re- 
• • 

* In speaking nf the Apollo, the mind of 'Winchelmann seems to 
^ feel the enthusiasm that animated its artist.— —ii. 265, of the' Italian 
etitiqn. 

® See Tiraboschi, li. 480. 
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quisite. Rome was th'e central resort, froia all parta of tlie 
empire, of all who w6re anxious to improve their fortune or 
gratify their ambition.* In the language of Seneca, Rome 
was the Patna of the world. Rerceiving*the list of those, 
nuujy of whim I have meihioned*wbo by their works or their 
talents illustrated the west, we £ifd an ample supply from 
Gaul, from Spain, from Africa; while the cities of Greece 
and of Asia Minor vied with each other in literary pursuits. 

As long as Rome continued to be the*«eat of empire, the 
means of acquiring knowledge, and the incitements to the 
attainment were, in a great measure, confined within her 
waHs. The migration to Byzantium, among all its evils, was, 
therefore, productive of some good; as, from this period, 
Rome ceased to be the constant residence of the western 
emperors, apjd the tenii)tation to resort to that city no longer 
retained its former force. 

That the cities of Magna Groecia and of Sicily, now the 
kingdom of Naples, retained ^their love of letters, in which, 
during so long, and fron; so early a period, they had acquired 
faUie, is no^ disputed.* And, from the remains of theatres, 
and other mqfmmenls of art, the Italians will|ngly infer, that 
^eir ancestors, in almost every city, possessed some portion 
of elegant taste. They dwell with jjleasure on the patriotism 
of the ydfinger Pliny, who nobly contributed to establish a 
pi^lic school in his native city of Comb, and to open a 
libraiy, on which occasion lie delivered an oration before the 
magistrates.^ Before this time, Milan had been celebrated 
for its schbols^ tft jyhicli, we are. told, that many ^repaired 
from the neighhouring countries.^ But in such researches 
there is much uncertainty; for though modern Italy can 
number an historian almost for every city, antiquity has left 
few to whose sentiments we can recur. 

In the remoter provinces of the] empire, where Roman 
colonies were established, and the legions were crften stationed, 
no encouragement to liberal pursuits was withheld; and we 
still admire the vestiges of the stupendous monuments which 
were there erected. As long as wthese were contemplated, no 
mind could welf remain insensibfc tp the powers of the intel- 

’ See Storii^ della Letterat. i. — Also Winckelmaim, i. 

. ■ Ep. I. vii. ep. 13. — 1. i. ep. 8. — ^1. ii. ep. 5. — jee also, Voyage 
^ittoiwsiiiie de M. Brunn Neergaard dans I’ltalie Settentriouale. 

" fi.cg general subject Tiraboschi, ii. iii. 
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lect by.wHicli tfiey MjfBre planned, nor ^ the skill by which 
they were executed. Hence some sensations of taste would be 
excited or prcserjjed. In the more favoured cities of Africa, 
Spain, and Gaul, schools were open^ and endow^d,^ In these 
the Latin and Greek languages were taught, and Rome was 
indebted to them for somfi of her first orators, historians, and 
poets. The two Senecas, Lucan, Martel, and Quintilian, 
were natives of Spain; Petronius Arbiter, Ausonius, Sido- 
nius Apollinaris; iftid the orators Julius Florus and Julius 
Secundus, so highly praised by Qirintilian, came from Gaul; 
and Africa sent Lucius Apulius, Amobiiis, and Aurelius 
Victor, to adorn the literature of the capital. • 

Let one example suffice of the manner in which these cities 
were patronised and ennobled. Lyons, far less ancient than 
many other cities in its neighbourhood, •which thd Romans, or 
the Gr^ks, or the Gauls had founded, was built by an order 
of the senate soon after the death of Caesar. The disaffected 
legions under Plancms were employed in the w^ork ; a Roman 
colony wa« spon, introduced; und tjie soil was covered by 
aqueducts, baths, and theatres. This city became the mefi’o- 
polis of Celtic In order more effectual]|pi to check the 

.incursions pf some barbarous people, Augustus repaired 
thither, and during a residence of three ^ears c€R»tinued to 
add to its embellishments. Caligula after this visited Lyons, 
‘and, in the temple’which had been erected in honour of Au- 
gustus, he appointed games to be celebrated, and literary 
contests of Greek and Latin eloquence to be exhibited. 
Finally, Jjis successor Claudius, by a decne# qf the senate ob- 
tained for this favourite city, in which die is said to have been 
born, all the privileges of a Roman Colony — ^that is, the privi- 
leges of Roman citizenship. The century of its foundation 
was the century of its greatest splendour; but this century 
was scarcely completed, when Lyons, by a sudden fire, was 
reduced to ashes. 

• • Lyons was afterwards rebuilt; and we read that the prince 
Domitian made it the place of his retreat, in order, as he pre- 
tended, to improve his min^ by the study of^elqquence, and 
the muses.’ The munificence of Trajan was extended to 
Lyons, and ilF experienced the liberalities of Adrian. 

The^literary^ taste of this city soon became celdirated; for 

* Tacit. Hist. 1. iv. 
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we find Pliny expresfing his joy, that his works Vpre much 
admired at Lyons.* Its municipal schools were frequented; 
and in the fourth century, when Borne in want of a 
professor, I^ons could fyrnish the orator Palladius.-* In 
the Theodosian code^ a law may be read, addressed by 
Gratian to the pfefect of Gaul, which shows what at^ntion 
was paid to the literary pibsperity of the provinces. It 
enacts, that the ablest men, in Greek and Latin letters, shall 
be chosen to teach in all the metropolitan cities; and it 
appoints their salaries.. On this it may be remarked, that the 
Greek language was then everywhere tafight, and that 
orafory, poetry,' and grammar (which are i>ai*ticularly men- 
tioned), were the studies which w^ere most encouraged. Of 
persons eminent in these studies, a list is supplied by the 
historians of Lyons; but we may infer the vitiation of their 
taste from a letter of one of their bishops to vSt. Ambrose of 
Milan, in which he complains that, in tludr fastidious squeam- 
ishness they despised the«simp*licity of tlfe Scriptures, as_ not 
written according to thc«rulel of classical composition. 

In the fifth centupy, after various disasters, Lyons fell into 
the hands otr*he Burgundian Vandals; but it could then 
lioast dl’ numbering Sidonius Apollinaris among -ts citizens. 
* The virtu^ and tlie talents’of Sidonius Apollinaris caused liim 
tQ be deemed the ornament of the age. He had studied the 
exact sciences, and was versed in jurisprudence; but the 
charms of poetry seduced him from graver pursuits; and it 
is curious to read the addresses which, in the form of pane- 
gyrics, he pronounced before three successive emperors; the 
first of which was recompensed by a statue crowned with 
laurel; whilst the second obtained signal favours for his 
native city; and for the third he was honoured with the 
government of Rome. The first and last were spoken in this 
city. The second in Lyons. The muse of Sidonius was some- 
times grave, and often playful; but of his poems it has been 
remarked, that they are not recommended so much by their 
classical purity, or the harmony of their versification, as by 

» Ep. 1. ix. ep. 11. 

2 Of tills Palladtiis on epigram is extant, not void of wit, written on the 
occasion of a copy of the Iliad being eaten by an<jass : 

Corminis Ilioci Hbros consumpsit aselfu%:« 

Hoc fatum Troja est, aut equus, aut asinus. 

* Cod. Theod. lex. xi. 
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t accounts gf peculiar asages, interestingk facts, personal cha- 
racters, and amusing anecdotes. l§i4onius Apollinaris had 
spent forty-two yei^rs in honourable ease, when he was unex- 
pectedly called to the see df Auvergne, since named Cler- 
mont. It was not without reluctance that he obeyed this 
call ; afld, turning his back on his wife, and oh the Muses, he 
took orders, and devoted the ihmainder«of his days to the 
studies best becoming his new station, and the duties of an 
episcopal life, rfe flied about the year 482.^ 

Lyons, I have said, was pecufiarfy favoured; but the 
history of other*cities, as of Marseilles, feourdeaux, Touloij^e, 
would show,* that they were not destitute of patronage, nor of 
tlie opportunities of improvement, which public schools and 
able professors could supply. But when the western empire 
fell, the state of literature and of the*arts in tfie provinces 
was assimilated in its destiny to th^t in the capital; though 
in the provinces the causes of were more sudden and 

rapid in their* operation. 

‘Enough has*, perhaps, already been incidentally s%id, to 
point out what these causes were. In speaking t)f the ae- 
cline of eloquence, 1 neglected to mention a WT>rk, written 
expressly o» the subject, in the reign of Vespasian, fliougl# 
• who was the author is not agreqd among* the leagued.* In 
Jhis dialogue, th^- interlocutors discuss the point with much 
animation, and in a style more easy and unaffected than wRs 
usual in that period. The cause of the moderns is main- 
tained with ability; but we soon discover to whiqh side the 
claim of superiority is to •be adjudged, • having premised 
that the eloquence of the ancients wa^ “ manly, sound, and 
vigorous,” Messala, the speaker, proceeds to describe the 
orators of the day ^ “ The most homely dress,” he says, 

“ is preferable to gaudy colours, and meretricious orna- 
ments. The style in vogue, at present, is an innovation 
^against everything which is just and natural. It is not even 
manly. The luxuriance of phrase, the inanity of tuneful 
periods, and the wanton levitv of the whole comnosition, are 

J Tbe Histoire lUteraire de Im ville de Lyon, by Colonia, Las supplied 
me with this acSoniit of its origin and splsndid state. * On Sidonius, see 
Bib. ii. and Cave,*Hisl. Lit. • 

* Lc OraiorihuS, five, de cansh comiptof eloqtientia, ascribed by some to 
Tacitus, by, others to Quintilian, and to be found generally appended to the 
works of both. 
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fit for nothing but the histrionic art, mnd appear the^ 
were written for the s^ige. To the disgrace of the timeS; 
howevw astonishing it may appear, it is tls? boast, the pride^ 
the glory o&our present oi^^tors, that their periods are musica^ 
enough either, for the dancer’s fieel or the warbler’s tliroat.’' 
Then what cau^s, it is asked, for it cannot be a deArtii of 
maa nor a decay ofi talents, Have produced these fatal effects, 
not in eloquence alone, but in the rest of tiie polite arts, which, 
it is plain, have lost their former lustre*? “ The causes of 
this decay,” says Messald, “ are not difficult to he traced ; 
th^ are — the dissipafion of our young men,* the inattention 
of parents, the* ignorance of those who pretend ' to give in- 
struction, and the total neglect of ancient discipline. The 
mischief began at Rome; it has overrun all Italy; and is 
now, with i^pid strides, spreading through the provinces.” 
He dwells on each of thpse topics, after having pijeviously 
stated what, in former times, from the cradle to manhood, was 
the S3'^stem of education, and ‘particularly of those designed 
for the bar. , * 

teloquenee, he afterwards observes, must flourish most, 
“ under a boH and turbulent democracy;” and he adds, tlmt 
the chknge in the form of government, the horours which 
formerly ^tended oratory,^ the magnitude of the causes 
brought before the people, in one word, t[ie,^whole system of 
mare free, hut of more tempestuous times, must be taken into 
the account, in order to obtain a full solution of the'question. 
The speaker, who, in this part of the dialogue, is Matemus, 
thus concludes: . ‘••My friends, had it been your lo^ to have 
lived under the old f^^public; and the men, whom we so 
much admire, had been ’reserved for the present age; if 
some god had changed the period of tljeir and of your ex- 
istence, the flame of genius had been yours, and the chiefs of 
antiquity would now be acting with minds subdued to the 
temper of the times.”^ 

Kothing can be more just than the above observation; arid 
I have no doubt that the causes assigned for the decay of 
eloquence were satisfactory: but will they account, as is 
insinuated, for the decline of other arts? It has not seemed 
so to more modern reasoners, who haye accuifiulated cause 
upon causei without solving the problem. *They talk of the 

* Mr. Murphy’s Translation of Uiis Dialogue is excellent. 
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patronage ^ priAsea, |(^ithout which tli^ incitements to great 
exertions Tail; and of the undisturbed tranquillity which the 
habits of retirement demand; they ddd, a dissoluteness of 
general morals, and that restraint which is imj^osed by the 
forms of arbitrary governiflent. TPhese are moral causes; 
while (fliers have recourse to those of a physical nature, such 
as climate, temperature of the air, and ev§n noxious exhala- 
tions. That a combination of all these causes would have a 
jjowerful influen<5e,» cannot be denied: but each separately 
M ould not be adequate to the effect 4n ijuestion, and they did 
not exist in combination. ♦ 

To urge as a cause of the decay of literature, a failurffin 
natural talents, seems absurd; but if these talents, however 
vigorous in their native character, be not properly cultivated, 
or, if cultivated, be not directed by a just taste, agreeably to 
the most^approved models of excellence, a proportionate fall- 
ing off, in Mdiatever may be attempted, must necessarily 
ensue. This • argument has been already advanced; and, if 
ajijilied to the pircymstances of the through which we 

have passed, it will, in a* great measure, account for fhe 
general effect. J^ncouragement was given, an4ithe study of 
pacli art wa^ not neglected; but no advances to perlhctioi]| 
■were made. Decline rapidly succeeded tp decline, till the 
full was accomplished. It to tli5 bad use whicli tfie artists 
hiade of the means Vhich lay before them, we join the tempo- 
rai’}' incursions and final settlements of the barbarous nations, 
wdiat more can be required, unless it be the fluctuation 
to M’bich^all human concerns are subjepW ^ We* know the 
progress of art, observes a learned foreigner,^ in every age 
and country. jRude at first, it procCeSs from low beginnings,, 
and goes on improvii^, till it reaches the highest perfection 
of which human skill seems susceptible. But at that point it 
is never stationary: it soon declines, and from the corruption 
of what is good, it is not in the nature of man to rise again to 
tl?e same degree of excellence. 

I must request that the reader will attend to the following 
veryjust observations. ‘^It^ght naturally ^be^ supposed,” 
remarks the author* whos^wor<3£ I quote, “ w^^en standards- 

1 Brother, the leame||[ editor of TacitiiH, vho, to fill up aii> unfortunate 
chasm in the Dial(%ue, has added a supplement, marked by much taste and 
judgment. ^ , 

• =»Analvticfd Inqum- into the Principles of Taste,' by B. P. Knight, 
p. 4r»U. * ‘ . 
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of excellence were universally acknowJedgeVl and' ad^mired in 
every art; in poetry and elocution; in painting and sculp- 
ture; that the style and manner at least of those standards 
would be ij^iversally followed; and that ^he wit and inge- 
nuity of man would be employed only in adding the utmost 
refinements of * execution to that; which admitted of* no im- 
provements from invention. But this is not the case: on the 
Xiontrory^itacompdratum esthumanum ingeriium^ut optimarum 
rerum satietate defatigetur ; unde Jity varies necessitatis vi 
crescere aut decrescere sempevy et ad fastigium evectasy ih\ 
non posse consistere,* Perfection in taste and style has nc 
sobner been reached, than it has been abandoned, even h;y 
those who not only professed the warmest, but felt the sin- 
cerest admiration for the models which they forsook. The 
style of Vhgil and Horace in poetry, and that of Caesar and 
Cicero in prose, continued to be admired and ^>plauded 
through all the succeeding ages of Roman eloquence, as the 
true standard of taste and eloquence in writing. Yet no one 
attempted to imitate t)]em.( All writers seek for a])ph.iU9e; 
aild applaqse is gained only by novelty. The style of Cicero 
and Virgil w^ new in the Latin language, when they wrote; 
Jjut itt-the age of Seneca and Lucan it w’^as no lopgei* so; and 
though it/^till imposed by the stamp of authority, it could not 
even plekse without it; so’ that living writers, whose names 
depended on their works, and not their works upon their 
names, were obliged to seek for other [means of exciting 
public attention, and acquiring public approbation. In tlic 
succeeding age, tl^^ refmements^of these writers became old 
and insipid; and those of Statius and Tacitus were success- 
fully employed to gratify the restless pruriency of innova- 
tion. In all other ages and countries, where letters have 
been successfully cultivated, the progression has been nearly 
the same.” 

I might add, 1 believe, that oUier causes contributed much 
to vitiate the i)urity of the Latin language, that is, the coun- 
tenance given to learned foreigners from the provinces, and 
the fashion of teaching Greek to the children in their earliest 
infancy. Of this, the author*^ of the dialogue complains : 
“ The infant,'” he says, “ is intrusted to a Greek chamber- 
maid;” and we have abundant proof o? the partiality whicli 
has always been entertained for that enchanting language 
and its professors. Had this been adopted with a view, cf 
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perusing tRose rflodelg of classical exc^lence which formed 
the taste 5f Cicero and his contemporaries, the age might 
have continued to experience thegooS effects; but the prac- 
tice at this time appears to have been upheld only by vanity 
or affectation. The purity 5f the native tongue was, in the 
meantyne, corrupted by the commixture of two difierent 
idioms. 

The same, but more vitiating, effects happened from the 
intercourse with provincial strangers. These brought with 
them the peculiarities of their respectivjp dialects, which could 
not fail, more or less, to affect the substance, structure, or 
combinations of an aexjuired speech. New wcft*ds and phrases 
would be introduced till the whole tissue of the language 
would experience a visible change. 

And if, in tlie best age of the Roman language,* the style of 
Livy could justly be charged with Patamnity ; what miglit 
not be Expected when the Senecas and other provincial 
writers, by their briUiaiit conceits ayd their alluring defects, 
had fo]-inod»a rjew, school, and g?vcn,new force to the vitia- 
tion of public taste? * • * ^ 

In enumerating these various causes, 1 must^not omit the 
new religiorn wmch, as it was undermining the whole Systen^ 
of heathenish n'orship, so intimately interjvoven with all the 
concerns of domestic anef public* life, may be thought in no 
^inall degree to fiaVe affected literature and the arts. Some 
branches .of philosophy, and particularly poetry, of which so 
large a part had a reference to the mythological fictions of the 
established worsliip, could pot well he separated, it was sup- 
posed, from the cause which it was calculated to sup])ort. 
And the arts of painting and sctdplure were, it must be 
allowed, principally engaged in works immediately connected 
with the worship of flie gods. But was the fact really such, 
as, on a superficial view, might be apprehended ? 

If we consider the state of Christianity as it was during 
the three first hundred years after its promulgation, we shall 
find that the church was assailed by the learned, ri^culed by 
the witty, opposed by the powerful, and on all ^ides oppressed 
and persecuted. Yet it grpw, and might be said to prosper; 
and out of the numbers, of all ranks, that dbntinued to he 
added ^ the faithful, Ve may fairly calculate, that not a few 
under the awful impressions of their new calling were drawn 
aw^y from their former piAsuits, whether of ambition, of 
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interest, or of literature. The schoojs of^^humftn learninpf 
would, from obvious motives, often be deserted by the disciples 
of Christ, as they and tlieir children had other lessons to learn, 
and other jioctrincs to imbibe. • But when we look to the 
list^ of learned Christians, 'partictflarly among the Greeks, who 
flourished during those three centuries; and among thej^atins 
to Minucius Felix, yertullianf and Lactantius; I think, it may, 
with truth, be said, that, at the head of the former, the great 
Origen was surpassed by none of his contemporaries; and that 
the latter, even in the; beauties of style, were equalled by few. 
To the apologists of the new religion, if we w\)uld be just, wo 
mifst chiefly cottifine our observations, when the question be- 
comes one of literaiy merit; for these only had subjects before 
them which called for the research of learning, and tlie dis- 
play of eloquence. The writings of the three Latins are not 
exempt from defects; but they are evidently those of^the age; 
and as to Tertullian, his style is truly African, but still occa- 
sionally displaying a majesty -or a copiousness which is often 
calculated to impress, oj; to delight.*^ , » 

it* these* men aqd many other converts to Christianity 
adopted a neig faith, they did not always quit their former 
professions, and much less that temper of mind wljich becomes 
habitual. <When, therefore, inclination or the interest of their 
profession demanded their talents, they would come forward 
with the same ardour, the same love of victory, and the same 
ambition to excel, as might previously have animated tlieir 
exertions. 

It is only then, .it appears, fr9m the new turn that was 
given to many minds;* from the aversion strongly instilled of 
everything connected 'mth heathenish worship; and from the 
diminution that would necessarily follow, in the number of 
those who might have frequented the public schools, that the 
cause of profane literature could be injured by the introduction 
of Christianity. But philosophy would still feel an interest 
in inquiries after truth; injured rights and insulted virtuef 
would demand the aid of oratoiy; the varied events of the 
times would present materials ^or history; and from poetry 
nature would not cease to claim t^e embellishments of her art. 

* See the Hittioria Lifcraria of C?ave.« 

• On these and other ecclesiastical writers, see Cave, ‘Dupin 5/7/. Ecdcs.r 
Fleiiry, Tillemont, &c. ^ • i 
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THe quest^pn tHen is not, whether the prevalence €»f the 
^ Christian •system might not, in some* cases, give another 
direction to human pursuits; but whether it contributed to 
vitiate 4he literarji* taste of tjie age, and to hasten its decline. 

Had this corruption of taste or its decline kep\ pace with 
the progress of the new ^religion, the argument would have 
been more than plausible; but,.as we have seen, the decline 
liad commenced before the Christian era* began, and before 
any possible effect ctf)uld have been produced by a change in 
the modes of i’aith or the ceremonial* of worship. Then why 
should we attenjpt to conjure up an inl0uence which, at one 
time, is evidently fanciful, and, during three hundred yearsfis 
afterwai’d unceitain in its operation, when we are in the pos- 
session of causes which, as the heathen writers themselves 
confess, were fully adequate to the effects? • 

''JJlie same reasoning will not apply from the days of Con- 
stantine ^to the fall of the western empire, a period of an 
hundred and^ sixty-jthree yeai;s; as the Christian cause, 
nourisbed Ijy the wai’ra intluence^of tlie court, was then every- 
where prevaleht. * But literature ha^ no grounds for» com- 
plaint. “ From this time,” observes aif eminent modern 
writer,* ‘Hlie Christians applied themselves with moiie zeal 
4nd diligendb to the study of philosophy and of ^he liberalS 
’ arts. The emperors enc6uraged* this tastd for learning, and 
left no means uflemployed to excite and maintain a spirit of 
literary emulation among the professors of Christianity. For 
this purpose, schools were established in many cities. Libraries 
were also erected, and men of learning and genius were nobly 
recompensed by the honours* and advantj^ges tlutt were attached 
to the culture of the sciences and %irts.” And when 
examine the works, among the Latins, of some eminent writers, 
such as those of Anit)rose of Milan, of Jerom, of Sulpicius 
Severus, of Augustine, and of the Roman Leo, he must be 
deficient in equity who, comparing them, by the admitted 
ryles of composition, with the most applauded productions of 
their heathen contemporaries, hesitates in pronouncing his 
opinion. Erasmus, indeed, may seem to indulge an extrava- 
gant panegyric, when, in speaking of the writing of St. Jerom, 
lie says; Npt only has hb left all Christian writers far be- 
hind him ; he even contests the palm with Cicero. As to 

Moslieim, Eocles. Hist. i. 045. 
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mjself, 1 candidly own, that when I compare thetfi, there ap- 
pears to me somethlhg wanting in the* reputed prince of elo- 
quence* Such is the ▼ariety in Jerom, such the depth of his 
judgment, such the volubility of his conce|ltions.” ^ 

If we pUce Sulpicius Severus*by the side of the six authors 
of the Augusta^ History and of vimmianus Marcciiin us, it 
will not be difficult to deten^ine which amongst them is most 
remai'kable for peilSpicuity, for purity, and for elegance. The 
work of Severus is a sacred history from^h^ beginning of the 
world to the year 400;, and in biography, his Life of St. 
Martin of Tours maj^^be read with pleasure. , Of St. Augus- 
tine, bishop of Jlippo, I will barely observe, that greater and 
more shining talents were never united in one character; 
though we may lament that he was an African. Hence pro- 
ceeded that^involutiop and prolixity, that affectation and con- 
ceit of phrase, wliich often exhaust the patience^ and excite 
disgust. « - 

When we turn back to the,studies of^hese men, and view 
the schools which they* frequented; the cities which they 
illustrated by their lectures; the countries through which 
they travelled in quest of science; the numei’ous works wliicli 
proceeded frdm their pens; the- general ardour by which all 
f tiieir pursuits were animated, and w^hich seemed only to relax 
as the current of life ceased to flow*, — ^we shall learn, that the 
Christians of this period w’ere not negligent of the various 
branches of science; that literature was even indebted to their 
exertions; and that the blemishes by which their writings 
are disfigured originated from those causes which have been 
already sufficiently Explained. ' 

Speaking of the Chkstian writers of these ages, a modern 
critic*'* confidently asserts, that they exhibit a more elegant 
style, and a less vitiated taste, than their Gentile contempo- 
raries; and he ingeniously accounts for the superiority. 

** When an author,” says he, “has a subject before him which 
is interesting to his feelings, and is attractive by its novelty,, 
he w^iU write with force, whilst he will avoid that languor 
and affectation so often to be found in those who treat of 
subjects which repeated discussion has rendered familiar to 
the public mipd. The latter are Usually characterized by an 

* '• e 

* See on the history of these men, Cave's ITis/oria, Tiflemout, Dupin, &c. 

2 Denina. Vieeude della Lett. 1. i. c, patv. 
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ostentatioiw parrfBe figurative languti^e, by an exuberance 
of antitheses, and a frothy phraseology; while the lormeET, 
strongly impressed with the dignity oflT their theme, are more 
distinguished by Inergy, conciseness, and eloquence, which 
are best fitted to maintain their caiJse, to impress conviction, 
and tg repel hostility.”* He then mentions the principal 
Christian writers, and, contrasting their styles, pronounces 
a decisive judgment. 

The arts I approach with trembling apprehension. These 
had to suffer from the new establishment; and we may notice 
its beginning, when, at Ephesus, an ujjroar arose among the 
artists, because Paul had taught, “that thare be no gods 
which are made with hands;” by which the temple of* the 
great goddess Diana was likely to be despised, and her mag- 
nificence destroyed.^ The genius of the Grrecian artists had 
been principally displayed in forming the effigies of their 
deities. * What, then, w'as to be exjfected from the influence of 
a system, of which the leading tenqt was, that “ there be no 
gods that are raa(Je with hands?* What was apprehended at 
Ephesus >vas equally to fie expected wherever that «ystom 
should prevail. The artists would be Idft without employ- 
.ment, the temples without worshippers, and thefr idols derided 
or destroyed. 

Zeal, properly enlightened, wduld easily’have discriminated 
• bet^veeii the wtJrks of men’s hands, and their abuse. It woijld 
have spared the temples, which might be adapted to better 
purposes; and while it ridiculed their worship, would have 
preserved the statues as monuments of art., Tlie •tern pies, as 
we know* were often spar^; and there is a ihw of Honorius 
which prohibited sacrifices, but direeffed the edifices not to be 
destroyed. It is evident that I am speaking of the period in 
which Christianity ^as triumphant. At this time, it not un- 
frequently happened that new edifices for Christian worship 
were constructed from old materials, and the skill of the artist 
•was sometimes manifested in a monstrous junction of bases 
and capitals.® Many ornamental parts were at the same time 
taken to embellish the palae^ of the great. 

The statues, for which liathenism had eiprhssed a reli- 
gious veneration, experienced a worse fate. ®ut can we be 
surprised ? to*the iconoclasm of the eightlk century in 

Winckelmann, il. 32G* 
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the East, and to that *of our own countiy,^n a |hu*ch later 
period, when the Apbllo of Belvidere, or any othej^ exquisite 
specimen of art, had they been said to represent a Christian 
saint, would have been dashed to.pieces or ft-umbled ijito dust 
by its impetuous fury. Fanaticjism never differs from itself. 
The civilized nations of Europe, and particularly Italy, have 
expiated the extravagant superstition of their ancestors, by 
the encouragemcntVhich they have since given to the arts, 
and by the veneration with which everj^ fnagnicnt lias been 
preserved, which time, barbarism, and fanaticism had spared. 

The establishment ^f Christianity then, or gather, the mis- 
guided zeal of its votaries, was adverse to the line arts. In 
another sense, the very spirit of that religion was adverse to 
their encouragement. When the Greeks exhibited the images 
of their deities, tlie, talents of the greatest masters were 
employed. But the God of the Christians, a Being abstracted 
from matter, and infinite in his attributes, could not be Drought 
withih the grasp of sense, or, delineated under, any palpable 
form, however grateful or spblime. To make attempt 
was an* act of impiety; fdr it degraded his nature* and annulled 
his essencer Let iiS, for a moment, advert to the Olympian 
Jupite'* by Pllidias, which was the masterpie(% of ancient art, 
^«€nd was copied, as himself ^acknowledged, from th^ description 
of the god in Ilomeft*, when the praydt* of Thetis being granted, 
the poet says : 

** He ceased, and under his dark brows the nod 
Vouchsafed of confirmation. All around 
Ulie sov’reign’s everlasting head, his curls 
Ainhr 9 sidi sliook, and the huge mountaiu reeled." 

To the dark brows '•and ambrosial curls, the artist had 
added an image of victory in the right hand, and a buriiislied 
sceptre in tlie left, and over the wliole figure he bad (rast an 
air of divine rntyesty, which impressed the beholder with 
veneration and astonishment. The above lines are calculated 
to excite a sensation of respect and awe. But tell me : that « 
this form shall represent him, w'hose name is, lam that I am : 

“ whose power is infinite; whose presence is universtil, and 
from whose" kifowledge even n6 thought is concealed,” the 
illusion instantly vanishes, and thd sublime woi^t of Phidias 
dwindles tq. an ordinary mortal with a« bushy head ef hair 
dark eyebrows, and a flowing beard. • • 

But I pretend not to say that wdien the divine models w^ere 
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• taken away from the krtist, other subject were not left, and 
many new ones supplied by the £)hristian institute, on idl 
which we know *hat the jjencii and the chisel have been 
exercised with eminent succ^s. 

As Greece has been oftgn mentioned, and her influence on 
the literature and arts of the West has at all times been 
obvious — it may be acceptable to the reader to know what 
was their fate in more genial soil. 

After the fall of Perseus, the lastpf the Macedonian kings, 
whom the Achaians were accused of favouring, we read of 
more than a^thousand Greeks, of distinguished^merit, who,i)y 
command of the conquerors, were transported into Italy, in 
order to account for their conduct. This account was not 
demanded; but, by another sentence not less arbitrary, they 
were dispersed in the neighbouring cities; and there detained 
for mor# than seventeen years. Polybius the historian was 
one of this number^ and wh^n his companions, who had 
diffused a l^ve of Grecian literature, ^ere permitted to return, 
he remained In Rome, where tis ^eat talents and.ma|;y 
virtues had obtained general esteem. He was jfkrticularly 
intimate in the ftimily of Paulus Emilius; and he becaijj^e the 
friend, the ativiser, and the companion of the Younger Scipio.V* 

• At Rome he wrote his History; but he wrote it ii^the Ian- 
.guage of his country. Of this admirable work the greater 
part is lost; but that which remains deserves to be recoril- 
mended to the perusal of the statesman, for its lessons of poli- 
tical wisdom, and to the soldier, for its judicious instructions 
in the military art. 

Panetius, whom Cicero calls the fif s* of Stoic philosophers,® 
opened at the same i)eriod a school in Rome, which was fre- 
quented by persons of the greatest distinction; and Polybius^ 
observes that other learned Greeks were daily crowding to 
the city. A severe decree of the senate, of which the motive 
js^ not declared, soon, indeed, ordered the Greek professors 
into exile, but an impression had been made in favour of 
science, and, within a few years, a political disturbance in 
Greece brought three of the Inost renowned Athenian philo- 
sophers to th<^ Roman capital. These teachers pf wisdom dis- 
playec^all the elegance and pomp of oratory, and yrere heard 

* See the Homan writers on this»era about the year of Home, 680. 

♦ Acftd. quaest. 1. iv. * Exeii^. Virt. et Tit. c. 70. 
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with admiration. The young men, sayh Plutarch% abandon- 
ing every other pleasure, devoted their minds to the study of 
philosophy. The austere Cato was disgustad. lie perceived 
that the lofe of arms would sho/tly be absorbed in a passion 
for letters. The fathers of the senate were not exempt from 
the contagion; and he feared the effect on the publi^ mind* 
He, therefore, exerted his authority to procure the dismission 
of these dangerous emissaries of science^ vainly hoping that 
bis fellow-citizens would ^ then return to the graver pursuits 
of their fathers. 

JVhile the ge^nius of Grecian literature triumphed in Rome, 
the arms of Rome were gaining another triumph over the 
liberties and indej)endence of Greece. Some provocation, it 
may be admitted, had been given to the proud republic; but 
to dare to be free, when the neighbouring nations had sub- 
mitted to be slaves, was deemed ample provocation. ..“In the 
divided state of the Grecian republics, though the Achaian 
league formed a loose bcAid of union amongst tlicni, resistance 
sejvedi only to irritate animosity, and to provoke oppression. 
This fate, ‘Metellus> the Roman general, seemed anxious to 
avert but he was succeeded by the consul dVlummius, who, 

the head of a powerful army, advanced into the country, 
gained complete victory,, plundered, and burnt Corinth, 
which the arts of painting and sculpture «eemed to have 
selected for their favourite abode. Soon after this, commis- 
sioners arrived from Rome, by whom the popular governments 
in all the cities were abolished, magistrates established under 
a Roman praitor, 'life Achaian league dissolved, anl Greece 
reduced to a province di>f the empire. This was effected in 
the one hundred and forty-sixth year before the Christian 
era, and the same in which Carthage feP. 

In this disastrous period of the Grecian history, we must 
not, either in arts or letters, expect to find that transcendent 
excellence which had excited the admiration of the polished 
world. From the age of Alexander, the Greeks, compelled 
to submit to a master, had lost that elevation of character 
which liberty diad produced; £^d a great degeneracy soon 
appeared in every intellectual pursuit. As the spirit of 
patriotism ^vanished, the fire of genii:^ seemed to Income 
extinct; and it is generally agreed, thatf ^b3ir subsednent 

* Plut. in Cat. Cens. 
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^ artists, as well al theif poets, oratcnrs, l^Btorians, and philoso* 
phers, w^e mere imitators of the great originals of tlieir 
country. It would have been well had they been content 
only to imitate; ijht whilst incapable of primitive excellenoe^ 
they still coveted distinction, and Vainly struggled to merit 
fame by false conceits ai«3 artificial refinements. Notwith- 
standing this marked degeneracy, the language of Greece was 
everjrwliere spoken, and Atliens remained the principal seat 
of philosophy and of the arts. 

Of the political state of Athens it* is proper to observe, that, 
in the Macedonian war, having remained attached to the 
interests of ‘llome, she shared not the fate of ihe other cities; 
and even after the destruction of Corinth, and the dissolution 
of the Achaian league, she continued in the full possession of 
her ancient liberties. But her consequence wasigone. And 
things ^mained in this state, without any remarkable altera- 
tion, tin, in the Mithridatic war,* she was seduced by the 
artifices of one of •her citizens, t^je philosopher Aristo, to 
declare against tl^e Romans. The year after this fatal step, 
Sylla entered Greece, and sitting down before Athens, cnn- 
tinued the siege ^vith vaidous success; ahd, after a desperate 
,resistan(ie, ^uring which the edifices, sacred groves, and the 
walks of the academy without the walls were destroyed, ht 
forced an entrance, and Seliveretl up the 'city to tile plunder 
' of his soldiersT *Still the relentless conqueror could ^eel 
something like sympathy for the destiny of Athens; and he 
said that he would pardon the children for the sake of their 
fathers. Ilis resentment,, however, impelled hitn to direct 
many stately buildings to be levelled; and^le collected an 
immense booty in the precious productions of the arts. After 
this he left the unfortunate city to ruminate over the miseries 
which its own temeKty had occasioned, and to the enjoyment 
of such liberty as could be felt amidst ruins.* These calami- 
ties were succeeded by a period of tranquillity, which expe- 
rienced some temporary interruptions during the civil com- 
motions of the empire. 

If the allurements of the| Roman capital had attracted so 
many learned Greeks, while their country Wks free, we must 
now expect behold a more general emigratien. The various 
sects^f philosopheift, stoics, epicureans, peripatetics, acade- 
mics, appeared" in Rome;® inculcated the principles of their 

* Plut. ill Sul. 2 See Brucker, Hist. Crit. Pliilos. u. c. 1. 
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respective schools with winning sopbUpry; and fmled not to 
add to the number of their, followers and adorers. I’he works 
of ^Cicero, which were i^ritten at a somewhat later period, wdll 
show us how this admiration extended, ancfVho were the phi- 
losophers 01 principal distinction who then resorted to the 
Roman capital. It is worthy of remark, that even thes works 
of Aristotle owed tlieir first publication to Rome. They had 
been preserved, bu! not in an unmutilated state; and liad not 
been circulated in Greece, when they feld into the hands of 
Sylla, who, with other spoils, conveyed them to Italy.* 

When the Augustan age commenced, we know with what 
ardour every literary object was pursued, and tliat the Romans, 
not satisfied with the instructions which might be collected 
from the learned Greeks at Rome, travelled to Athens, in 
order to study on the spot which so many men of great talents 
and genius had adorned. But two observations must, here be 
made, not very creditable to Greece, and which show tliat 
the sun of their literarv renown had set. J st. In looking 
over the list of writers who at this time floufishpd,^ 1 find few 
Greek names of any eminence : 2d.^ Of those who now visited 
Greece, it is said thdt the objects of their admiration were not 
the works of contemporaries, but those of Phiiias ^d Apelles, 
df Sophocles, Plato, and Demosthenes.^ 

In the4ist just Alluded to* are thS two historians Diodorus 
Siculus and Dionisius of Halicarnassus ;• from the first of 
whom we have a General Histort/ of all nations, and .from the 
second, Roman Antiqnities; both in Greek, and both imper- 
fect. They had yesided many y^ars in Rome, during the 
reigns of Caesar* and^of, Augustus. We do not expect to find 
in them the style of Tlftjcydides or of Xenophon; but their 
works abound with valuable information. With these authors 
was nearly contemporary the celebrated geographer Strabo.^ 
Having taken possession, as it seemed, of the Roman 
schools, the Greeks were not willing to relinquish the place of 
honour; and, during the succeeding ages, whilst they w'^ere 
generally countenanced by the reigning princes, we find 
them conspicuous in every intell^tual pursuit, that of poetry 
excepted, and xfiaintaining the high prerogative of their lan- 

» Bmcker, Hist.*' Phil, ii, c. I. 

* See Leiigltet dii Fresnoy, t. i. Fahriems Bib. GrcSc. 2 wssim, 

* Gillies : History of Greece, iy. ^99. * 

* Bib. Grace, iii. iv. v. • 
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5 guage. ^ftnust not omit to mention *%ven while the house 
of Ctesar continued to disgrace the^ purple, the name d 
Epictetus, the firj^ of heathen moralists, whose Enchiridim 
Christians may peruse with advantage. To Epictetus we 
must add Arrian, the judicious historian of the Expeditions qf 
Alexander^ and the disciple of Epictetus ; Dion, from his 
eloquence named Chrysostom, of whom njany orations and a 
treatise on the Duties of Kings are extant; and Plutarch, the 
most celebrated hf •biographers, and the most agreeable of 
moralists. These learned men wei^ natives of Asia Minor, 
if we except Wutarch, who was a Bcedlian; but Rome was 
their place Of general residence.* * 

Nor are the succeeding writers entitled to less praise: 
Appian of Alexandria, •who, in the reign of Antoninus, wrote 
a Roman History^ of which much has perished :*Ptolemy of 
Pelusiu^ in Egypt, the geographer and astronomer, whose 
system of the world prevailed, till it was superseded by more 
modern discoveries:*-Lucian bf Samosata in Syria, whose 
elegant anfl lively Dialogues wMl ba read as long as Attic 
wit shall please, and lively representatioijs of the. follies ahd 
eccentricities of jiuman nature shall interest. In the reign of 
Antoninus, i^ausanias of Cmsarea in Cappadocia, wrote Travels 

, throvgh Greece, a work wjiich, to tRe charip of an basy narra- 
tive, adds an aqpurate description of the country, al he then 
found it, and thereYore must be deemed highly important <to 
the study* of antiquity, and the history of the arts. From Dion 
Cassius of Nice in Bithynia, the favourite of manj^ emperors, 
by whom^he was raised to the highest offices jn the state, we 
possess the remains of a Roman Histefy, composed in a style 
which the severest critic may approve, but not with a mind 
less influenced by prejudice than by truth. Herodian wrote 
with some elegance, principally on those transactions of the 
Roman state with whicli he had himself been personally 
acquainted 

’ • In Constantinople, in the first half of the fifth century, 
Zosimus compiled a History of the emperors, from Augustus 
to the year 410. The work| as we have it, ^ is , incomplete; 
and is written with great freedom, with mum asperity, and 
wdth striking* indications of an undue partiality. From the 
freedofii with ^)(hiah he exposes the conduct of some Christian 

* See tbe Bib. Groec. iv. 
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emperors, an atten^pt was early made, and imt without 
success, to throw suspicion on his veracity. But tlie style is 
pure and perspicuous, not void of sweeti^ess, nor wantonly 
rhetorical. \ 

These writers, the last' excepted, spent the greater part of 
their lives in Borne; and their woi*ks evince, that the decline 
of Grecian literatqre must not, in its descent, be compared 
with that of the western world. It has even been made a 
question, why the former should have malhtained its supe- 
riority, particularly in the line of historical composition. 
That so many of thaf nation should have written on the affairs 
of^Rome, can Occasion no surprise, when the magnitude of 
the object is considered; but it may be remarked, that none 
of them were from Greece, properly so called. 

But Longinus was'^from Athens, (at least he passed much 
of his life in that city), the tutor and minister of Zej;H)bia, tlie 
queen of Palmyra. Of his Tvorks, which are said to have 
been numerous, the Treatise on the SubUme, (with the excep- 
tion of a few fragments) alone remains; but this has immor- 
taSized his memory. When Palmyra opened her gates to the 
victorious Aurelian, the philosopher, to whom the resistance 
which* that city had made was ascribed, was sei^^ed and exe- 
cuted. We may be allowed to think that, amidst the palaces, 
temples, %nd porticos of that celebrated spot — the ruins of 
wjhich, scattered over an extent of severdl miles, still excite 
the admiration of travellers — the mind of Longinus had 
learned to cherish those elevated conceptions which he so 
vividly felt and so .energetically expressed. It is, however, 
by some thought that* his principal works were completed 
before he visited Palmyra. He died about the year 270 .^ 

It was philosophy, however, which, at this time, most 
engaged the Grecian mind; and Alexandria was its principal 
school. Ammianus Marcellinus, in describing this celebrated 
city, speaks of the temple of Serapis, with its columns, its 
breathing statues, and its other ornaments, which the Roman 

* See with reference to Zozixnue ihe^ermirc de M. de St. CroiXy p. 4(i6, 
in the 49th vol. of the Memoires de VAc^demie des Jmcriptions ct Belles 
Lettresy and two />ther dissertations in the same volume hyf the same author, 
the one on the taste of the emperor Hadrian for ^Philosophy, the other com- 
prehending a^'list of the celebrated men of literaturlfe art in the age of 
Hadrian. 

2 Bib. Greec. iv. Dissert. Philolog. Ed. Toupe. i 
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capital copM alone equal; of its libraiies, collected by the 
Ptolomies, which contained seven hunted thousand volumes^ 
part of whicli had been consumed in tne war witl^ Caesar; of 
its climate, refreshed by genial gales, which to a native of 
Italy might seem the climate bf another world; of the eminent 
men, by whose labours it had been illustrated, and of its pre- 
sent literary pursuits,^ Here AmmoniusJ taught, who was 
the fathei- ol* that sect which was distinguished by the name 
of the New Platoflicft, and which, pretending to form into one 
compound all the various systems df philosophy and all the 
modes of religidn, spread with amazing rapidity throughout 
the greatest part of the Roman world. But as Ih the doctrides 
concerning the Deity, the human soul, the things invisible, 
they gave a preference to the opinions of Plato, they received 
the appellation of Platonists. Many leifirned Chrfetians were 
eager ti^ enter this comprehensive pale ; and particularly 
Alexandrian doctors, who, with the profession of the gospel 
wished to retain the title, the dignity, and the habit of philo- 
sophers. But, certainly,^ the simplicity of the Cliristian 
doctrine could ill accord with an heterogeneous mass* maXie 
up of all tlie follies which the mind of man had conceived, 
which the genius of Ammonius and Ids scholars iif vain 
s attempted to blend into ope consistent whole. Among these 
_ scholars the mogt eminent was Plotinus, who travetfed much, 
'and resided long in’Rome, where many illustrious men became 
his followers. Of this number was Porphyry, a native of 
Tyre, and a dangerous enemy of Christianity; but who still 
further diffused the doctrines of the*Amnionian school, 
and adorned the lessons which he taught with the blandish- 
ments of a polished style. He had' studied eloquence under 
Longinus.*'* 

But though Alexandria and other schools had become so 
renowned, it must not be imagined that those of Greece 
were deserted. The proximity to Byzantium, when it be- 
*came the seat of empire, would more strongly recommend 
them; and Athens, we know, was now much frequented. 
Here, about the year 350, we find Julian, afterwards named 
the apostate, and with hinj the two friends, Gregory of Na- 
zianzus, and Basil of Cassarea, the first of whom has given us 

^ Ber. Gfst. 1. xxii. c. xvi. , * Bib. Grsec. iv. c. xxvi. 

* Brucker, Hist. Phil. ii. sect. 4. Dissert, ut. ante. Bib. Grsec. iv.^c. xxvi . 
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6(Hne account of thei4.theman schools, *and a ininh.te delinea- 
tion of the person of t^uli'an.* The talents which these lumi- 
naries of the church possessed, and the el(^uence which they 
displayed, <io honour to, the sdliools of Athens; and if to 
the^ we join two other Christian orators, Gregory of Nyssa, 
the brother of Basil, and John (Jhrysostora, the bi^op of 
Constantinople, Grecian elo<|uence must still be admitted to 
hare maintained a high degree of excellence. Erasmus, 
though he speaks mucli in praise of Chrysostom, is inclined 
to give the palm to the bishop of Ciesarea. 

Among the emperors who were favourable* to letters, Con- 
stantins, the son of Constantine, is related to have opened a 
public library in Constantinople, which was afterwards much 
augmented by Julian. The latter erected some stately 
edifices for ihe reception of books, to the number of which he 
sedulously added, and wl\jich, it is said, were gradually accu- 
mulated to one hundred and twenty thousand; while Greek 
and Latin secretaries, who wfire maintained from the royal 
treasury, were constantly enfployed in making -accurate trah- 
sdinpts of ancient authors, or in preparing new compositions. 
Other cities also had libraries, particularly Antioch ; and 
many,*' necessarily, were the private collections: d)ut I read, 
at this time, of no public fibrary in Athens. 

. To this view much more might be added; but what has 
been said may suffice to show, that the Grecian tongue, whilst 
it was so generally cultivated, had not lost its primitive 
beauty; and that works had not ceased to be published, in 
which taste, elogance, and judgment are conspicuous; while 
the arts, as far as tH^y were patronised, continued to be 
indebted to Grecian ingenuity 

> Greg. Naz. op. See La Bleterie’s Life of Julian. We may also 

refer tjie reader to M. Stuart Boyd’s interesting “ Select Passages of the 
writings of St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory Kazianzen, and St. Basil." 3nd ed. 
London, 18 JO. . 

* See Bib. Qiadc. pasnim, also Leltfoden, etc. von Meusel. 
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A VIEW OF THE FALLEN STATE OF LITERATURE AND THE 
ARTS, FROM THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE, IN 
476 , TO THE BEGINNING OP THE REI^N OF CHARLEMAGNE, 
IN 774 . 


Settlements of the bai’barous nations — In Italy — In Spain — In Gaul— In 
Africa — In Germany — In Britain — The Huns*-ReflectioiA on the cha- 
nu'ter the Goths — Generid outline of the times— State of learning in 
Italy during tlic Gothic reign— Disastrous state of Italy — lleiga of the 
Lomhords — Stale of learning — Th^ end o| the Lombard government— 
Frencli writers — Spanish writers — Gfmian^ — The state of England — 
Bede — The wo'rks principally read in the schools. 

As the niost^ fatal blow to the declining cause of litei%ture 
^a,nd the polite arts was given by tlie*8ettlement of tiie various 
barbarous tribes in the kii^gdonis •of Europe, that nflilignant 
influence did not cease to operate, till time, and the tissue of 
events, having improved the state of society, began to gene- 
rate new desires, and excite into new action the dormant 
jK)wers of mind. Thus, in the moral ^o»der of* things, a 
revolving •system seems to prevail; •and change, with a 
greater or less celerity, succeeds to cITange, as man ascends 
the arduous steep of (ixcellence, or falls back into degenei'acy 
and ignorance. The*barbarous tribes, whom I have men- 
tioned, were our progenitors: it may, therefore, be proper, 
as their characters and habits were alike, briefly to state, what 
portions of Europe they occupied at this period. 

They came from the provinces of Germany, whicli the 
Romans had not subdued, tyd from the widely extended 
regions of the north of Europe and north-west of Asia, which 
regions, from •the swarms which they poured aut upon the 
south, have receivei^ tlfe significant appellation of the ‘^Store- 
house of nations.”* Whence this exuberant fecundity, *which 
hasjiardly been equalled in the more genial circumstances of 
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modem times, hastdot been explained ; *and we may be 
allowed to thv^, that^the imagination was not idle in calcu- 
lating the |K>pnlation of a ferocious and wnquering enemy. 
“ But theii true numbers/’ observes a juft reasoner/ were 
never known. Those who werd conquered by them are their 
historians, and shame may have Excited them to say, that 
they were overw^ielmed with multitudes. To count is a 
modem practice, the ancient method was to guess; and when 
numbers are guessed they are always magnified.” To this 
enemy, as they made.thdir incursions from different quarters 
or at different times* various names have beem given; though 
it*is general!/ agi*eed that they were children • of the same 
stock; and they have been long designated by the common 
appellation of Goths. ^ 

I have ^related that, in 476, the fate of the western em- 
pire, dismembered as it had been, year after year, ^s finally 
decided by Odoacer, at tlie head of the lleruH. Under this 
chieftain, during thirteen years, Italy enjoyed repose; when 
the Ostrogoth Theodoyc im’^adet^the country, and, after - an 
dbstihate resistancp, founded the Gothic dynasty in 493.'*^ 

The remoter provinces of the empire weye less capable of 
oppoling the overwhelming torrent. Eai-ly in /he fifth cen- 
tuiy, we ^e the Vandals*, the Alani, and the Suevi, dividing, 
among fliemselves the Spanish territory, while the Romans 
opposed only a feeble resistance, and the Viountry experienc^ed 
more than the ordinary waste of war. But what amity could 
subsist amongst these barbarous tribes, who were ail intent on 
extending th^r ^possessions? they quarrelled: the^Visigoths, 
who were masters of southern Gaul, joined the Romans: but 
about the year 468, tfie Romans themselves were completely 
driven out of the country; and the Visigoth empire was 
founded by their leader Euric, who still retained the Gaulish 
provinces, of which Toulouse was the capital.^ 

The northern part of Gaul had been long invaded, and 
long partially occupied %y the Franks. Their permaneift 
establishment is fixed as early as the year 351 ; after which 
time they^ co/itinued to extend themselves, though often 

w 

* Dr. Johnsoft ; Journey to the Western Islands, p. 22#. 

* Jomandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 4, &c. • < 

* IbiiA c. 07. Hist. Miscall. 1. xt. Prooop. 1. i. «c.* i, inter Her. Itol. 
Scriptores, t. i. 

* S^e the some writers. 
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vigorously S>ppofijd; apd before the mid^ of ^ next eeii«^ 

• tury they •began to number their kings of the Merovingian 
race. Of this race was the celebrated Clovi^ the real 
founder of the Fftnch monarchy, who^ in the banning of 
the sixth century, established the selt (^his empire at Paris.^ 

In the fifth century, wMch was everywhere so fatal to the 
Boman power, another tribe, named Burgundians, had seized 
the eastern part of Gaul; but they were ‘finally reduced by 
the overbearing powr of the Franks.^ 

The Vandals were now masters ofi Africa. About the year 
428, under the conduct of the ferociouf Genseric, they bad 
voluntarily relinquished their conquests in Spain, and landing 
in Africa, subdued the countiy in a few years. The Romans 
everywhere trembled at the name of Genseric, and history 
has recorded his conquests, his depredations «>n all the 

• neighboi^ring coasts, and his pillage of Rome, in 455. Bfe 

died about the year 480, leaving thS kingdom, which he had 
founded, to liis son Huneric,® • , 

So widely extended wa^ the oountry known by the name 
of Germany, and so various the nations’ comprehended \md8r 
the common appellation of Germans, that it is not easy to 
convey any ^istihct idea of the revolutions which that f;oun- 
^ try experienced. Many of the barbarous tribes of which I have 
‘spoken came either from^Germafly, or cer1;ainly thfbugh its 
•provinces; and the Romans were compelled to retire, new 
states of independent nations were formed, collected from the 
aboriginal inhabitants, or from sucli strangers as had chosen 
that country for their abqde. When westdhi empire 
fell, the Germans were established in their prfinitive liberty; 
and it may be said of them, that, notf having been overrun 
and extirpated by invaders, the stock remained pure, and 
their customs, mannet's, and institutions, in a great measure, 
unchanged.^ 

The Romans had been masters of Britain more than four 
hundred years,” when, early in the Ume inauspicious centuiy, 
the misfortunes of which we have so often deplored, they 
voluntarily withdrew their l^ons, for the defence of the 

• more vital parts of the empiroT The Britons HadVeluctantly 

, * See the authors b^ore* quoted, also Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. 

» Ibid. • . • Procop. Bel. Vand. 1. i. 

See Cteuar, Tacitus, &c. • 
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submitted their ueclj^to the yoke, but usa|e had reconciled ^ 
them to servitude; t^ey had adopted the manners of the* 
conquerors^, on whom they were habituated to rely for pro- 
tection ag^nst the inroads of the northSni borderers. It 
was with deep regret tSat they beheld the Koman troops 
depart, after which, during thirty* years, we peruse^ 4ihe la- 
mentable tale of their suderings, and their degeneracy, when, 
in public council, it was agreed to invite the assistance of the 
Saxon pirates. The Saxons landed about 'the year 450, and 
the progressive history of their successes, and of the brave 
but unavailing resistance by which they were opposed, is too 
Wfell known to need any explanation. 

While Europe had been thus wasted, and occupied by the 
various nations of the Gothic family, a still more barbarous 
people, frcm the regions north of Mount Caucasus, were 
busied in the same work of devastation, sometimes mtjjting wai* 
on both empires, at otheSrs serving in their armies; uniting 
with the Goths at on^ period, and pursuing them with the 
most hostile vengeance at another. The primitive parents,, as 
Jomandes^ gravely writes, from whom the Huns derived their 
origin, were devils* and witches; an opinion which betrays the 
formidable impression made on the Gothic mipd. Those, . 
says he, whom they could not subdue by force of arms, they 
put to fltght by tfiijir horrid aspect. Their grim visage, de- 
formed by scars, in wliich no eyes were 'visible, seemed like 
a formless lump of flesh. Low in stature, but active and 
muscular, they were expert horsemen, and skilled in the use 
of the boV. Thejr whole deportment breathed deHance, 
while their ihanncrs» were savage, and their way of life 
beastly. After varioiJs exploits, and battles won and lost 
in almost eve^y province of the west, and in many parts of 
the east, particularly under their greai leader Attila, these 
formidable savages had, before the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, tlie possession of oxtensive territories beyond tlie 
Danube.^ 

It may with truth be said, that at the opening of the sixth 
centhry, no country of the forpier western empire remained 
unoccupied* by some barbarous tribe. The ancient inhabi- 
tants, and the Homans who had settled amongst them, were 

> Tacit, in Vit. Agric. * Gildas, Excid. Bntan. 

* See Jomandes, de Heb. Get. Procop. de Bel. Gotb. Hiet. Misc. 
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extermina&d m*fl long suec6s{doxi of '"i^vage and war^ tiiej 
were coni|)elled to se^ for lAeltcr some other soil, oi", 
mixed in the invading mass, were utterlj lost to nhservatioa. 
What we know t<f have happened if. this countr}* may assist 
us in forming some notioj^ of the fate of other regions. 
Thosew institutions, laws, tnanners, arts, and sciences, which 
it is the work of ages even imperfectly establish, disap- 
peared* When the Romans conquered any people, they intro- 
duced amongst thenwthe arts, the improvements, the comforts of 
}>o!ished life; land, in return for the of independence, 
bestowed the cj^adties of more rational existence. Th^e 
capacities, and more than these, the actual dbquirements of 
civilised society, the Gk)ths and Huns dissipated into air; 
and contemning what they had no capacity to enjoy, they 
reproduced the reign of bf^barism. • • ^ 

But were these people really so barbarous as the writers 
of Roman history have been stndious to represent them? On 
tliis subject, Tacitus^ in describing 4th6 German nations, or 
mpre recent authors, ^ wh(^ witness^ overwhelmingforcc 
of the Gothic invaders, must be read with caution. Their 
language was not at all or only imperfec&y understood; and 
tlierc would be a stronger propensity hideously to exaggerate 
rather than faithfully to depict what was necessafilv viewed 
’ through an opaque and t Aubled hiedium, when the* country 
• had been laid waste; property forcibly alienated; friends 
murdered or exiled; the endearing moniftnents of other days 
overturned; and all that was venerable derided or deformed. 
Though in all thisjTew exqpsses might coqimitted, which 
are not tHe usual attendants on invasion and conquest — ^the 
sufferers were not likely to be sparin'^ of their complaints; 
and of their invectives where they could be vented with im- 
punity. • 

Jomandes, a Gothic monk, by some styled bishop of Ra- 
venna,^ lived in the sixth c^ury, is more partid^ as 
•might be expected, and perhaps mfb exact in describing the 
ch^acter of a people from whom he was himself dedbended. 
He says that they surpassed ^the Romans in ^gftre and in 

^ Hist, Soriypt. AmiBiah. Marcell, pnsit, • 

* This, on weighty reagons, is controverted by Muratori, pr«f. od Jor 
Hand, if int. Eer.^talf Scrip. — The work of Jomandes is an abridgmen 
of the History of tlfe celebiated Cassiodonis, on the same Subject, wMcl 
bos been l(ist.«^See Fabricins, Blbt Lat. ii. 
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bravery; they had apbng them, he adcjs, e\^en at i^he time of 
their early migrations^ men of extraordinary erudition, who 
were their Toasters in the schools of wisdom; henc^e the Goths 
were esteemed more learned than«other barbarous nations, and 
almost comparable with ‘the Greeks. He proceeds to de- 
scribe their devotion to the god Mars, whom they propitiated 
by human victims, their further advances in civilisation, and 
their skill in music. He observes, that about the time of 
Sylla and of J ulius Cmsar, the Goths, whom the latter could 
not conquer, were wbplly* guided by the advice of the sage 
Diceneus. Sensible' of their docile disposition, and their 
natural talents, theye was no part of philosophy which he 
withheld from them. He instructed them in ethics, in order 
to civilize their manners; in the laws of nature, to show 
them that othese law® were to be observed; and he taught 
them logic, which rendered them more expert than other 
nations in the art of reasoning. He proposed to their con- 
templation the theory o^ the twelve zodiacal signs, the revo- 
lutions of the planets, and the wh^oie science of astronomy, 
w^iieh'sho^s the increase and wane of the m‘oon, and how 
much the liery globe of the sun exceeds the earth in magni- 
tude. With what pleasure then, says he, when the repose 
of a few days allowed a respite from arms, did these brave 
men turit their thoughts to*philosoJ>hy. You might observe 
one scrutinizing the face of the heavens aiiother exploring 
the nature of herbs find fruits; a third calculating . the uses 
of the moon; and a fourth pursuing the labours of the sun 
in its diurhal coursf. By these ^pd many other lessons, the 
fame of Diceneus had vbecome so great, that fill ordefs of men, 
and even the chiefs, obbyed Mm. He then selected the most 
worthy, whom he instructed in theology, and taught to wor- 
ship the gods.^ Comosicus, his successefe', and not his inferior 
in wisdom, was held in almost equal veneration. Ife became 
the king and Mgh priest xif the (^thic people, whom he ruled 
injustice. 

Thus writes the Gothi^Joraandes; but in describing the 
Huns, who were the enemies of his nation, he makes use of 
the. darkest colours, and has rJjcourse to fable in order to 
deepen the shadesi^ We may then naturally ^suppose that 
both the pretures are dedcient in Mstoiical impaitiali^^; and 


* De rebus Oet. xi. 


« Ibid. xxiv. 
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if some decfiactiorf may, justly be made his praise, au 
• reserved c^'edit should not be given. to, his abuse. But it is 
evident, that from their habits of vagrant and prefatory life, 
these nations wej% composed of barbarians, though some 
tribes might have received ‘a tincfure of such elementary 
knowledge as tlieir histoilan has described. Even after a 
residence of some years in Italy,* we find the Gk)ths charac- 
terized by a sort of innate distaste for literature. 

If the Goths werei so enlightened as is asserted, particu- 
larly in what regarded religion, theif m^ims widely differed 
from those of tlm Gauls and Germans. ^Among the former, 
over whom the Druids presided, it is know^ with what 
jealous caution all sacred knowledge was withheld. Nothing 
even of history or of philosophy was committed to writing, 
but what it might, on solemn occasions, be proper to commu- 
nicate to the people, was recorded in songs or ballads, whicfi 
were preserved by memory. But* they seem to have all 
agreed, that to perform deeds «f valour w^as more glorious 
than to speak or write eleg^tiy. And that mental application, 
as tending to withclraw the individual from the usc^ of hrm#, 
was beneath the dignity of manhood. Th*e Gauls, however, 
as they have b^en represented to us by Csesar,' and tlie 
Germans, as* they have been depicted by Tacitus, appear far 
’superior to the Goths in flieir mdxims and institutrons, and 
-we may lament that- the enervating effects of Roman inteiv 
course sligukl have prepared them for the yoke of servi- 
i ude. 

After the extinction of tl\p literary spir^, and thd cessation 
of intellectual culture thi*oughout the .west of Europe, the 
barbai-ous conquerors might with pleasure contemplate a 
state of society, in few respects raised above tlie level of 
their own. The few Instancea in which they might discern 
any traces of mental superiority were not such as were calcu- 
lated to create the feeling of envyji^he sense of inferiority, 
particularly when they had obtaine^H|h a ^gnal triumph over 
those wlip atfected a superiority irrintellectuid attainments. 
Amalasuntha, the daughter of the Gothic king, Theodoric, 
was left guardian to her son ^halaric, the heir to the Italian 
throne. She wis herself a woman of uncommon endowments, 
compared with the standard of that age; for she had Mstened 
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* ‘ Cces. Comment, vi. %'acit. de mor. Germ. 
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to the political lectm'hs of Cassiodoru^ an<f imhilled wisdom 
from the lips of Boetyis.- It was her anxious wish that liei- 
son should^be educated after the Roman manner, and frequent 
the public *schools. At the same time, siie selected for Jiis 
tutors three individuals from ifmong the Goths, of mature 
age, and of distinguished celebrit/ for their wisdom fuid mo- 
deration. This measure did not please; and one day when 
she had punished liim, and he was seen in tears, the Gothics 
lords were tilled with indignation, and waited on the queen. 

This method of e^^eation, madam,” said they, “ is neither 
honourable to our prince, nor advantageous to us. Courage 

not promoted by letters, and the lessons of age often gtuie- 
rate cowardice and pusillanimity. Athalaric must hereafter 
show his prowess in the field, and aspire to military renown. 
Dismiss th m these pedants, and let the youth be trained to 
&ms. Thcodoric would not permit our Gothic children to 
frequent the schools, as fie remarked that those who had been 
taught to tremble at tlnji rod,«would never look without shud- 
dering on the spear, .^nd die, mij^lara, conquered provinces, 
and acquired a crown, though not a wdiisper of learning had 
approached his ears. Reflect on this; and let your son liave 
companions of his owm age, from whose conversation he may 
imbibe generous sentiments, and learn to govern agreeably to 
the institutions of the Goths.”^ Amalasuntha reluctantly 
assented; and the youth, after a few yeare, was worn out by 
debauchery and carried to the grave. 

The prospect whi(;h now lies before us is dreary to behold. 
It is spread over an immeasurable^extent, not altogether desti- 
tute of fertility, butwdthout cultivation. The objects capable 
of interesting the atteiirion will be but few. But may we not, 
with a sort of melancholy pleasure, dwell on these few as wc ilo 
on the fragments of some dilapidated monument? The difier- 
ence is palpable. These fragments delight, because they still 
show the exquisite tast^^’ the artist, and serve to carry our 
contemplations back tMp days of other years, when subli* 
mity, combined with beafity, attested the perfection of human 
skill. Other associations enter into the general conception. 
But where all is rude and tasteless, however entire the object 
f be, no gratification is experienced. 


Procopius (Ic Bel. Ootli. ii. lie was a Creek, lived in the court of 
Justinian, and was a witness to many of the events which he if kted. 
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A late writer of great classical taste, speaking of this period, 
3alls it “the age of monkery and legends; of Leonine verses, 
vtliat is of bad Ljgdn put into rhime;) of project^f to divide 
truth by plougli -shares; of ftrusadeg to conquer infidels and 
extirpate heretics; of princes deposed, not as Cnesus was by 
Cyrus,* but by one w’ho haS no armies, and who did not even 
wear a sword.”' Yet he allows "that some.sparks of intellect 
\vere at all times visible; and he proceeds beautifully to 
observe, that the*feV who were enliglitened, when arts and 
soiences were thus obscured, may be* sak^to have maintained 
the contmulh/ of knowledge; “to have been (if I may use t^e 
expression) iike the twilight of a summer’s night; that auspi- 
cious gleam between the setting and the rising sun, which, 
though it cannot retain the lustre of the day, helps at least to 
save us from the totality of darkness.” ‘riie obseA ations are 
rather amdiciable to times not ijuite sjo remote. 

AVhen Thcodoric, about the year 493, was firmly seated on 
the thi'onc, we are told that Italy once more enjoyed the 
return of liftppy days; ancl the liRppier, doubtless, because by 
no means the object of previous expectation. Unlike ‘othw 
conquerors, Tligodoric, sensible of the superiority which 
marked the^nianners of the people whom he, had subhued, 

• left them in f>ossession of J:heir law^, which, lie contmanded to 
be inviolably ol^ervcd; and be retained the same form of 
’government, the stlme distribution of provinces, the same 
magistrates and dignities. By this policy he hoped to recon- 
cile even the Romans to liis sovereignty; and to con\dnce 
them, th^t, though a barbarian, he was*inorp worthy of a 
sceptre than many of their nation ly whom the throne of 
Ciesar had been occupied. The mind of Theodoric, it is 
certain, cannot justly^ be designated by the epithet barbarous, 
lie had, indeed, received a military education amongst his 
countrymen; but he had visited, at Byzantium, and had 
received signal favours from the ij||Derial court. And, what 
jS*a striking proof of a discrimin£wBlg-mind, he chose for his 
principal adviser a man of great learning and integrity, the 
celebrated Cassiodorus. It ^ems, however, to be generally 
admitted, unless by those. who perpetually merge truth in 
flattery, that* he was extremely illiterate, and could never 
accomplish th^ arduous task of writing his own name. The 


Pliilolog. Inquiries, iii. 1 . 
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reader has just hear^ the barbarous ♦speech of tjjc Ootluc 
nobles to Amalaanotba. * But the greater praise is due to 
Theodoricif, while, from the defect of edupition, he was him - 
self void oilearning, he <;ould vaiiue it in others, and, throngh 
a reign of thirty-three years, *be the encourager and tlu* 
patron of letters. As the late princes had made Ib^n enna 
the seat of empirp, Theodoric made it liis usual plncc of 
residence.* 

In speaking of the character of the Gdthic people. I iniglii 
have observed, thai^the ‘superstitious reverence wliicli 
h^d always shown to the ministers of religion contrihuti d 
nmcli, on their first invasion, to the well-being of the con- 
quered countries, and more after their conversion to the 
Christian faith. They ti'ansfen*ed tliis hallowed i'eeling to 
the new skccrdotal Wder; and, under its influence, spared 
their persons, witli the e/lifices and other objects wi*h whicii 
tliey -were associated. Learning and its repositories thus 
sometimes experienced «prote!ition, whilfj palaces and castles, 
with their inhabitants, yere*wraptiin flames. Thte deference 
f<5r the priesthood was inherited by Theodoric. It was usual 
witli him, early in the morning, to frequent religious assem- 
bly oV bishops, and other ministers, with whom te familiarly 
‘conversed r though it sedmed, sayg the historiln,^ to havt*. 
been the* effect of a habit long contracted, rather than dictated 
by any motive of rational respect. 

Cassiodorus, to whose counsels Italy was indebted for hci’ 
repose, and Tlieodoric for his fame, was a native of Calabria. 
He had experjenpced the patronage of Odoacer; but, under 
Theodoric, he had been raised to the highest offices of the 
state, which he continued to administer under his successors, 
till the commencement of the Gothic war. He then retired 
from all public employments; and in the solitude of a mo- 
nastery he closed a long life of usefulness and virtue. 

Of his various works^^jg prindpal is a collection of Letters, 
written whilst he was iflBister to the Gothic kings; and is, 
therefore, highly interesting frenn the historical matter which 
it contains. He was also the ^author of a Gothic Histori/, 

t 

^ See on tlie raign and charaeter of the Oot\uc king, tfie many writers 
quoted by MAratori in Iiim Amwli d’ltalia, iii. ; also Ber. ^tnl. Horip. pas. 

* J)e Theod. ap. <loniand. 181 . * 

* See a list of tJiem in Cave and in Fnbricins, Bib. Lnt. ii. * 
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which is l&t, exfept ip its probable abridgment of Jornandes.* 

' Ilis styl<f is characterized in a few. w'ords, when it is said to 
possess a harmony, a construction, and a phraseology, so 
peculiarly his ow'fl, as to be.best defined by the (Jkpression — 
barbarous elegance,'^ His digressibns are numerous, and his 
display of learning such,%s if it had been his wish to shame 
th(‘ gross ignorance of his contemporaries, or to make the 
faded lionours of literature revive. The ifioment of his retiie- 
imuit, it has been said, was the epoch of their expiration. In 
his retirement, however, Cassiodonus oyitinued to write on 
subjects which Avere adapted to liis new*(Slling. He employed 
his monks in the meritorious labours of transoription; he 
instrumental in procuring translations of Greek authors; and 
he enriched his monastery with a copious collection of books. 
TJiiy monastery, wJiich he had liimselfifounded, ^as situated 
near {^uillaci, in Calabria; and if he died in 575, his age 
wantCMfbut little of a hundred yeari^ The nximc of the gram- 
marian and philologist Prisoian ipay be mentioned here, 
though h« taught at CojjstantiBople, and seems not to have 
been a Latin by birth, CaasiodoAis speaks of him- as Ids 
equal in ag(^. Ilis various works on his Own art gained him a 
^ high reputatioif, and for many centuries they were the*guides 
to the Latin tongue in the schools ^if Europe. grammar « 

or elementary introductidh for beginners, was called his Alpha- 
hcf, and that fol the more advanced acquired the appellation 
of the Qreaf Priseian,^ 

Contemporary likewise with Cassiodorus, and equally fa- 
voured by Theodoric, wa^ the philosoplie^ Boetias, who had 
studied dt Athens. Boetius was the o\gect of Extravagant en- 
comiums. In elo(iueucc he was said to have united the graces 
of Demosthenes and of Cicero; to have combined what was 
most valuable in the Greek and Latin authors; and, in at- 
tempting to imitate, to have surpassed the ablest models of 
anti(j[uity.^ This exaggerated coi^endation, if it were sin- 
► cere, proved how little men wer^jjpi^n able to appreciate Ute- 
raiy merit. Many of his‘ works were translations from the 


' Sec tbe? Prcef. by Murutori, i. 

2 Tiraboschij, Storxa della Letlerat, iii, 17. 

3 8^, on the Latin Qrammoiians, a curious article in. Fabticiue, Bib. 
Lat. ii. extractecWroM the work of the learned Putschins of Antwerp. 

^ Ennodiua, bislfop of Pavia, his contemporary, Ep. viU, 1. 
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Greek; and for these^ke was liberally p^?iisedf by Cassiodoms,* 
Addicted to the sect of the Peripatetics, and an a&mirer of 
Aristotle, but not to £he exclusion of Plato, he brought the 
witings of^he Stagyrite into vogue, and nfay be regarded as 
the founder of that scholastic lore whicli afterw^ards prevailed. 
But the work of Boetius, which alcftieis now read; wliich has 
been translated into all languages; and which has been gene- 
rally admired for tKe philosophical amenity, expressive senti- 
ments, and pure morality it contains, is*, the Consolation of 
Fldlosophy. It is '^Titten in prose, which is not void ol‘ ele- 
gance; interspersed ^th verses of considerable beauty.-^ It 
“vVhs composed ^during his imprisonment at Pavia, wdiere he 
suffered death on a charge of which no proof was produced. 
In the following year, 525, his father-in-law, a man also of ex- 
traordinary(,parts and; learning, the senator Symraachus, was 
executed,^ as participating in the supposed trcasoij of his 
son. 

When we consider th^ noble descent . of these men, their 
talents, their endowments, their liv^^ embeljiished by the vir- 
tues they had practised, the dignities they had possessed, and 
the admiration which they seemed to excite, we might suppose 
that their example would have kindled the hame^of literary 
emulation. But intellectual torpor was too widely diffused; 
nor let it<-be forgotten who, at the time, were the masters of 
the country, and what the character of their minds,* though 
Theodoric and some others, from motives of policy, might 
occasionally patronize the arts. He allowed not our chil- 
dren,” candidly observed the Gothic lords, ‘‘ to frequent the 
schools,” and they assigned this reason, that the fear of the 
ferula generated cowardice. 

Another writer, Ennodius, bishop of Pavia, flourished at 
the same time. Italy and France have contended for the 
honour of his birth. When, in pursuing another subject, some 
years ago, I read a work of Ennodius, my observation on it 
was, that he possessed sooie strength of imagination, but no 
powers of reasoning, no clearness of ideas, and no elegance 
of language. A further perusal of his works, ^ which are com- 

1. Variar. i. ep. 45- 

^ Quee libuit ludere in poesi, divina sane sunt ; nihil illis cuUiiiB, nihil 
gravine. Scaliger, vi. Poet.— See Bib. Lat. ii. « 

* Procop. de Bello Goth, i. 1. Anon. Vales, ad coluin.' Aram. Marcel. ' 

* In Bibl. Patrurn, vi 
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^ posed of T^tterSy MiscmllunuiSy Declamatmnsy and PoemSy and 
from which 1 now rise with weariness, has only served to 
corroborate tlie option which I had previously formed. He 
ranks with the orators and ffrst schplars of the age; hut the 
term rhetorician would best define his character. Amongst 
his miscellanies is a PunegynCy wliich was spoken before 
Theodoric; it is fulsome and declamatory. • The military ex- 
ploits, the virtues, the literary taste, and the personal beauty 
of the king, are ^otgeously displayed. ‘^SThe snow on his 
cheeks,” he says, ‘^is in harmony with tliamr rosy blush, and 
Jiis eyes lieam with the serenity of a perpetual i^ring.” Inhj^ 
Letters is little that is interesting; and the Declamations, in 
imitation of those falsely ascribed to Quintilian, are no more 
tlian scliool exercises. Ennodius, who seems to have written 
most when he was young, was not without talents.* His perj- 
ceptions^ere lively, but his pedantry and affectation are in- 
tolerable, and the general construction of his sentences is so 
perplexed as to bafile*compreheflsion.* In the poetical depart- 
ment, in which he.wrote k 3 ^mns,,* epigrams, and other piece^ 
he certainly excelled most; aiid it was liis^^ish, it seems, to be 
thought a poet, ^vhen the subjects before him would hardly 
bear even the ordinary ornaments of prose. Ennodius was 
.admired by his contempor^ies; an^Tn a Roman sy^io^, whilst 
he was in deacoi^’s orders, he delivered a discourse in defence 
of pope Symmachusj who had been charged with crimes; and 
so charmed were the fathers with his reasoning and his elo- 
cpience, that they directed the discourse to be entered into 
the acts of the council, where it may now be read.* Enno- 
dius was dead before Boetius was imnjtired in the prisons of 
Pavia. 

If any reliance might be placed upon the praises of such 
judges, it would be thought, from the Epistles of Ennodius, 
that the Augustan age was returned, and that eloquence had 
its Ciceros, and poetry its Virgils. The more temperate Cas- 
5iadorus, indeed, sometimes expreskfek the feeling; but where 
specimens are extant, we have means of ascertaining the truth 
of eulogy. ^ 

Ennodius wrote the Life pf Epipbanius, who was his pre- 
decessor in the see of Pavia; and some other livSs, and a few 
chronides, the compositions of the time. The wol’k of Jor- 


* Cone.* Gen. iii. 
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nandes, though an jj.hridgment, alone deserves notice. Ah the 
production of a Gotlj, its style and matter may entitle it to 
some praise : but, considered as the work of Cassiodorus, it 
would ad4- little to his fame.^ 

Let me add, what is an additional tribute to the fame of 
this great statesman, that he wais equally desirous tliat his 
master, who, und^r the inftuence of his counsels, had pro- 
moted the cause of letters, should be the patron of the arts. 
The care of Theodoric was first extended to the preservation 
of the buildings ailt^qtheft* monuments in Rome and in the pro- 
vinces. Proper officers were appointed for this purpose; wdio 
vt^ere afterwafds to attend to the construction of new fabrics, 
or to the reparation of such as hod fallen to decay. 

But was that which has acquired the name of Gothic archi- 
tecture now introduced? Here I must beg leave to refer the 
reader to the many authors who have discussed the subject, 
obserA'ing only, that — jus the principals of just taste, by de- 
parting from the models of antiquity, had been long u^aning 
into oblivion or neglec| — a foundation was lai^l, which was by 
Ao meanSp inauspicious to the commencement of what is called 
the Gothic taste. ^ The style of writing which was then prac- 
tised, the intricacy of combination, the minute eipbellishmcnts 
which we/e so much prized, and the forced conceits which 
were sid generally admired‘"in the compositions of the bishup 
©f Pavia and most of his contemporaries, might naturally tend 
to generate a similar criterion of excellence in the. operations 
of architectural art. If the simple models of antiquity could 
no longer'" please ai\ literature, it w,as less likely that they would 
be acceptable "to artifkiers in wood and stone. 

It has been mcntioited that, after the death of Theodoric in 
626, his daughter Amalasuntha, as guardian to her «on Atha- 
laric, assumed the reins of government. Some explanation 
has been given of her views. Whilst she continued in power, 
Italy was flattered with the prospect of an increasing happi- 
ness: and as Cassiodorus was still at the helm, literature Lad 
reason to r^oice. But the young prince experienced a pre- 
mature death; when the queen raised her cousin Theodotus, 
a man of ^ence and a disciple of Plato, to a participation in 
the throne, t The philosopher was void of gratitude as well as 


See Bib. Lat. ii. 
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^military e^)erience : 3lmalasiintha was' fixiled ; and, by Ms 
orders, or with his consent, was put to death.’ 

To revenge, as }^e pretended, the death of Amalgsuntlia, or 
rather to recover Italy from |hc haruls of the GotlH?, the Gre- 
cian emperor Justinian directed his general to turn liis arras 
against Theodotus. This general was the celebrated Belisa- 
rius, who had just conqu(ired the Vandals, and re-annexed 
Africa to the imperial throne. He first subdued Sicily, which 
was tlu*n possessed b^ the Goths, and land^ in Italy in 536. 
Thus commenced the Gothic 'war, ^ wliick wmged -with de- 

solating fury, add lasted seventeen years. It^is said, Ital^ 
did not, for’ several centuries, cease to feel its calamitous 
effects. 

Theodotus soon fell, and Vitiges taking the command, boldly 
made a v igorous stand against the imperial general. Kom^ 
was in tl#e hands of Belisarius; but it was soon surrounded 
by a powerful array of Goths, and reduced to extreme dis- 
^ tress. But on this Occasion tBe fortune of Beiisarius pre- 
vailed; and*tlia si(ige was raised. •Tin* havoc of war was now 
diffused over the face of the country, ai^d few cities were 
exempted from its rage. In 540, Vitiges, being taken in Ra- 
venna, was conveyed to Constantinople, whither he was ac- 
•companied by Belisarius, jvho ha^ 1>een recalled ^g^er the 
suspicion of aspiijing to the sovereignty of Italy. Within a 
few months, two other kings accepted and lost the preenrioufe 
sceptre, when Totila, more worthy to command, was called to 
the dangerous pre-eminence. , 

Fortuny appeared to favour the enter})rising.valour of the 
new sovereign, who recaptured citieSj^’defeated armies, and 
destroyed fleets. But Belisarius returnetl while Totila, who 
had in vain enti'eated.the Romans to renew their allegiance, 
was prepai'ing to surround their city. He actually accom- 
plished the blockade, which he continued with so much 
rigour, that a dreadful famine soon began to rage within the 
w^Us; and when all attempts to relieve the city had proved 
unsuccessful, the Goths were treacherously admitted within 
, the gates. The historian tell^ us that little blood. was shed; 
but the most unbounded licquee of plunder was permitted to 
the soldiers, 3nd evei^thing valuable became •their prey. 

\ Procop. dc Bel. Gotb. i. iii. iv. 

* See Procopius, Jornondes, and tlie Uistoria MLscel. 
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Even Rome herself, •upon which the epithet eternal had been , 
so presumptuously bestowed, seemed last approaching to her 
final doon^ with her palaces, her temples her theatres, and 
all her goigeous monurm^nts. Wlien Totiia could obtain no 
favourable answer from the Byzantine court, to which he had 
respectfully applied, he resolved* to wreak his vengeance 
where it would most sij^nally felt. He threw down a 
third part of the wall; and the fire was ready to consume the 
most stately buildmgs, when he received letters from Beli- 
sarius. He earn^y besought the Gothic sovereign to spare 
|lie city, which the labour of ages had contributed to adorn ; 
and said thaf he who, by the destruction of its venerable 
edifices, should deprive posterity of the pleasure of beholding 
them, must be deemed an enemy to mankind. The king 
desisted filbm the esfecution of his purpose, if it had been ever 
seriously entertained; a^jd taking with him the sens^^^ors, and 
ordering what remained of the citizens to be sent, under a 
strong guard, into Caunpanhi, he mafehed away with his 
army.\ , • • « . • 

• I shall not pur^sue the thread of this melancholy story. 
After a further* resistance of six years, Tptila "svas finally 
defeated by Narses, who had succeeded to Belis^nus; and he 
died of Ms wounds. This happeped in 552. I'lie Goths,, 
who hatl chosen Teia for tteir leader, still {vttem])ted all that 
courage and desperation could effect. Their fate, however, 
was not long suspended. A bloody battle was finally fought, 
in which Teia fell; and the nation submitted to the superior 
fortune of NgrscB,* Thus ended 4;he dominion of .the Goths 
in Italy, in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Justinian, 
the eighteenth of the Gothic war, and of the Christian aera, 
553, after they had reigned sixty-four yeiu's, from Tlieodoric 
to Teia. 

Italy was now once more in the hands of a polished nation, 
and governed by the victorious and virtuous Narses, who was 
saluted by the flattering title of her deliverer. She had need 
of that repose which, under his powerful protection, she 
might well hope to obtain; ar^d in the same auspicious cir- 
cumstances, the renewed intercourse with Greece seemed not ' 
unlikely to restore a portion of her former intelleotual vigour; 
and to rekindle the love of letters and* of ^he,arts. But was 

* Procop.'iii. 
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it probable Jthat tliB Byzantine court, which was itself menaced 
by surrounding nations, would be aj)le ?o afford protection? 
Was it probable that the barbaric thrones, now firmly esta- 
blished in the countries of Eip’ope, would quietly permit Con- 
stantinople to enjoy, without»furthef molestation, her newly 
acquired territory? Was k probable that the northern tribes 
would attempt no new inroads on that envied soil which had 
alrea<ly proved so alluring to their propen^iities for conquest 
and rapine? • • 

The government of Narses was as pacjiffc as the agitation 
which had been jLtaused by the late dreadful storms would per- 
mit: but little could be effected in the short period of four^ 
t(ion years. In 5G7 h(} was recalled by Justin, the successor 
of Justinian; and, in the following year, Longinus, with the 
title of Exarvh, fixed his seat at llaveniga. The ^lajesty of 
the 'western emperor ^vas represented by him and his sue*' 
c(‘ssors ifl the same ofiicc; and they Continued to enjoy some 
authority for the spaqe of a hupdred^and eighty-three years, 
or from to Tol ; when Raveyia was taken, and the last 
Exarch conipclTedlto retire. * • 

Longinus ha<l scarcely arrived w’hen it was reported that 
a iicAv nation of invaders was proceeding from Pannonij¥ and 
the adjacenf countries. These w«re tlie Lombards, -with 
"many allies, and with thch* -wivesf children, flocks, and pro- 
•perty, under tlie*conduct of Alboin, a renowned warrior. If, 
has been confidently asserted, that he was instigated to the 
enterprise by Narses, w ho was indignant at the usage which 
he had ex])erienccd from the imperial court.^ The •Lombards 
entered the country without any ojq^osTtion f and having 
taken many cities, and caused much «desolation, they finally 
established their seat of government at Pavia, Avhich had sub- 
mitted, after an obstinate resistance of more tlian thre<3 years. 

Thus commenced the reign of the Lombards, which (with 
the short interruption of ten years, during which a species 
of, federal government, under certain dukes, prevailed), con- 
tinued, in a long succession of kings, down to the year 774.’ 

It has been made a question among some learned Italians,® 
whether the Lombards ■w’^ere sfs barbarous in tbeit manners, 

• 

’ See Puulus *biaeouus, T)e Gestis Langoberdornm, ii. i?er. Ital, i. — He 
was liimMf a Loir^iirtl, ainT wrote liis liistory, under Cliarlenftigiie, in the 
eighth eerilurj', • 

* See Mift-atori, Ann. d’ltol. Tiraboschi, Stor. del. Lett. Hi. 
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and as cruel in th^ir warfare, as ar^ gen^’ally repre- 
sented; and whether, under their sway, Italy enjhyed secu- 
rity, or was harassed by unceasing oppression. TJiat the 
state of le|ming was deplorable^ no one is ready to deny; and 
I know not that the accession of any new cause was neces- 
sary to accelerate the extinction* of taste, which has been 
already described. But wh^n we take into the account, not 
the first aggressioh of the LombardvS but the intestine wars 
which were waged between th(3ni and tlie cities which perse- 
vered in their alftgianco to the Byzantine thron<‘ ; with th <3 
conseciuent ravage and solicitude; with the manners of a 
T^eople, not lees ferocious, nor less illiterate than the Goths, 
when they first entered Italy, we behold an increased mass ol‘ 
causes in action to depress every liberal pursuit, and stifle 
every int^lectual ejtertion. The name of no one J^ombard 
king, as the historian of Italian literature observes,* ija<*.rits a 
place in the annals of Tetters. The princes of tlSi GolJjic 
line, if Theodoric may.be es^epted, hiid themselves lew pre- 
tensions to anything like IJ^^erary i^istinction, but they could 
value leai’ning in others; and it has been ‘seen what place in 
their councils wa8\>ccupied by Cassiodorus and Bo(‘tiu.s. Or 
was that, when the Goths reigned, letters had not c‘<5ased 
to be cultivated, and memof eminence could be found ; whilst, 
under the government of *the Loriibards, ignorance hud be- 
come more indissolubly conjoined wdth barbiSrism? 

The writers, in general, who speak of those times, are not 
sparing of their severity, and none are less indulgent than 
those of Rome, '^'ho, as their city obeyed the Exarch, often 
.suffered from* the “hostile inroads of the Lombards. TJie 
virulence of their expressions is sometimes extreme. Their 
countryman and historian,'^ Paul Winfrid, took a very differ- 
ent view of the state of things, and the character of the Lom- 
bards. He does not indeed celebrate their love of science, or 
their patronage of tlie arts; but he draws an cnclji^nting 
picture of the administration of the provinces, under thpir 
third king. No violence,” says he, was here committed, 
no snares were laid; no one was molested, no one spoiled; 
there was ‘no rapine, no thefts but all, void of apprehension, 
followed thevr several occupations in security.”. It is in such 
circumstances that letters and the arts prosper, wh<^ other 

* . * 

‘ T. iii. b7. - Paul. Diac. iii. lO. 
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incitements,*are ilbt \«anting to prom<W^ their cultivation. 
•Jiut such iftcitements did not exist in- tlyi times of which we 
are speaking. 

We read^ little of* public schools; ^d books whl<di had not 
been in great abundance at •any time, had been rendered 
still more scarce, by the piHage of cities and the destruction 
ol* monasteries. The Lombards, says the historian,^ invading 
Mount Casino, laid everything waste, when the monks 
eflcaj>ed “ with a copy of their holy institute^ and a few other 
writings.” Industry would have re^-suppiSfed the means of 
instruction, had •not the military habits of many, and the 
pn'ssing exigencies of penury in others, with the continual 
dread of hostile attacks, effectually suppressed every tendency 
to intellectual improvement. I must be understood to allude 
principally to the remains of the old anhabitanls of the 
country, of whom were now free from Gothic containina-* 
tion; and nothing, certainly, can be more deplorable than 
the account transmitted to us the«state of Koine by her 
‘bishop St. Gr^oiy,^ whq witnessed ^the scenes of distress 
which attended the progress of the Lombard arms. All is* 
lost,” he says, “arid swept away. Our population is dwindled 
to an inconsiderable number, and the sword of the endiny, 
aided by innumerable miseries, accelerates the decr6Bse. Nor 
So men alone perish; the public dQifices, the monum^bnts of 
riur ancient grandeur, are every day falling into ruin. There* 
was a time, when the youth of foreign countries crowded to 
these walls to learn the sciences, and to claim their rewards. 
Alas! no one repairs now fo^ instruction qp rfidvancTement to 
a city/whicli resounds only with lamentation, and tvhich is, in 
fact, no better, than a desert.” 

What then could be expected ? The greater j)art of the 
couiitijB|pas subject to*a nation, regardless of learning, if not 
whott^BiorAnt of its name : tlie remainder was occupied by 
the mjjjly dependents on the Byzantine court, whose attention 
\msi engrossed by considerations very different from those of 
intellectual improvement. Learning, in all its branches, left 
without patronage, without encouragement, withered away 
like a tree in a frozen wild ; ahd it is in vain thaf we look 
through the annals of the tifties, for a single literary produc- 
tion, wliich the jihilesopher, the historian, the poeti or any 

* I’aul.'Dittc. iv. 18. • * See Op. Sti. Greg, pass. 
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man of the smallest^classical pretensions cofeld, foi a moment, 
peruse with satisfaction.. * 

The historian,' whom I have often quoted, and whose in- 
dustrious iesearches into the state of learhing wem^ animated 
by a laudable partiality fo his ct>untry, here almost suspends 
his progress in despair. The titnes, indeed, says he, were 
times of misery and universal desolation, when even the 
common appellations which are given to the followers of 
science were barely understood, and when a man w'ho could 
write Latin witfi\ apy •purity, who knew a few words oi 
Greek, or could make verses, was deemed* a prodig}\ He 
^hen proceeds, with his usual accuracy, to investigate, under 
each head, the state of letters, and rescues a few names from 
oblivion which had not been utterly lost; but it was only to 
prove that oblivion* was the state to which they must return, 
^nd that the age which could value such writers W4is one ol’ 
profound ignorance and* general barbarism. 

Though the conditiqp of polite learning was in such an ab- 
ject state, are wc to presume that^the studies connected with 
^•eligioii were equally neglected While these are upheld in 
any repiite, the alH of elegant composition may be overlooked ; 
but^znany branches of valuable knowledge must be cultivated, 
and it shoriild seem that •that eloquence w'hich was here con- 
nected Svith the best interests of lilaii, can never want cncou- 
a’agement. ' 

Ecclesiastical studios are not, it must be confessed, without 
a claim upon our gratitude. They served to keep alive the 
spirit of ’inquiry ^ and they preserved the Latin language 
from utter extinction, whilst they helped to soften^the barba- 
rous manners of the riortbern tribes. They imposed some re- 
straint on the universal tendency to the use of arms; they, 
allured less ardent minds to the occupation of retirement; 
within the churches and in the monasteries, they opened re- 
cejitacles for such works of profane and sacred lore as had 
escaped the ravage of war. The monastic institution caused 
many hands to be employed in multiplying or beautifying 
copies. They might themselves often not know the value of 
their tre^isures, and might expend labour on what merited 

> Tirabosclii, Storia della Letter, iii. 

2 See the Bibliotheca Patrum 
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only negleift; but still they contribut^H to preserve many 

* works whibh would otherwise have perished. 

Amongst the churchmen of this age whose writings are 
not undeserving of* attention/ and w|^ich are characterized by 
an air of majesty and a tone*of elo(iuence, which would not 
have disgrac^ times of hi^ier cultivation, I must not omit to 
mention Grregory, the first of the name, wjio, from the year 
590 to 604, occupied the chair of St. Peter. The appellation 
of Great, by w^hiclrh« is best distinguished, attests the opinion 
wliich was entertained of his geherar character; but does not 
the appellation, <it the same time, prove, that when ofte map 
merited to bt^ so distinguished, his contemporaries had few 
claims to notice: and that the standard of general excellence 
was very low ? Whilst in extolling the literary character of 
8t. Crregory, some writers have, perhaps, been tof> lavish of 
theii pr^se, others have not hesitated to represent him as 
no less hostile to polite learning and the arts, than were the 
Loiiihards theraselvesi, on whost^ barbarous manners he often 
' anijnadvertA in liig epistles. The cli?irges against him are 
reduced to the following heads: that he e^y^elled frpm Rome 
the mathematical studies; that he burnt the Palatine library, 
first collected by* Augustus Cajsar; that himself despised clas- 
sical learning, which he forbad othei^ to pursue; aftd that he 
Tlestroyed many profane monuments of art, with which the 
vity had been emoellished. • 

These ai*e serious charges, and have been vigorously main- 
tained: but the grounds on which they rest apjxjar to me so 
weak, and to have been so J^riumphantly 4 ’elut<;d, tliat I see 
little necessity for prosecuting the same subject,* and shall 
-dismiss it with the observation, that if *the age had possessed, 
more men -as well entitled as St. Gregory certainly was to 
the reputation of virfue, of -science, and of literature, the 
reign of the Lombards in Italy would not have been synony- 
mous with the reign of barbarism. Rome, indeed, vras not 
under their dominion; but the reader has beheld the opera- 
tion of the various causes which gradually occasioned the de- 

• * See Tiraboschi, iii. 104= — 125, who, with great acuteaees and solidity 
of reasoning, rej>li|s to the argnineflts of tJie Gevinau Bruclc«r, Hist. CMt. 
Philos, iii. ii. 2. See also, lyt de St. Croix’s dissertation already referred 
to, ill the^l/m. ih s^ns^riptions et JReUes Lvffres, vol. 49 ; and also a dis- 
sertation by Furia on the Greek sophists, in vol. 1. of the Atti delC Acade- 
mid^Italiana *di Scicuze, Lettcre, cd Mrti. 
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dine of letters, and "to which an increased energy was com- 
municated by the martial ferociity of the Lombaros. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the iminediate successors 
of GregOTy were all destitute* of literary accomplishments, 
though, in an age of ignorand*, but little attention is due to 
the eulogy of contemporai'ies. * Towaid the dose of the 
seventh century, .when Agatho was bishop of Rome, we havt 
irrefragable proof of the low state of’ ecciesiasticai learning. 
A Roman synod^yyras convened to clelihfjrate on certain com- 
munications which liadT been received from Constantinople; 
,and it was agreed to send deputies into the* East with letters 
to the emperor from the pontiff and the couikuL The de- 
puties were seven, bishops and priests; and jis the synod wa- 
numerously attended, w^e may fairly )>resume that they were 
^selected #ith care.' “It is not,” says Agatho, “from any 
confidence wliidi tve place in their knowledge; fo£ how can 
the perfect science of the scriptures he found amongst men, 
who live in the midsfr of a •4>arl>arous* people, and with diffi- 
culty earn thdr bread by* the labour of .tlieir hands?' It i.s’ 
only with simplicity of h^rt, that we preserve tlje faith de- 
livered to us by our fathers.” With these delegates, he adds, 
tha^ he had sent such books and extracts as m^ht be ne<‘es- 
sary to explain the faith of the ^ostolic churcdi, and he en- 
treats "thd emperor to give an indulgent hearing “ to their 
•illiterate expositions.” The substance of tlie second letter is 
of similar import. The. bishops speak of their .learning in 
the same^ humble strain; which, in truth, the style of the let- 
ter sufficiently eatjests, observing that, “at this time, no one 
among them can boftst of worldly elotpicnce.” ^ 

It cannot be doubted that this humble representation cd' 
the learning of the Roman church was extorted by the force 
of truth; for, in all intercourse with the East, and parti- 
cularly at this time, when the rival sees had been wanniy 
contending for pre-eminence, no example can be found of 
gratuitous self-al)asement. What then must have been, the 
learning of other churches, if that of Rome, by her oivn con- 
fession to an inveterate adversary, was redUe.ed so low? 

More than half a century after this, king Pepin of France 
requested Lome books from the pontiff, Paul i. “ I have sent 
to you,’^ replied his holiness, “whfit ^ooks I comld find.” . 


1 Ap. Baron. Aniufl. Eccl. ad, on. 080. 
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I'o such a l^nefat^or a« Pepin had been*%a the apostolic see, 
^he selection, doubtless, was as munilic^nt as goodwill and 
gratitude could make it. The libraries, howevci% of Rome 
could supply nothing more valuable tjian an Antvp^ndl^ and 
a Rcsponsale^ a Grammati^a Arislotelis (a work not known), 
JXtnnijsii AreojmgiUe LiWroSy Geometrian^ Orthograpkian^ 
Gramm alicam^^ all Greek writers.* Wheij only such works 
as tljcse, whether spurious or authentic, could he otfered or 
ac<;( 7 >ted, no further i^searches after pi-oofs ^jf complete bar- 
barism. need be made. * « ^ 

This miserable state of letters was, doubtless, not more fa- 
vourable in that of the fine arts. The devastation which had 
been caused by the inveterate contest between the Greeks 
and the Gothic kings continued with equal fury between the 
Lombards and the Greeks. The rapacity of the Greeks, at 
the same* time, kept pace with the paibarism of the Lorn-* 
hards; and they might well reason, tliat, when an occasion 
offered, it was allow a Uc for them to m«,ke reprisals on Rome, 
.'and. i*ecov*er €ome j^rtion of the 'waluf\}>le property of wMch 
their countiy had been formerly despoiled. In 663,*the Em-* 
]>eror C'onstans repaired to Rome, where, liaving presented 
to the blesse^ l^ter a richly ornamented mantle, he Sm- 
ployed the twelve day.s of his visit in collecting thfe ancient 
monuments of bronze, and \he tile5 of that metal witlf which 
flic Pantheon was covered; which he directed to be con-* 
veyed to Constantinople.^ They fell into the hands of the 
Saracens. 

We are informed that there were artists^ funopg fhe Lom- 
bards, and fhat they built many palaces, ehurcbes, and monas- 
teries, which they enriched with orzfkmentsi statues, and 
pictures; but the remains of these incontestably prove the 
rudeness of their workTnanship and the imperfections of their 
skill. Besides, when we consider that he who could write his 
name was viewed as a prodigy, the meanest artist might 
readily command admiration in such a barbarous age. In 
describing the various fabrics of the Roman bishops who, at 
this time, sat in the chair of St. Peter, their historian dwells 
Vith complacency on "their gr^deur and beauty.”^ * 

The causes which finally overturned the government of the 

' Codex Carolin. C 

“ Paul. Diaic. v. 11. Anast. Bibliothec. passim. 

* • .02 
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Lombards are invoked in obscurity and £x>nfusbn; but the 
unwise measures of, its .own rulers, the distractea'councils ol 
the Byzantine cabinet, and the deep policy of the Itoman 
court, coiftributed to its fall. Early in th6 eighth century, the 
throne of Pavia was occupied by Liutprand, who was endowed 
with many virtues, and w'as accounted next to Rotharis, the 
chief lawgiver of his nation. Ambition was his ruling pas- 
sion. Not satislfied with the extensive territories left to him 
by his predecessors, and with seeing tlK*m prosper under his 
new laws — the wisdom* of which is the theme of strenuous 
commendation^ — ^he undertook to expel the Romans, as they 
were called, Uiat is, the forces of the Grecian . empire, from 
the soil of Italy. His arms were attended witli success; luit 
it roused the jealousy of the Roman bishops, who were appre- 
hensive cf being reduced under the power of a people whom 
'they had always professed to despise, and of losing the chance, 
however remote, of one day acquiring the possession of the 
dukedom of Rome, arvl the^jities of Exarchate. In this 
posture of adairs, when no^nilitary aid against the Lombards 
••could be obtained frorn Constantinople, and'wlien its edicts 
against the -worship of images excited the utmost indignation 
in Rome, Gregory, the second of the name,*5mplored the pro- 
tection of the French kiag. This sovereign -was 1:he celebrated 
Charl^ Martel, who prolnised, if necessai*y, to march into 
•Italy.® • 

After the death of Liutprand in 743, in whom^ if we may 
believe his historian, “ letters” alone were wanting to consti- 
tute a pelW’ect ppince, the sceptr^ w^as hold, for a few months, 
by Hildebrand, and .afterwards by Rachis. New laws were 
added by Rachis to the code, which was already sufficiently 
voluminous. He then pursued the ambitious plans of Liut- 
prand, which, however, the eloquent address of the Roman 
bishop Zachaiy induced him to relinquish, when, putting on 
the habit of St. Benedict, he retired to Mount Casino. His 
brother Astulplms was his successor. With him the kingdom 
rose to its highest elevation. He subjected the Exarchate, and 
invaded the dukedom of Rome, when the pontiff, Stephen II., 
who had in vain applied tof^ Constantinople for relief, had 
recourse, lik^e bis pr^ecessors, to the French ainonarch, whom 

* See Rer. ItaX. i. ii. Antiq. Ital. ii. xxii. 

* Paul. Diac. vi. Greg..Turon. 
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•A.stulplius,^n a mbmeril of inconsideratioft, permitted him to 
visit. Pepin, th^ son of Charles Mdrtei, was seated on the 
Gallic throne. In ^his interview, and during the sjay which 
Stephen made in France, a pjan of #perations was adjusted; 
and when, after an interval pf some months, Astulphus would 
listen to no terms, a French army, ^ with their king, crossed the 
Alps; laid siege to Pavia; and compelled •the Lombard to 
accept the terms of peace which were generously offered, and 
to surrender his conquests.' * 

But when the enemy was out of sights Astulphus pei*fidi- 
ously revoked the concessions he had made, ftnd marched 
against RomeJ Stephen once more implored foreign aid; and 
again the armies of France came to his assistance. Astulphus 
now consented to fulfil all the stipulations of the late treaty, 
according to which, under a solemn instrument of donation, 
previously settled by Pepin, “ the Exarchate, with its depen- 
dent cities, is made over in perpetuity to the Roman pontiff, 
,and his successors in* the chaii^ of f^ter.”^ Tlie temporal 
sceptre was Chui added to the spirftual*keys; the sovereignty^ 
to the priesthood; and the bishops of Rome ;vere aggrandized 
by the spoils of the Lombard kings, and of the descendant^ of 
Constantine. • This was in the year 755. 

. Astulphus did not long survive ^Ins event; and as.he left 
po male issue, the *"acant tlirone became the object of a vigorous^ 
contest between duke Desiderius and the monk Rachis,* 
whom the lustre of the sceptre allured from the retirement of 
Mount Casino. Desiderius proved the successful cpmbatant; 
and during,several years enjoyed, in some «dhsure, a tranquil 
reign: but differences arose between Jlim and the Roman 
court, when the son of Pepin, Charles, who ^as afterwards 
called Charlemagne, piarched into Italy; sat down before 
Pavia; visited Rome in solemn pomp, where he confirmed to 
the pontiff the donation of his father; and returaing to the 
, Lombard capital, compelled it to surrender. Desiderius, who 
fell* into the hands of the conqueror, was sent into Gaul. 
Thus ended the kingdom of the Lombards, after a continu- 
,ance of more than two hundred years; and in the sj|nnmer of 
the year 774 the ruler of thq Franks became the monarch of 
Italy. 

WhilS the po^eis of mind lay everywhere in fi state of 

* Lib. Pontif. in Stepli. * Ibid. 
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torpid inertaess, i^adily be understood wls^v the pages 

of ecclesiastical history in this period are so^barren of events. 
Even tJie active controversies of the East, excited by the 
NestOrians, the Eutyclwans, the Monothelites, and recently 
by the Iconoclasts, would have ^xcited little interest, if the 
Roman bishop, as tirst pastor of file church, had not deemed 
it his duty to interfere. Metaphysical theology could take 
little hold of their gross conceptions. To the question of 
image worship, vhowa^ver, which was m*bre palpable to sense, 
the western people were not inditferent. The reason which 
. induced most, of the Gothic nations, soon dfter their settle- 
ments, to embrace the Arian tenets, may be found in the cha- 
racter of their instructors; and when Arianism, or any other 
doctrine, had taken hold of such minds, they were likely to 
, adhere to* it with obstinate tenacity. 

Though the condition of Latin literature, as we <;have seen 
it in Italy, sufficiently marks the level to whiclv it was reduced 
in other regions of thfe wesf, I must hot omit a few names, 
not unfamiliar to many reeffiers, and whoee learning, such as 
^it was, was usefuljy employed in recording facts, and in tlif- 
fusing a scanty portion of general knowledge. 

In the sixth century lived Gregory of Tours,* the father of 
Frencl^ ahd of Germaii ^story. JEIis Annals, in ten books, 
briefly relate the general events of the church to the foundu- 
'tion of the Gallic monarchy, and thence proceed, in a more 
copious narration, ecclesiastical and civil, to the year o91, 
soon aftejr which he died. We are certainly under many 
obligations to thistgood archbishop, though the sinjplicity and 
credulity of his chara< 5 !j:er have often been unfavourable to the 
cause of trutli.^ His style is rude, vulgar, and bai’barous; his 
sentences dissonant, and his words ngt always Latin. His 
writings exhibit the exact lineaments of tlie age. When 
they are read, it is for the facts which they furnish; but these 
must be selected with caution, and that discrimination must be 
exercised of which he had not the smallest share. In sOme 
other works, on the Lives of Saints, his credulity is not 
reBtraine4 within any commop bounds; and he delivers the 
most fabulous tales as the certain documents of history.^ 

Since the foundation of the ^French monafehy by Clovis, 
toward the close of the fifth century, leariung;,had evdirywhere 

* Bib. P. C. vi. See Cave, Hist. Lit. and Fabrieius, Bib. Lat. ined.,Metiit. 
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^experienced a nwlre sensible decline. Qbbe Latin language, 
however degenerated, was succeeded ,by a more vulgar 
tongue, which was a sort of corrupt and perverted jargon of 
the language of ancient Home. The. mind of Clovft was only 
that of an uncivilized 8oldier;*and the minds of li5s successors 
were of the same de8ci*iption, till we come to those weak 
and dissolute men, whom history has so epaphatically styled 
JFaineanSy with whom the first race expired; and that of the 
Carlovingians, coitmfbnced in the person Pepin, the son 
of Charles Martel, in the year 751. manners and tastes 

of the people were not less gross than those of the prince; and 
witli th<^ exception of some churchmen, but few aspired to 
any otlier praise than that of martial prowess. Letters were 
despised, as adapted only to the sluggish habits of the cloister. 
In these cloisters, schools were still open, and somef means of 
instructi<an were olfered to the public^ 

lint the age <!Ould boast of a poet, Venantiiis Forturatus, a 
native of Italy, afterwards bishop of Poitiers, and the friend 
* of the UoiiAin .Gregory, to whom)»ele\;cn books of poems are 
dedicated, as also four on the life of St. Martin.^ yiie mus<? 
of Venantius lijjs found admirers, and liis contemporaries 
sjjoke with a^lmiration of his various talents; but he seeifts to 
.have formed a truer judgment of himself, ‘When, in lines 
^void of all taste ^nd purity, he describes liis own defects of 
'intellect {ast ego sensus inops\ we may praise his piety and 
self-abasement; but his poetry is not heightened by the con- 
fession. I can allow the Lombard deacon, Paul Warnefrid, 
to write‘s his i)anegyric, pauticularly as it^saliibits a criterion 
of tJic literjiry estimate of the times; but from the mouth of 
a modern critic we expect a sounder vSrSBictA 

I shall not dwell on the history of the Spanish government 
under the Gothic kings, which presents little more than scenes 
of internal feuds and bloodshed, with few objects on which 
the mind can repose with unmixed delight.^ As in Italy and 
Gaul, the language of the northern conquerors yet prevailed, 
though it daily acquired more softness, and a richer phraseo- 
logy, by an insensible commixture with the remains of the 
Poman tongue, in which the service of the church was per- 

» nib.^P. C. vi. ^See,Oave, Hist. Lit. uiid FabriciuB, Bib. Lrft med. atat. 

^ J)o GcKt. Luiigolj? ii. ^ His:. Ijt. hoc. \i, 

/ iMariunlL Iliat. pus.sim. 
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formed, and tliey, had any claim to the character of 
scholars, continued to write. 

Among the churchmen who, in the beginning of the seventh 
century, threw some lustre t>n the Spanish nation, must be 
named Isidore, archbishop of Seville, a prelate of high cele- 
brity in the church; and whose numerous writings, ecclesias- 
tical and profane, ^announced the variety of Ins acquirements. 
Passing over his historical compilations, his Commentaries on 
the Scriptures, his Dogmatical Tracts, Ihs freatises on Dis- 
cipline, and those on. lijbrals, I shall select, as more imniedi- 
„ately belonging to my province, his twenty books of Orighis 
or Etymologies. The work is extremedy miseellaheous ; but it 
may be considered as a just epitome of the arts and sciences, 
as tliey were then understood, in which terms are explained, 
prinei})les‘4aid down, and their uses shown. It is plain, that 
Isidore had read much;, but though viewed by hisiic*ont(*m- 
poraries as a prodigy of learning, and consulted as an oraede, 
his knowledge was scanty and superficial. Heav(m,” ob- 
served his friend Braplio,*thc bieliop of Saragossa, “had 
given him to Spain, and raised him up at that time to make 
the monuments of' the ancients known, and to guard his coun- 
trymen from extreme rusticity and harbarism.’V In a style 
which is ilDt void of perj^picuity, 1\{3 introduces the different 
heads of science, which he illustrates by apt quotations. 
These are the “monuments of the ancients;” and as they arc 
sometimes taken from works which wc do not now possess, 
their value is not inconsiderable. The fragments which theii 
labour has pr^eswyod have given celebrity to tlie names of 
Photius of Suidas, and of others: and Isidore, therefore, 
should not be left without his due share of prai.se. He drew 
little, it may be allowed, from himself;^ but when he speaks 
of dialectics, of mathematics, of medicine, of man, of animals, 
of the world, of the earth, and of its parts and products, we 
seem to hear a philosopher of the seventh century speak; wc 
are enabled to appreciate his learning, and that of his age 
and though this be small, we are pleased with the rich and 
various quotations from the authors of better days.* 

Nor was Isidore alone eminent^ in the Spanish church. He 
had two bro()liers highly famed, one of whom, TiCander, pre- 
ceded hiici in the see of Seville, wdioVas^ a^,we are*' told, % 

' See Hist. Lit. .sac. \ii. I)iix)in, Hist. Eccles. Brucker, iii. Bib. ^L»xt 
mod. <»lat. 
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[>rclato “ qf eloqiftnt speech, endowed v^Yi many talents, and 
aot less signalized for science than for virtue.” The Gothic 
aation was induced, principally by his persuasive eloquence, 
U) renounce the errors of Arms, “when,” says tbe^istorian,^ 
“a new light of glory seemgd to spread itself over the country; 
peace was I’estored, commotions appeased, and mirth and 
public rejoicings were, on all sid^s, heard.” 

The seventh century was also remarkable in Spain for the 
several synods, held ‘principally at Toledo; -rfhe provisions of 
which, on various subjects, were ohe^ judicious, when we 
consider the latnentable ignorance of the tiipes. It was 
ordained, that no oik* should be promoted to clerical orders 
“ who was ignorant of the psalms, of the ceremonies of bap- 
tism, and of sacred song.” The injunction, it must be owned, 
was not unreasonably severe; and we cannot surpriseej 
that the ^ght of glory, of which the historian speaks, so soon 
passed away, wdien the return of civil discord facilitated the 
conquest of the MoorS, which, eHrly in the following century, 
overwhelmed all tiie provinces, ifncl kitroduccd, with a new 
people, a new order of things. ^ • 

I would not gilently pass over the provinces of Germany 
and their language of high antiquity, but little mingled with 
.foreign idioms, could we (Jiscover id it any traces* o^ know 
ledge -which merited attention. Though their language was 
ancient, it seemed, as yet, to have served no other purposed 
than those-of colloquial intercourse, or to perpetuate, in songs 
and ballads, the events of battles, or the feats, ofte§ fabulous, 
of some fiiyourite chieftain. • Latin, as in#tlfer jcountries, was 
almost exclusively possessed by church men ; and what was 
written in that language did not rise to ^high er standard of 
excellence than the productions of other countries. Even of 
Latin works the number was small.^ 

Before I proceed to mention the ornament of our island, the 
venerable Bede, it may be proper to observe, that the con ver- 
son of the nation by agents from Rome, in the beginning of 
the seventh century, had been productive of many happy 
effects, in a civil point of vie\y. The Christian missionaries 
'brought with them the learning, the language, the manners 
of a people cettainly less ignorant and barbarotis than the 

^ Mariaiia^Hist. vi/l. 

^ ? ^ee Leitfaden zur Geschichte der Gelebrsainkeit, ii. 
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natives to whom they^came; and as thftir infeuencevncreased, 
less savage modes we»e likely to prevail. In speaking of the 
Koman coimoests, I remarked the general policy of their admi- 
nistration, and whatehanges, in common with other countries, 
Britain had experienced under tne^ sway. A similar revolu- 
tion was now to happen. The new masters were, indeed, very 
few — compared with the Homan legions, who, at that tim<\ 
were spre^ over the face of the countx-y ; but their powers of 
persuasion were ^uch as^ within the lapse of somewhat more 
than half xi centuiy, to prevail on the ditferent nations ol‘ the 
heptarchy to ^surrender the strongest prepossessions of the 
heart, and embrace a religion very different frohi tluit which 
they had Ijitherto professed. Ixideed, the single act of adof>t- 
ing a new religion, such as the Cltristian was, involved in it a 
series of f)ther changes; though it must be conl'essed that, 
where indulgence could be allowed, pope Oi'cgoryiwas fi im- 
posed to acccimmodate his discipline to the inveterate* habits 
of the people. He dir<?cted their ancic?nt temples to be pre- 
served, and tlicir days of’ fci^tivity to be coKtiiiuedt And as 
the people,” he ad(ls, in a letter to 8t. Augustin, have been 
used to slaughter oxen in their sacrifices to doyils, some feasts, 
on tliis account, must b<i substituted for tliem. Thus, on the 
days of^thfe i|ew dedication^ (of cli torches,) or on the nativities 
of the martyrs whose relics are there deposited, they may 
l^uild themselves huts of the boughs of trees round the 
churches, and, celebrating the solemnity with religious feast- 
ing, no mpre offer beasts to the devil; but kill them to the 
praise of GocLin*‘tli!%ir eating, and return thanks t(,> the giver 
of all things. Wh^e’gome plexisures are thus outwardly per- 
mitted them, tKey will more easily consent to inward joys: 
for there is no doubt that it is impossjible to retrench all, at 
once, from obdurate hearts.” * 

St. Augustin was attended in his pious expedition by no 
more than forty Italians; but, fi-om this time, a constant 
intercourse with Rome was established; and the bishops and 
otlier ministers, as well at Canterbury as in other sees, were in 
a long succession delegated ^rom the same quarter. As 
they were unacquainted with the barbarous language of the 
people, we do not readily understand by wh&t means they 
communi<5ated their instructions; but the «many ftxconve- 


Ap. Bpelmab, Cone. i. 
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» niences aitsing if om this ignorance of (lie vernacular tongue 
would compel them — ^as it had the Romans in an earlier 
period — ^to open schools, where children, at least, would be 
taught the rudiments of La]tin; wlule some of the strangers 
might themselves attempt^ to surmount the difficulties of the 
Saxon idiom. But at any rate the schools which I men- 
tioned would serve to diffuse the Latin language. The per- 
formance of the church service in that tongue would add to 
the effect; and tfie ^admiration in which the new teachers, 
with their "v^arious endowments, would naturally be held, 
could not fail td recommend whatever they practised, or en- 
joined, to geheral imitation. But when, in process of time, 
tlie natives of the island, having acqumed the necressary quali- 
hcations, were promoted to ecclesiastical offices, greater 
changes would be produced by the influence of their counsel^ 
and example; for, we may be confklent that those persons 
were principally selected who, in their education and habits, 
had manifested a stHking pr<?fereii(?e of Roman maimers. 
In the ine.‘fntuue,*as tho*first teSlchtJrs and their successors 
were monks, they had brought the spirit pf monachism witfi 
them; and con^mts were everywhere founded, which served 
as other schools of instruction to the natives, and as semi- 
naries of ultramontane ta^te and ^discipline. !]^hiS ’^e learn 
from the annuls pf the times. 

The attempts which were made to reconcile the remains of 
the British inhabitants to the measures of Rome did not suc- 
ceed; but the causes were obvious. The Saxons w^re objects 
of their iryplacable animosity, and therefofe thejr new friends, 
the strangers from Italy, who espousgdUieir interest, were 
viewed with similar aversion. InsulatSf^lfij^ nature, and, as 
the Romans withdreMj, daily more and more cut off from all 
intercourse with the continent, the Britons retained, with the 
peculiar character of tlieir faith and discipline, the manners 
and maxims which they had imbibed ; and these they took 
Vhh them, when compelled by the Saxon conquerors to re- 
tii-e for refuge to the mountains of Wales, They besides took 
the little learning which ha^ survived the general wreck. 
When Augustin sought and^obtained a conference with them, 
seven British* bishops, we are told, and many learned men, 
met hifti, chie^y from the noble monastery of Bangor, in 
FlintshirCj* Ilci'Se more than two thousand monks resided, 

* Bella, Hist. Ecclrs.^ii. ' 2 . 
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• * 

“ who lived by the li^ur of their haddsr and hefe we may 
presume that the monuments which remained of their former 
learning were preserved. 

Of the %ix archbishops who, In succession, had filled the 
chair of Canterbury, the last omyj^ Deusdedit, was of Saxon 
origin; but it was the wish, as it appeared, of the country, 
that their future prelates Shduld be chosen from among them- 
selves, and, with tjfis view, an ecclesiastic, named Wighard, 
sent to Romo. He:^ he died; wheif, after s6me delibe- 
ration, an African abbot, from the neighbourhood of Naples, 
was recommended to the pontiff, learned in* the holy scrip- 
tures, versed in monastic and ecclesiastical dis(cipline, and, 
what was more, “ excellently skilled in the Greek and Latin 
tongues.* But this ecclesiastic, whose name was Adrian, de- 
clined the ^honour, and recommended his friend Theodore, a 
monk, and a native of Tarsu.s in Cilicia, “ well-instiuctcd in 
secular and divine learning, also in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, a man besides Of excmplaiy probity, as well as vene- 
rable for his age, being sixty-six years old.” Thebdore being 
brdained hy the Roman bishop, departed for his see, in com- 
pany with Adrian, wlio was directed not only to accompany 
his friend, but to watch his conduct, lest, fromepartiality to 
the Greeks, he should ih|roduce anything contrary to the 
Roman faith!* ^ 

Tlie appointment of an Asiatic prelate, with an African 
counsellor, to preside over a Saxon church, to the language 
and manners of which they were utter strangers, was a curious 
incident. On, bis^arrival in Britain, about the year 670, 
Theodore visited ailgfjarts of the island; and he was every- 
where well rec^ifSi’ Bennet Biscop, a Saxon youth, who 
had also accompanied him from Rome, , officiated as his inter- 
preter. By his aid, Christian admonitions were largely dis- 
tributed; but Theodore bad moreover brought with him many 
Greek and Latin books, among which was a beautiful copy of 
Homer, the Homilies of Chrysostom and other works. He 
deemed it not beneath the dignity of his sacred office to ex- 
cite a taste for letters ; and, with this view, in conjunction 
with his friend Adrian, he delivered lectures to the most 
crowded amiiences which his exertions could ^procure. He 
Ktore serious disquisitions with swbj^ts of a* lighter 


* Bcda, Hist, f^ccles. iv. 1 . 
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character. •The iiidtomn^ observes, as a proof of the 

* effects whfeh those honourable labourers produced, Avhen he 

himself wi*ote, individuals were found amongst the scholars 
of those learned masters to whom the Latin and ^reek lan- 
guages were as familiar as thftir native tongue. He adds that 
the times were never mor# happy. But the art of singing — 
which pope Gregory had introduced, and which his mission- 
aries brought with them into the island — was now become an 
essential part of eedesiastical education ; a proficiency in 

this accomplishment was esteemed a^iis^nguished excellence. 
So highly, indeed, was it valued, that heaven, it was said,^ 
sometimes vouchsafed to bestow it on its peculfar fiivourites. 
Music, (even thougli as deficient in melody as the Gregorian 
song) might please the ears of a barbarous people, and allure 
them to the church : but, at this period, it occupied in all 
countries more attention than it merited; and contributed not 
a little to increase the distaste for more serious and more im- 
portant studies.’^ • . , ^ 

* I'he appoint nient then pf Theq^ore to the primacy, 'when 
we look to its Meets, was singularly fortunate. He held thi^ 
high office for tvvo-and-twenty years. His death happened 
in 690, when h<f was succeeded by Berthwald, a Saxon nfonk, 
who, as the Tiistorian tells us, was well skilled in eodesiastical 

*and monastic discipline ;*but vefy inferior to^TheSdore in 
•literary and inteflectual qualifications. Adrian survived hiST 
friend many years, and, in the monastery of -which he was 
abbot, continued the mode of instruction which he so pros- 
j>erousIy began. But, in ^peaking of lus ^uccesSor Albin, 
Bede remarks,'* that, with his ecclesiastic learning, he pos- 
sessed no small portion ” of the Greftl8^w*iguage ; and was 
as well acquainted with Latin as with his own tongue. We 
may therefore suspect, notwithstanding the former broad 
assertion, that the lectures of the Greek masters were not 
always crowned with so much success as has been represented. 
Apother of their scholars was Aldhelm, an abbot and after- 
wards bishop, wffio is reported to have composed the first 
work in Latin, and to have taught his countrymen the rules 

* of its prosody. He was a mart, says the historian,-^ clear and 
elegant in hi% language, and astonishingly versed in sacred 

* Beda, Hist. K?cles. iv, 2. * Ibid, 24. 

^ Bhicker, Hist. Phil. iii. ii. 2. • * L. v, 21. * L. v. 10, 
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and profane iiteratui;^ of which he left spe Jiiiiens,^in various 
publications, \ 

Contemporary, or nearly contemporary with these sages of 
the heptarchy, was BedCj^, who, from his superior learning and 
admirable virtues, received in his life-time the appellation ol* 
venerable. He was born in the ebunty palatine of Durham, 
within the domain of two neighbouring monasteries; under the 
superiors of whichhe was educated from his earliest youth, 
and where, becon^^ a monk, he lived, tuught, and died. His 
first instructor was tl^e rfbbot Bennet Biscop, the interpreter 
of Theodore when he first came into England ; and who had 
probably imbibed a love of letters fVom his lectures and con- 
versation. The proficiency of Bede in all the branches of 
learning, and in the. Greek and Latin languages, was certainly 
considerable; and while we admire his acquirements, we arc 
inclined to suppose that ^ there were others, amongst^ his bre- 
thren, pursued the same course ; and that the late primat<^ 
and hi* African friend bad b^en able to excite a spirit of in- 
tellectual cultivation, th^e beneficial*efiects of which w<^re ex- 
tensively/liffused. The continued intercourse with Borne, 
also, among a people emerging from barbarism, would serve 
to animate curiosity, and to multiply the compcjjitors for in- 
tellectual distinction. Bede thus speaks of himself : “ My 
life was^ sjxjilt within the precincts of the same monastery, 
devoted to the meditation of the divine worci; and where, in 
the observance of conventual discipline and the songs of the 
choir, it was ever pleasing to me to learn, to teach, or to 
write.” He add§, ^lat his days were passed in these occupa- 
tions till he arrived at the age of fifty-nine ; and he gives a 
list of the varioii^vfks which he compiled.^ 

The fame of the Saxon monk, before he had reached his 
thirtieth year, had penetrated to distant countries; and pope 
Sergius requested that he might be sent to confer with him 
in some pressing exigencies of the church. But Bede did not 
quit his cell. It was a subject of astonishment that siw^L 
treasuries of science should be found “ in a remote corner of 
the globe,” The superiors of these northern convents, indeed, 
seem themselves to have been tnen of talents. They collected 
books, improved the style of architecture, and<were the first 

A 

it f 

1 Epit. Hist. Eccles. Tn I)r. Henry’s Historj' of England, tliero is a 
catidogue of Bede's works. 
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. who made, ftse ofe glass in the construction of windows. So 

• says the historian.^ Engaged in such society, and interested 
by the progress of the arts, Bede might naturally prefer the 
calm seclusion of his monastery ^to the more brill'ant attrac- 
tions of a journey to Rome. • The number of his pupils was 
besides great; and he attended to their instruction to his 
dying hour, solving difficulties, nnd proposing questions for 
their exercise. His last labour was employikl upon the gospel 
of St. flohii, which, fior the improvement ^f those who were 
little versed in Latin, he expounded in tfie Saxon tongue. 
Bede died in 7;3i>. 

If the fame of such a master attracted many 'scholars, we 
might naturally expect a succession of men of learning ; and 
an increased diffiision of knowledge. But the historian wffiom 
I have quoted, and who flourished in the beginring of the 
twelfth (Jill tury, observes:^ With Bede Avas buried ahnost 
the (Mitire knowledge of events down to our own times. No 
Knglishinan, emulous* of his learning,/)!' pleased with his ele- 

• ganei?, was anxious to follow liis steps. Some, not altogether 
void of letters,' passed their days without leaving any record 
oi’ their talents ; others, not masters of the 'first elements, in- 
dulged in a torpid slotli. Thus the indolent were succeeded 
by a race stfll more indolent than they; and, for a long period, 

*the love of letters was nJwhere to l:>e found. Of tJiis what 

•sti'onger (.•videnc6 can be demanded than the lines of the con- 
temptible epitaph inscribed on the tomb of Bede? 

“ Presbyter hie Beiia/' &c. 

* * 

‘‘111 tljc monastery, which was, whfJb *Iie* lived, justly 
deeimid the school of general science, found 

qualified to celebrate the praises of his master, in language 
more worthy of tlie subject?” 

Since that time more justice has been done to the memory 
of Bede, and more elegant Lutinity has been employed in his 
encomium. Amongst his panegyrists, the monk of Malmes- 
bury, whilst dwelling with admiration on the number and 
character of his works, hesitates not to say that “ lieaven had 

• encircled his mind with copious streams of inspiration.” The 
w^orks themsqjves contain tiie least ambiguous testimony of 
their v^lue. They at£ certainly numerous, anrf qn various 


I Wil. Malmesb. i. ti. 


* Ibiei. 
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subjects; evincing ^tensive reading, an uiGbounded range of 
curiosity, unweariea^ndustry, and great facility Of composi- 
tion. But judicious selection, nice discrimination, or critical 
exactness, 4is not to be expected, when, wliatever might be 
the subject, sacred or profane, "tlie highest proof of talents 
and of erudition was supposed to furnished by a promis- 
cuous accumulation of opinions and authorities. Hence the 
commentaries of Bede on the Scriptures are Ibrmed of ex- 
tracts from the fathers; and his philooophy flowed from a 
borrowed source, l^he rEcclemistical History of England, in 
flve books, from the comijig of Julius Cassar^to the year 731, 
is his only w^rk which is now read. J Jc candidly cited the 
authorities on which his narrative rests, and as these were 
sometimes oral, they might he fallacious; but no better could 
be found, t. TJie credulity of Bede is seen in the admission of 
idle tales into a history which, in utlnir respects, merits the 
highest praise. For my part, I .should lament, lia(f the his- 
torian of those times b«ien guided, in the selection of his ma- 
terials, by a more discriminating §ceptici.sm; for> w e. should 
iiave wanted a just transcript of the age in which he lived; 
and might even htfve doubted the authenticity of the compo- 
sition. As it is, wc see what wms at that pbriod the super- 
stitious clwracter of our •ancestors; and in the fiistorian we 
behold h man, endowed with great* talents, and possesst‘.d of 
’Extraordinary erudition, hut, in those habitb of his mind in 
W’^hich virtue was not concerned, not less weak nor credu- 
lous than his contemporaries. Such is sometimes the lot of 
individuals of jgrgat learning and talents, till knowledge, more 
generally diffused, Ifas dissijiated prejudices, brokeli the iron 
mace of super!^,hlii*»i^’^and rendered the horizon of science 
more spacious and serene. The style of Bede is sufficiently 
perspicuous and flowing, hut not alwtys pure, and seldom 
elegant. 

As works of really classical taste are barely mentioned by 
Bede, it is probable that he had read few, and that, in bis 
public lectures, he proposed them not as models for imitation. 
What was the degree of his proficiency in the Greek lan- 
guage, dobs not distinctly appear; though, as observed, he 
speaks highly of the acquiremerrts of many of his contem- 
pori|ries, who had been the scholars of <rheodore and Adrian. 
Jt sbay then he asked, what authors were* gdTierally read in 
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the EngHsIf and other •schools? The r^ly is hot esisy; but 
•the subject has been carefully investigated.' 

The recent and high anlhority of St Gregory appears to 
have thrown discredit on thc^ elegant productidhs <5f heatheii 
wTiters, and to have substituted others, which were less 
dangerous to orthodox piety. . Among these his own 
Moral writings seem to have ’held a conspicuous place, 
though, as' he owns, they were compiled “ without ^ard to 
the rules of gramnftr^ and with some affectation of barbarism. 
Of his Dialogues^ I may add, that, as they were writ^n pur- 
posely to excite the attention of an unletter^^ age, they 
would provoke imitation; and, probably, in addition to^the 
general taste, they were no small inducement to Bede td en- 
cumber his history with so many tales. 

In Moral philosophy the works of St. Gregory became 
sort of dassical text, to which pas'iages were added from 
other fathers, particularly from the works of St. Augustin. 
The erudition of this great man naturally commanded respect; 
•and his acuteness ip disputation caused him to be regarded as^ 
a complete masfer in the dialectic art. It has, however, since 
been proved, that the work which was in most request was 
not the genujpe production of the bishop of Hippo; and nad 
it been otherwise, though the princMes of accurate Vei^soniiig 
fiiight have been learned from it, fiie general ruggedness oi\ 
ills style and the involution of liis sentences, with other ble- " 
mishes of African origin, must have evinced hOw unfit he 
was to reform a vitiated taste; or rather to exhibit to the 
barbarous tribes of Europe va perfect luo^eb of correct and 
elegant coidpositioil. 

In Philology, Marcianus Capella wa?1^U^ ^uide, a native 
also of Africa, who, in the fifth century, wTote a Treatise, in 
nine books, on the liberal arts. In the succeeding centuries^ 
this work was read with general apjilause; when the asperity 
of its style could best accord with the rude taste of Gothic 
* earg. It became a school-book, in which the grammarian, as 
Gregory of Tours* observes, learned the rules of construc- 
tion ; the logician to arrange his arguments; the oratqr to per- 
suade; the geometrician to trade his lines; the astrologer to 
watch the counses of the stafs; the arithmetician^ to fix his 
number^ aiid the lover t)f harmony to adopt his woiHs to the 

* Bmcliftf, Hbt. Ciit. iii. 2, c. * X. Hist yrauc.. jm fmc.. 
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qC sotmds. And 4t al^Wards ob- 

served of this favouri^ WMrk, tlmt he who possessed its con- 
tents ]ii%l^t ^ deemed a master of the whole circle of the 
sci^^ ^apella was Rndonhtedly a man of learning, and 
his O(|^pnation recorded many opinions which were derived 
&om ^ly times; but a deep shade of obscnrity was thrown 
oyer the whole, and rend^ed it, without a commentator, 
peculiarly unfit to enli^ten the students of a barbarous age.‘ 
. The works of Cassiodorus and Boe2iii$, p^ticularly of 
the latter, were much studied. They were both, consider- 
ing the age , in which they lived, writers of elegance, and 
abounding in valuable information. Ignorant as men had, at 
this perio<l, become of the Greek language, they drew from 
Boetius some knowledge of its treasures; and his own maxims 
l)ecam6, as they well deserved, the canons of their philosophy. 
Our Alfred, it is known, translated into the Saxon tongue 
the celebrated Consolation of Philosophy, Boetius had like- 
wise written on music, ‘which, as it was reckoned one of the 
liberal arts, and was particularly cultivated since the days of 
’fet. Gregory, increased the number of his readers.* The 
work of Cassiodorus which chiefly attracted notice was his 
Treatise on the Seven Arts, coinciding in matter but surpass- 
ing in ^tyle and arrangerfient, the Encyclopaedia of Marcianus 
^CapeUa. 

Some scholars of better taste are said not to have disdained 
the heathen Macrobius, and other secondary writers; and it is 
possible that the best models may have sometimes passed 
flbrough thdr, hands; but that they derived no real advantage 
from them is clearly proved from tiie character ofth'eir various 
works which ailATiii preserved. 

The subjects which were taught in the schools were, soon 
after this, comprised under the general"* heads of Trivium and 
iiuadirivium, words which are sufficiently indicative of their 
barbarous origin. Trivivm included what were deemed tlie 
introductoiy and less noble arts, Grammar, IHaiecties, and 
Ehetoric. Quadrivium closed .the circle by Music, Arith- 
metic, Geom^ry, and Astronomy. Ihe following lines served 
to fix them in the memory: 

* Sec Bib. Lat. ii. 

* See with reference to Boetius, M. Pfiuljny’s Melanges Uri§ dune grande 

hiblhtheque, toL 13. ‘ , 
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loquilor^ dooet, Tierba ooU>rat : 

Mua/osmit, Ar. nameiat^ Geo, ponder^t^L colit astra.” 

Why the place of honour was rather ^ven to the Jatter than 
to the numbers of the Triv^m, does not distinctly appear; 
but whatever may have be^h its temporary ascendant, Logic, 
or rather the scholastic art of disputation, was afterwards 
pursued with so much ardour that it absorbed all its sister 
arts, and triumphed over the circle of |he Quadrivium, 
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Dispositions of Cliftrleinagriie in regard to letters — FJ&ttering prospect at 
the opentng of the ninth century — Why no success followed — The last 
years of Charlemagne — Alcuin, l*aul Wurnefrid and Kginhiud — The 
successors of Charleinagnfe— State of Jenmiug in Home — ^And in other 
parts of the empi|‘e — General licentiousness^Conversion of barbarous 
nations — Rabenns Manrus — Joan Erigeua — ^The use of theological 
controversies — ^Alfred— Flattering slatei^ent of Muralwi— Ireland — The 
tenth century : a general view — The monks not asHiduously employed — 
TJhe reigns of fiie OtUos — Literatm'c of Englavd — St. Dunston — 
Gerbert^^afterwards Sylvester TI. ' 

, ' t- ^ 

♦ >-On the fall of the Lombard kingdom, and the accession of 
Cluirleniagno to the throne, an era propitious to learning 
might be expected to arise. The prince, indeed, was himself 
ignoi*ant p but he had talents, and a mind susceptible of every 
liberal impressions The noble monuments of art which Rome 
and the otlier Baiy presented to his view, and the 

thoughts which would occasionally recal a period when sci- 
ence was deemed the ornament of powts, failed not to force 
a comparison, which tended to excite the consciousness of a 
degrading inferiority. The rode speech of his ancestors was 
the only language which he possessed at this tiipe, or when » 
almost in his thirtieth year; and it is not certain that” he 
was able to write. But tbouglfthe multifarious eonceme of 
an extended ind extending empire seemed to demand con- 
stant att^tion, and to Iryj^rrupt all inferior pursuits, wc are 
;told tha^ he now began to learn grammar under Peter, a 
of Pisa, as an introduction, we muyopresuml, to the • 
tin tongue ; and wh^ this .was accomplished,' Alcuin, an 
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English mt)nk, iome*years later, became his master. The 
more nobf!* circle of sciences was now qpened to him ; among 
which astronomy, or rather, let me say, astrology, chiefly flxed 
Ills attention. From this time, the court of Charles, whether 
in P'ranco, in Italy, or in Gefmany, \>ecame the central point, 
tcsrwhich the learned resorfed : they travelled with him ; gave 
public lectures ; and where circumstances seemed favourable, 
ibunded schools under his patronage.* I'his opening pro- 
mised much; andtat a strong excitement was given, it was 
})ossible that a general ardour miglrt cijsue ; and the people 
miglit emulate the example of the prince. In 800 Charles 
was crowned P^mperor. ' 

In pursuing another subject, some years ago, and coming 
to this era; I expressed my thoughts in the following observa- 
tions.'*^ “ It seemed,” I said, “ that when the niuth century 
oi)('n(Hl, J^he clouds which had enveloped the western world 
would be dispersed ; that the human faculties, torpid from 
disuse, or degraded l)y a vitiating axercise, would recover 
more encr<<y and^ assuni§ a mojre judicious direction ; that 
religion, whicli vain eontroversies hai disiigured, would casF 
off its adscititious coverings, and appear,* as it once did, in 
the most attractive simplicity; that a system of ethicS, by 
whicli the heart of man might be improved^ and his 
understanding invigorated, would take place of Id^^endary 
tales, of fancieef miracles, and imaginary virtues ; that 
rights of man, in the difterent orders of society, ecclesiastical 
and civil, would be more distinctly ascertained; and in one 
word, that the lamp of sciejice would again Jburn, and lead to 
the most glorious and beneficent results. ^ 

“The reader who has long closof^' ^.Miijjy page of this 
history with a desponding sigh, will naturally ask, what 
event it is which now*seems to portend so fortunate a change ? 
It is, that Charlemagne, who, through the progress of his 
reign, had manifested an active zeal for the improvement of 
tlm moral condition of the human species, had it now in his 
power, by the influence of his own example, and the appli- 
cation of all the talents which his extensive (^ominions could 
supply, to advance with a fess tardy and more* successful 
pace to the accomplishment of his wishes. He; was himself 

^ KgiUlmrd, tl%frie«d aad socretary of Charlemagne, Vita Enroll 
passim. See Bib. MV»d. letat. i. 

,2 ^History of the l*upal Power. M. S. 
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endowed witli natural abilities of no kind ; he spoke 

with cogenoy and with ease ; had acquired the knowledge of 
some languages, and tlie rudiments, at least, of those sciences 
which wea^ taught. But studies which had been neg* 
lectedin his youth, were'laboriaas, desultory, and imperfect. 
They were promoted by' conversation, rath^ than by bodfe; 
and he seems never to have acquired the easy practice of 
writing. He was 'ardent, however, in the pursuit of scientific 
accomplishments ; and the encouragemsmt which he gave 
to learning reflects the brightest and least offensive lustre on 
his name. It was likewise fortunate for the general interests 
of morality that he deemed himself*, as he was,, the political 
head of the church, and exercised an unlimited jurisdiction 
over all its members. This is attested by the various edicts 
which he published under the name of tapitularieSf for the 
i^eform and maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline, the cor- 
rection of abuses^ and Ihe suppression of crimes.' At the 
great festivals, wherever* the business of peace or war might 
require histpreeence, he me^ the bishops, abbot8„,and nobles , 
of the country. From* those respectable infoirmants he was 
made acduainted with the condition of the churches and 
m^astenes, and! the manners of the people ; ‘ and in. conjunc- 
tion with ^hem he concerted measures for the promotion of 
order and virtue. It was his wish to renew the more rigid 
^'^dkcipline of former days ; and where th&t could not be 
i^tored, to enforce such measures as were more suitable to 
the times, and best adapted to repress their manifold disorders. 

With^ vieijir to his own improvement mA that of his 
people, and id order ^o diffuse a general ardour for literary 
pursuits, he cdleoted'Vound his court such persons as were 
most distinguished by abilities and eruditimi. With these he 
lived in habits of domestic intimacy, and employed them in 
educating the princes of the blood, and the ddldren of the 
nobility. The Anglo-Saxon, Alcuin, whom Olmries called 
his master, was at head of this society, and with a laud- 
able ambitiem was heard to boast, that, if his owur and the 
wishes of his scholar could be accomplished, a Chiistiian 
Athens would soon be seen to vise, and the Muses UH>uld fix 
their abode Jn the academic groves of Francep In the pro- 
secution of this noble design, no^ .only encouragmnfnt was 
dl|8^ed, but commands were issued. >. THq erected 

schools contajguous to their churches; whilst the nJOnks esta- 
Jdishld them in their monasteries. Nor did the imperial 
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court, as if fail to set the exapple in profane and 

theologic^ researches, whilst it watclfed and rewarded the 
progress of science in all the seminaries of the empire.^ 

“ It was another fortunate circumstance, that Ahis empire 
was so widely extended. If comprised wh^ afterwards be- 
came the monarchy of Frllnce ; in Spmn, the four provinces 
which extend from the Pyrenees to the liver Ebro; in Italy, 
the late kingdom of the Lombards, from the Alps to the 
borders of Calabiiaa; in Germany, mai^ ^regions from the 
Rhine to the Elbe; and to the south, stretched into Pan- 
nonia, or the modem Hungary, and the provinces immediately 
bordering on the confines of Greece. Two-fhirds of the 
former western empire of Rome were subject to Charlemagne; 
and it has been observed that the deficiency was amply sup- 
]diod by his command of the almost inaccessible and martial 
nations ^f Gennany, whom he had compelled to submit fb 
his sceptre and to embrace the profession of Christianity. 
Among tli«> latter ho. established episcopal sees, where mties 
were founded; an^ schoojs were established in c^er to imbue 
the minds of Ihe barbarous inhabitants with the precepts of 
religion and humanity. And in all parts* of the 4npire, he 
had reason Jbo Expect an active co-operation in his beneficmit 
schemes from the means which he had devised, and the spirit 
which he had infused. Some reihalns of learning Were pre- 
served in Rom$, and in certain cities of Italy; and a hope* 
was natUisdly clierished that the tree of science would again 
flourish in a soil so congenial with its growth. And would 
not the Roman bishop, tho,first minister of Religion, ardently 
embrace ft scheme in which the best interests of that religion, 
were involved, and aspire to become, ^itJa^his royal master, 
the restorer of learning, and the patron of the learned ? His 
example would difidse the emulation of literature axid of 
science amongst the prelates of the church. 

Such was the state of things, and such for a moment the 
flowing per^ctive of what was about to be; but the faixdi 
becuns of a wintory aun are not of sufficient intensity or con- 
*ttnuance to dispel the mist; to warm the air, imd give new 
life to the twpid fibres of thd vegetable world, ' • 

“ The want of success m the strenuous efforts and exe^- 
lent e^ablishments of^Chademagne may be traced to various 
causes:— To 'fhe»*inaptitude of the teachers, who, though 


Egiuhaxd ut .sup. A>cmn, Ep. ^oAl, 
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endowed with the natural powers of iatelleet, knew not how 
to excite attention, |o interest curiosity, or to rouses into 
action the latent capacities of the mind. To the subjects 
called sciences, or the seven liberal arts — ^^rammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, geometry, mitsic, and astronomy — which 
were so taught as to disgust by^heir barbarous elements; 
and of which the emaciated and haggard skeleton was alike 
unfit for ornameni or for use. To the absence of the first 
rudiments of education, as of reading mnd writing, in the 
higher orders of soejety^ and to their habitual devotion to 
martial exercises, and amusements which kept up the image 
of war, and 'inured them to its dangers and its toils- These 
it was not likely that they would be allured to relinquish by 
the insipid lectures of the schools — ^to the oblivion in which 
the classioU productions of former ages were buried, or the 
disregard in which they were held — to a want of canacity in 
the bishops, clergy and monks, upon whom the weighty charge 
of education had devolved-^vto a selfish reflection in tho 
same order of men, that in proportion to t4e decline of learn- 
ing and the spread of ignorance, their churches and monas- 
teries had prospered 5 whilst the revival of letters was likely to 
dive^rt the copious streams of pious benevolence into a chan- 
nel less favourable to the interests of the clergy and the 
monks. ' To a marked aversion in the bishop of Home to any 
'•Scheme by which the minds of churchmen, or of others, 
might be turned to the study of antiquity, and to those docu- 
ments which would disclose on what futile reasons and sandy 
foundations the exclusive preroga^jives of his see were esta- 
blished. To the gOAuis of the Christian system it^elf^ which 
was now fortifie^i^ l^g indurated habits and maxims, which, 
when it expelled die pagan deities from their seats, too suc- 
cessfully fixed a reproach on many tilings connected with 
them; and thus^contributed to banish from the school^ and 
to consign to oblivion, those works, on the study and th€^ 
prevalence of which will ever depend the ]^g!ress of the 
arts, of the sciences, and of literary taste. 

“ To these causes— and others, local, temporary, or per- 
sonal, which luight be enumei*ated — ^must be ascribed that 
failtir#^hich great scheme oiv Charlemagnep experienced. 

effect followed adequate to his wishes; the 
•es which he expended; to the ^ncoarifeement which 
rded; or to the brilliant expectations , which the san- 
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gttine enteAainei The clergy continue to be oppress^ by 
'' the saeae lupine inditFerence; the same ipitellectual drowsiness 
was seen in the monks; %vhilst the people adhered with the 
same fondness or clung with the ^ame obstinaoj-^ to their 
habits of credulity and superstition. But still sparks of 
curiosity were excited, wifich must have been productive of 
some intellectual improvement: and it is but just to own that, 
though the sages of Charlemagne drew lit&e advantage from 
them, his efforts were instrumental in providing repositories 
for the sacred and profane treasures t>f ajitiquity; where they 
were in some measure secured from the further raviiges of 
time, and whence light might finally be derived by some 
future generation.’* 

Such was the vie^w which, some years ago, presented itself 
to iny inquiries; and I see no reason to alter the opinion 
which I was then induced to form. ^ 

After liis ’inauguration, Charlemagne, having spent the 
months of winter in Home, returned to his favourite residence 
• of Aix-la-Gliapell^ wherq, as well in other places of his 
dominions, he "incessantly laboured, by circular letters, by* 
synods, and by admonitions, to reform* the accumulated 
abuses in cjurcli and state. A contemporary writer Mhus 
describes bis laudable exertions:. “ Kever,” says he, did he 
"cease from exhorting the "bishops* to the study of tife scrip- 
'tures, the clergy \o the observance of discipline, the monks to 
regularity,, the nobles to edify by good example, the magi- 
strates to justice, the warriors to arms, those in office to 
humility, inferiors to obedience, in one wc^djj^ all* to virtue 
and to conhord.” Probably, from the g&eral barbarism of 
the times, and the absence of real attalfbneniis in himself, he 
might not be sensible of the little progress' which his endea- 
vours made, or migHt be flatter^ by some apparent and 
transient change. However this may be, he persevered with 
undiminished ardour, and, in the' last year of his life, he 
diluted ffve isjmods to be held in the princijml cities of his 
Gaulish dominions. The canons, which were ordained in 
these meetings, are still extant. At this time, only Louis 
•remained: of his three &om,* to whom Charlemagne be- 
queathed his Mngdomb, withmhe title of Emperor ;ijand havihg 
exhorte^ him to hoimur the bishops as Ids parents, and to 

' Tb«0<l. episc. Aiirtlian. in Pi aef. ad eapit. 
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love tlie people as li^s childrein’* Jbe ^iied incitlie b^^inning of 
the year 814,. feaving^behind him a name feogireatljr^is^cted, * 
that-*-»th(imgh his o^n plans, as I have ohserved, were ijot 
enowned with sueoeas*— Ms example long reined a powerful 
indaOmce. In after times it w&s deemed motive enough to 
sanctMn any undertaking, in wlndh the promotion of letters 
might be conoemed-^that Oharlemagne had attempted it, or 
that the measure had formed some part of his scheme. 

Some years l^fore the death of his* master, Alcuin had 
obtained permission fo retire to his monastery of St. Martin 
in the city of Tours. In early Mfe be had been the pupil of 
Egbert, arclibishop of York; who was himself, a prelate of 
learning, and the patron of the learned; whilst, by opening to 
the perusal of Ms scholars a library whiph he had collected, 
he stimulated curiosity, and supplied the means of improve- 
haent.^ That the tMents of Alcuin were great, wjll not be 
disputed; nor will it be disputed that his acquirements were 
considerable, whm compare^with the Uterary attainments of 
the age. It has been objected lym, that, from his 

*xmn propensities, and from the bias which *he gave to the 
mind of t)M.rleiaa|pae, ecclesiastical studies were done encou- 
raged; which caused those of literature to be^^^neglected, with- 
out anything ]^ng done to bring back a just taste, and to 
promo^ the cultivation of the nnSem languages. The long 
^list of Ms works ^ comprises cMedy treatise^ on region, and 
other associated points. ‘ But nothing, in the circle of human 
knowledge, seems to have escaped Mm; and when he writes 
on the subjectS'fif OTammar and :plietoric; when he lays down 
Fules of didecBosr when he discourses on moraf duties; or 
when, relaxing his ilhnd from Jiigher pursuits, he deigns to 
be a poet, that is, to make versas — ^we may presume that 
some of his admirers would he induCed^‘to turn to those better 
soofees from which Alcuin had derived instpmetien, and to 
the perusal of which we cannot doubt that he often invited 
Ms Mlowers. la the cultivation of modern langun^s, rude 
and imperfect* as those languages then' were, we cannot be 
surpris^ that he and other scholars should have been remiss. 
Latin W8&S spoken among aU^se pretenders 'to seiknee, and 

* Wil. Aj[a{ni£8l>. de Gest. Pont. Ang. iii. , 

* tJavp, Hist. Lit. See ako with reference to AlvuiUMbr. Henry's History 
of England, Vol. it ; and the Hintohre XiiUeraire Franct\, the 4th, 0th, 
undjDUi vols. of wkoh contain tl»e HiStory of the 9fc}i',and 10th centipips. 
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Without it^ neithev the iSaxou Alcoin, iw^ihe laonied strangeri^ 
who ctowdfed TOttud' ^ eourt of ChuitleiUagne, could have 
contributed any effectual aid to .his s^emes of improvement. 
It is, however, rdiated of th^ prince jihaaeif, who snust have 
conversed principally in Latih, that he diluted a collection 
to be made of the songs of the ancient bards or German poets, 
both to inspire a love of composition, and tp perpetuate their 
memories. 

On the subject of ecclesiastical studies I Mrish to add, tliat, 
if they were so much encouraged as I haare stated, it does not 
^erefore follow* that literature was utterly n^lfected, and 
nothing done to revive a just taste. The clergy and the 
monks were the only teachers, because they only had learned. 
It was, therefore, in the first place, necessary to give a due 
direction to their minds; to excite the ardour of application^ 
to place Ijpfore them the best models of former days^ in the 
works of the Jeroms, the Augustins, the Leos, and lie Grego- 
rios: as religion would thus bfe viewed in its best light, the 
abuses which igntjrance diad introditced be correctSi, and 
the intellectual capacity be improved. This pojnt once* 
gained, what remained to be effected in the departmcmis of 
literature ai^ taste would have followed, in due time, an 
easy consequence. I think, therefore, that the pten of im- 
provement was wisely conceived. * * 

I am, however,* whing to allow, that the merit of Alcuin 
consisted chiefly in tfte advice wiiich he gave to his master; 
in the ardour with which he espoused his views; in the 
various means which he deinsed, in sohods#aqd sbminarieii^ 
for the prolnotion of learning; and in the lectures which he 
often delivered, as incitements to appliSltiom^ Extravagance 
in the praises of his contemporaries may be pardoned; but in 
more modern writcsrs, !f they had read his works, such praises 
are void of meantng. His erudition,” they sometimes siay/ 

was singularly great, his speech elegant, his style concise, 
simple, pure: in prose and verse he was equally polished; to 
the knowledge ^ Latin he joined that of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages; mid he *was a complete master in ail 
tnathomatieal, fdiUosophical, theolo^cal sciences!'’ 

In the dedkto of life, wlmn he retired to Tohrs, where 
be ei^ojied an iuteiral *oi litfrary ease, he thus detailed his 

occupations in S letter addressed to Charlemagne,® who had 
* * • 

* "Ftts, de Illftst. Aug. Scrip. • Gjil. MfiJm. ut ante. , 
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-earnestly pressed him to return tohiscourt:^“ As you advised 
me, and as my own (linclinations lead, I am sedulously em- 
ployed within these walls in imparting to some, instruction 
from the ps>t of the holy $cripturfes; while I labour to inebriate 
otl^ers with the old wine of the ^ncient schools; feed others 
with the apples of grammatical suhtilty; and illumine others 
with the arrangeipent of tlfe stars, placed as in the painted 
.ceiling of some great edifice. , This I do, that, by the acquire- 
ments of leamipg, the church may prds[fter, and honour be 
done to your imperial rdign; as also that the grace of heaven 
may not be yoid in me, nor the efrects of your beneficence be 
lost.’^ He laments, howevm*, the want of books; mentions 
the< stores which he enjoyed in his bWn country, by the 
liberal industry of archbishop Egbert ; and purposes, if 
/jgreeablcT to his majesty, to send some of his pupils, who 
may furnish themselves, with the most necessary copies, “ and 
thus transplant into France the dowers of Britain.” Alcuin 
died in the year 804,. leaving behind him many learned men 
who had been tutored iii ®his school, and m^any woi’ks on a 
*vadety qf subjects.^ His pupils, by their efforts, preserved, 
though only In a *sk)W’ and rippling current, the continuity of 
science; and his works, though no longer r^d„ would prove, 
if they v/fere perused) the ardour of his zeal to revive the 
love of letters which ha% been extinguished by the gross 
barbarism of the times. 

Among the other sages who were patronised by Charle- 
magne, and connected in friendship and in letters witli Alcuin, 
were Paulinq^, opetriarch of Aqaileia, celebrated for liis vir- 
tues and his learmna; Theodolphus, bishop of "Orleans, a 
poet, as well as jwrmv on moral subjects; two metropolitans 
of Milan, Peter and Odelbertus; and^ to abri^e a list, that 
might be crowded with many names, the historian, Paul 
Wamefrid, otherwise called Paul the deacon, and the biogra- 
pher Eginhard. 

Paul was educated in the court, and held important ofiSIcres 
under the last of the Lombard kings, whose fall he 
joined the learned society in the suite of Charlemagne) whose 
confidence he enjoyed; and” (Ifterwards retired to Monte 
Casino. If we could give creiiit to the exiiravagant enco- 
miums ^hich have been lavished dh tjhis favoured monk, 

^ ^ . <r 

’ See Cave, Hist. Letter,; Dapiu, Bib, Eocles. Bib. Ijat. med. cetrt,. 
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neither Attfens rm Borne, in their b^t^days, could produce 
anything more excellent. * 

** CrsBca cernaris Homerus, 

Latina Virgilios, * 

In HebrI&a qaoqna Philo, 

Tertullus in artijbus j 
Flaccus crederis in metris, 

^ 'Hbullus eloquio.” 

The lines were addressed to him in the name of Charle- 
magne. But we liave the^^ poetV answer, as as other 
specimens of -his talents, from which a more accurate judg- 
ment may be formed. His History of the Lombard Nation 
is what, I believe, has alone rescued his name from oblivion; 
and this, whatever may he its defects in early authdhticity, oi; 
in style, merits oUr commendation. Jt is such a history as 
could alone have been expected in the times in which it 
appfsai’ed, and it contains many important documents, for 
which we might elaewherti searcMn vain.* 

'I'he Life of Charhmagney by Eginhard, his friend and* 
confidenti^ secretary, is not destitute of ‘elegance ; b^t it 
is cliiefly variable as a record of facts, of many of which he 
^^as an eye-witness, and it exhibits rftther a partial delineation 
of the character jof his master. Eginhard survived Charle- 
magne many years, and continued to serve his children, as 
far as the cares of the monastic life, to which, agreeably to 
the taste of the age, he had devoted himself, would permit.® 
He is also the author of Ammls {rerum FrMn(;prum)y which 
has acquired for him, in character and in pidority of time, the 
first place in the list of German historians.® ^ 

The six successors of the royal blood of Charlemagne, wlio, 
during the greater paA of the ninth century, filled the imperial 
throne, did but little to cai’ry into effect the wise measures 
which their great ancestor had projected. Indeed, it was 
soon manifest, that however wise, ns has been observed, those 
measures might have been, the grossness of barbarism was at 
that time too dense to he dispersed. Even in Italy, where 
much had been atteiApted, ai|r where, from a variety of pe-* 

^ Bee ller. Ital. Script, i. I. Sto^ della Lett. Itol. iii. Bib? Lat. med. 
®tat, • .• ^ 

* Bib. Lat.* med. eetitt. ^ iicnsers Leitfadea, 080. 
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ooB$r CTOiBSi8taiioes» it oould be tbat tbe love of letters, 
particulsrly in the ^cdesiastical order, should be wholly 
extinct-^no permanent good had been produced. 

In 823, •lA)tharius, the; grand^n of Charles, published an 
edict for the erection of schools,^ the p^face to which he 
says: “ In regard to learning, which, by the negligence and 
ignorance of certain rulers, has been in all places completely 
lost, it has seemed good, that what we have ordained be 
everywhere obsez;ved. Let the masters;' appointed by us to 
teach, take care thah th§ir scholars attend to their instruc- 
tion, and z^ake that prodcienejr which the times demand. 
With this view, and in order that neither distance of place 
nor distress of circumstances be an excuse to any, we have 
fixed on such cities as will be found most genercdly conve- 
nient."’^ vie then names the cities, which lure nine, and, at 
tihe same time, specifier the subordinate towns in the vidu- 
age, the youth of which are to repair to the above schools. 
At the head of them is Pavk. But this provision regards 
only Lombardy, or what was then called the kingdom of 
Italy, which had been lately conquered by Charlemagne. 

papal state's, with r^ard, at least, to their internal 
regulations, were independ^t of the kingdom ,/>f Italy, so 
were the Venetian provinces, and the duchy of Benevento,, 
^ which latter then comprised a great portion of the kingdom 
of Naples, and remau^ Subject to princes of the Lombard 
family. Nor bad the Greeks as yet wholly quitted Italy. 
Naples, and Gaeta, and much of Calabria, either submitted 
to the Byzan^e or paid a certain tribute as an 

acknowledgment of ^ts sovereignty; whilst the Sariicens, who 
were now m^texr: of l^dwa, and soon added Sicily to their 
conquests, often landed on Italian coast, pillaging its 
•cities, and carrying their inhabitants into tiavery. 

What the active ex^ons of Charlemagae could not eieot, 
could not well be expected from the ^icts his successors. 
The law of Lotharius provided sclKX>H /a^d, if salaries 
were appointed by him, masters also would be found; but 
talents and taste would still be wanting, and Ihe. caH of the 
prince, when addressed to the lidtiessness of indaisnoe, would 
be heeded by few. Indeed, all ttle annals of the thnes prove 
that nothing was done; unless it|,may be fho^ht southing, 

» 

* Ap; Scrip. Re^. itiU. i. 2. 
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that al^ut *tk^ fiatne under Eugamus II., ^ Bomau 
coundi was indueed to tom its attenlM to the same subject. 
Having observed that, in many places, there were no masters, 
and that all studSes were n^^Ieoted, the fathers ^assembled 
decree:^ “ Therefore, let be taken, that wherever a 
necessity shall f^)pear, teamerp be appointed, who shall assi- 
duously give instructions on th*e study qf letters and the 
liberal arts, as also on the holy doctrines of religion.” 

Was this decrcte •more successful? When we look to 
Borne and her bishops, without admitting, in all their lati- 
tude, the statemmts of the f>apal biographer, ^ it jrill be rea- 
dily acknowledged, that superior acquirements generally 
graced the successors of St. Peter. But the knowledge 
which they possessed was chiefly ecclesiastical; mad the wide 
sph^e of administration which now more than eve# occupiedi 
their attei^tion, allowed but little leisure for pursuits which 
weie comparatively of less attractive interest. And that the 
same barbarism whicirwas visible in SU the writings of the 
‘age had eqifally iafected*the first ministers of religion, is^ 
manifested in the numerous epistolaxj specimens which have' 
come down to us.^ Eugenius H., indeed, as we have just 
seen, aware pf the low ebb to whi^ learning was reduced, 
joined his synod in an attempt to Revive some attention to 
letters, but it wa^of no avail; whifet we know What use was 
made of the general ignorance, in order to give currency and 
validity to the supposfid authenticity ' of certain documents, 
by which the prerogative of the Roman see was to be ex- 
tended; but wiiich the penelration of a jus^ cvitmiBm has long 
since pronounced to be spurious. Th(^*(fesign of these fic- 
titious compositions was, to show, that *all ihe power which 
was in that period assumed by the pontifis was founded on 
tlie acts of ancient councils, and the dogmatical epistles of 
their early predecsesaors; and if any proof of the grossest 
ignorance, or of the most fixed apathy, were wanting, it 
Bright be hence adduced, that such palpable fictions were 
generally received without being examined, or, if examined, 
that the fraud remained und^cted. * ; 

While Italy, and, what is tnore, while Bom^ in *the pre- 
sence of her e^iquisite monoiients of taste, was sinking daily 

1 Barof Annal. It^ocW ad. an. 

• Aaaat, Bibliothee. Vitw. inter Scrip. Rer^ ItaJ. iii. 1. 

Cone. Gen.jpair«tm. 
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deeper and deeper i^to the gplpli of barbariitm — it could not 
he expected^ that a bJighter prospect would elsewhere be dis- 
closed. Yet in all the regions subject to the new imperial 
control, the successors of Charlbs pursued the steps of their 
great progenitor. In France ahd.in Germany we read of 
schools which were cither erected by their munificence, or 
renovated by their zeal; of the masters whom they procured; 
and of the bishops and many abbots who cheeriully co- 
operated^ in the good work. Yet I fed not here the same 
disappointment. BarbJtrians, it is true, had overrun and 
conquered those provinces, of the same stock as that \\ hich 
had overrun and conc^uered Italy with its capital; but litera- 
ture and the artb had at no time flourished among them as in 
the better soil of Ital^ . In this more favoured region innu- 
merable .aonumeiits remained which necessarily kept alive 
Ihe recollection of formpr days; the language of (?iccro, of 
Livius, of Virgil, embalmed in their respecti\ e works, ivas 
still understood and spclcen; rnd in the veins of many, the 
same blood, though spmewhat contaminated, continued to 
**flow.** If these iiidtements to regenei'ation, powerful lu 
themselves, and pdweifuUy aided by the zeal of Charlemagius 
wei^ without eflec’t, can we be feurpriscd that^ in the less 
fav ourabk circumstances of other countries, the nngn ol bar- 
barism 'was irresistibly tnumpliant? Some repetition must 
be pardoned. 

Perhaps I have not sufficiently dwelt on the licentious 
manners of the times, which, infecting all orders in the church 
and state, ])rodu'?ed a general distaste for serious occupations, 
and made letters an object of contempt. On this subject, the 
complaints of th^ most candid and impartial writers are una- 
nimous and loud. The bishops often passed their lives In 
th(* splendour of courts, and the bosom of luxurious indo- 
lence; the inferior clergy, in proportion as their circumstances 
would admit, copied the behaviour of their superiors; and w’e 
need not detail what, under this corrupt influence, were 
manners of the people. The riches which flowed in such 
copious streams into the churc^ were, in part, the cause ot 
these evils; while the higher ‘clergy, in consequence of the 
po8Bes&jftns,which they held by " ' ' 

ipickeiy Hist. Phil sii. 

I th^ stAte of liteiatuie iii It 
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perform certain strvicefe, and even, at times, to talce the field 
at the liead of their retainers. Thus acting in a sphere 
which was not at all consistent with their ecclesiastical 
duties, they soon began to rtegard them with contempt, and 
their minds became com^etely secularized. }Ve hear of 
many churchmen whose ignorance was extreme.* Could they 
read with a certain fluency a passage in the Latin Bible, it 
was thought that they might be useful to the people: to un- 
derstand the same^ passage argued ^ Superior mind; yet in 
this order alone was concentrated all the •learning, small as it 
was, which the dge could boast. To correct depravity, 
and, if possible, to divei't the minds of men to better pursuits, 
the emperors issued edicts, synods j)roniulgated decrees, and 
good men raised their voices in admonitions an(J remon- 
strances. But the torrent of ignorance was too impetuous to* 
be repre8%*d. 

As the spirit of Christianity, wherever its influence is felt, 
has a direct tendency ‘to spfteif the ferocity of the human 
bliaracter, artd l^y f#8teriiig the kiftdly habits of social life to • 
prepai'e it for the admission of intellectual i^iprovemcMts, we 
are gratified, in^ reading the annals of these times, to dis- 
cover that many nations, particularly in the north o|* Europe, 
)jrere reclaimed from the eryors of Ji^athenism; for, notwith- 
standing the evi^pncc of general ignoi'ance which the pre- 
ceding pages have established, and in which tlie principal 
realms of the west, confessedly Christian, were sunk, it must 
still be owned that their convwsion was, at least, jone step 
towards a state of higher civilization. Jn^#tlib kst century, 
many tribes of Germans had been conv<^ed by our country- 
man •Winfrid, better known by the name df Boniface;* and 
some years later, Chaidemagne had compelled the Saxons — 
who peopled a large portion of the German territory — with 
the sword at their throats, to eiPter the Christiail pale. But 
yn order to assist iii mitigating their ferocity, in reconciling 
tbern to their new fhith, and inducing them to submit gradu- 
ally to his government, he appointed ecclesiastical ministers 
to reside amongst them; and erected schools, and founded 
monasteries, tliat the means of instruction might be every- 
where difiused.* It is relat^ that he had recotHrse to the 
same precautions aipongst thjiHuns of Pannonia, who were 
a still more /fierSe hud untnMable race, whorfi he had also 
conv^ed to the faitli, when, 'exhausted and ^pressed by a. 
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series of ^fsets, they were oo k»ig^ abie to 'make hea<l^ 
against his vietorioui# arms, and ^ose rather to be Cimstians 
than to be slaves. 

In the present century, tlie gospel continued to be propa^ 
gated under the successors of Chiles. The Swedes, Danes, 
and Cimbriahs received the faith; while, more to the north- 
east of Europe, the Bulgarians, Sclavonians, and Bussians 
were visited preachers of the (ireek church. They listened 
to ^eir instructions^* and admitted thb common faith; but 
with it the disciplina aaoJd jurisdiction of Byatantium.' 

Some compensation was thus made to the •Christian church 
for its losses by the overwhelming success of the Arabian 
arms; and as Christianity should be more extensively diffused, 
the northern converts would be softened by its mild influence, 
^and pre|ikred for the further improvements of civilized life. 
It is an observation, founded on the evidence of fa(;ts, that, in 
the revolutions of modem Europe, the progress of barbarism 
and conquest has been from' the ^nbrth ; whilst the southern 
nations, which have been overrun^ have jn return presented 
* to them civilization for ruden^s, and arts for arms. 

In the dreary^gloom of gaieral apathy and ignorance in 
Which we are enveloped, I must not omit to Ineqtion the name 
of Ral^anbs Maurus, a nffttive of Germany, and a monk of the 
abbey of Fulda, whose celebrity was, in a great measure, owing 
to the instructions of Alcuin. From him 'it is said that he 
received the name of Maurus (a name of dignity in the Bene- 
dictine order,) as it w»b his usual practice, when he had a 
scholar whose ^alpnts he admired, and whose emulation he 
wished to inflame, ^tc signalize him by the appellation of some 
ancient worthy^ who distinguished by his literary acquire- 
ments, or his moral qualities. He gaye to Angelbert, who 
sometimes wrote verses which plekse^ him, the title of 
Homer, and to Charlemagne that of B^vid. Babanuswas the 
chief teacher in his monastery, where he united the leseons^ 
of profane science to the study of the scriptures ; and Ms* 
school became so celebrated, that the superiors of convents, 
in distant provinces, sent thev pupils to be initiated in its 
discipline; and the children dt the nobility were seen crowd- 
ing to FbS^. As the age o^his pupils permitted, or their 
abilities'seemed tp require, helinstrubted some in rules of . 

« flawy, andHbs aatUois quoted by thom. 



gramwr, ot!i6rs i| those^^ol^etopic; wh^Jet he condueted the 
^znore advanced into the researc^hes^of humaa and divine 

philosophy, freely communicating whatever they wished to 
learm At the i»ame time, tliey were expected to commit to 
writing, in prose or verse, ^thS occurrences of the day,” ^ or 
rather, probaMy the substance of his lectures. Thus laudably 
treading in the steps of Alcuiir, Babanus perpetuated hm 
master’s fame; and the seminary of Fu]iia» as we are told, pro- 
duced the majority’ ef those who, in Ihe nipth eentury, in 
Germany md Gaul, reflected any light pn the literature of 
the age. Eabanus was afterwards raised to^the s^e of Mentz, 
which he adorned by his virtues, as he had Fulda by his 
learning ; and where ,he died about the year 856, with the 
general opinion, ** that Italy had not seen his like, nor Ger- 
many produced his equal.”^ • 

The otl^er principal schools were tl^ose of the two Corbeys, 
in Gaul and Germany, and of Eheims and Liege. 

The social intercoui^e and scianti&(» communication which 
had Subsisted between Cbarlemagnp ant} Alcuin ^ere renewed 
between his graftdson Cliarles the Bald, king of Frai^ce, and 
afterwards emperor, and our countryman efohn Brigen% by 
some deemed^a dative of Wales, by others of Scotland, and 
by others, perhaps with more probability, of Erin of Ireland. 
However this may be, the &me of^his talents and learning 
having reached thh ears of Carles, he was invited: by him to 
Ills court, where his wit and endowments procured him the 
esteem of his master, and the superintendence of the schools.^ 
He is said to have possessed jhe Greek, H^bi^ew^ auH Arabic 
languages; And some accounts, which are* rlbt entitled to much 
credit, ai’e given of his travels into distiJht coiiatries. I think 
it more probable that he was indebted. his own genius . And 
exertions, rather th^ tb the schools, ^ is pretended, of Alex<« 
andria imd Athens 4 and if we could calculate the sum of hie 
^quirementa, we should And their magnitude to have isrhien 
*|j^n| thercomparative ignorance of his contemporaries. u^CUte 
in intellect, ahd aubtle in disputation, he engaged in ^ pre- 
destinarian controversy again^ Gottesch^,, and aftcjrwmds 
translated from Ihe {Greel^ at ^ solicitation the the 
mystical worked the pseudo^ionysioa^ at that 

^ TixiliMitus, Analttl. i. Bmcker, iii. 

^ ibid. also Hist. LtUarf Bib. hat. me^ jetat; . 

* 0uU Kslia. de Beg. Aa^ h, ; 
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tlie genuine produelionA of the Atbeman A^*eopagite. It 
been a sul^ect of rrfgret, that doctrines were by this means 
introduced into the western dinrch which tended to bewilder 
the mind 4nto a labyrinth of difficulties, and to perplex the 
simplicity of the Christian faith..^ The labours of Erigen% 
though applauded by his admirers, did not even then escape 
censure. The chaotic obscfbrities of the Alexandrian school 
were rendered still more impenetrable by the obscurities of 
this translation;,^but it was this circumil^aace which rendered 
them an object of derobt attention and disputatious interest. 
The pride gf superficial ignorance appeared to be gratified by 
mysterious speculations, which passed under the name of 
oriental philosophy, which had been generated in Asia, adopb^d 
by Plato, nourished in Egypt, and endeared to the scliools 
*of Greecfe; and so captivated was Erigona, that, having com- 
pleted his translation, he sat down to an original wprk. This 
he entitled, On the Nature of Things^ w'hich nature he divides 
into that ‘‘Which creaftes, axtd is not ^Treated; that which is 
created, and creates; that which is created, audt doth create, 
and that which neither creates, nor is created.” Under tJiese 
heads he comprises all tilings, mixing sacred w^tli ])rofanc, 
and heaping paradox on paradox, from wliich, however, this 
general doctrine is deduced — that, as all things originally 
^ere contained in God, ''and proceeded from Jrim into the 
difierent classes, by which they are no>v distinguished, so 
shall they finally return to him, and he resolved into the 
source from which they came; in otlier w ords, that, as b(‘fore 
the world was credited there w^as no being but God, and the 
causes of all thin^ were in him; so, after the end of the 
world, there will be ’ho being but God, and tlic causes of all 
tilings in him. This final resolution he elsewhere denomi- 
nates deifkation^ or in the Greek language, which he afiected 
to use, 

Nothing like this had before been presented to tlie ears of 
western scholars; and, as it wad pretended to be derived from 
the deep recesses of the most ancient schools, we cannot be 
surprised that it was received^by many with av^fq! admira- 
tion. that it should have gained •the attention of Charles 
on^^djauHsh courtiers, is a fiict not void of interest to 
tWHPo are fond of scrutinising the anomalous propensities 
cf the" human mind* ThedocMue itself,* intieed, was taken, 
as*! ob6^rved^>from the Platonmts, and diiefiy from thep^orks 
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« winch Erigena litd tnftifelated.* He wr^te another Treatise 
on the Body and Blood Of Christ, whTc^, though now lost, 
excited much controversy in a later age. 

The learning of Erigena, liowever extolled, escaped not 
the animadversion of Eomie, to which he was cited; but the 
Bibliothecarian i^astasius thus expressed himself, * in an ad- 
dress to his patron Charles; “ I ahi astonished, that a barba- 
rian, placed at the extremity of the world, as remote from the 
conversation of mdh \b from all knowledge^ it should seem, 
of a foreign tongue, should have been* able to understand, and 
to translate, the trorks of a Gh:^ek father, I aUnde to John, 
that Scottish man, who, as I also hear, is famed for piety. If 
so, it must be the work of the divine spirit, which first in- 
fiamed his mind with the love of virtue, and then bestowed 
on him the gift of tongues.*' Anastasias, who, as •we know, 
from his life, was versed in Greek, had probably experienced 
more than common difficulty in the acquirement; but his 
ignorance was gross, if he ^d not kn^bw that, at tliat extre- 
mity of the Worjd, which die jiretends to ridicule, there were, 
at this period, schools not less renowned than those qf Italy; ' 
and a moment’s j’ecollcction would have told him, that, in^the 
preceding ceatury, the Saxon Bede had been invited, in order 
to afford his intellectual aid in the ^igcncies of tHe Boman 
see; and that, a §3w years later, tlfe prerogative of tW see 
was supported, and its claims extended, by the zeal and learn- 
ing of the Saxon Wilfri^.^ 

Whatever might be the censures to which the wild theories 
of Erigena justly exposed their author, h^ ibrfcite^ not the 
friendship of Charles; but after his de^,*in 877, we are told 
that he returned to England, where he experienced a treat- 
ment equally flattering from a protector who was no less kind 
and able. 

Before I mention who tliis protector was, I wish to ob- 
. serve, that laie various controversies in which many members 
of the Latin church were engaged during the course of this 
century, though they disturbed its internal peace were hot 
void of some good effects, gs they roused the imnd into 

1 See Dupia, Btb. }iiCclee..O,4iaidaorticula,rlyth6 leameil Brisker, iii, also 
Biht La,L nuid, iPiaU ^ ' 

* See f ttve, j ^ 

• Anaata<»itts, who lived at thif time, is die author, or compiler, of the 

de viti» Mom, Pvntff> ctdlett also Itihcr PoniiJic%li9, 
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Ectioa^ and exercised its powers. Tile controversies on pre- 
destination, grace, and free-will, provoked the utmost sub- 
tlety of discussion; nor was less activity of mind produced by 
the various and animated dispi\tes which occupied the life of 
HInomar — ^the celebrated archbishf:)p of Kheims, and the first 
ecclesiastical scholar of the age — sometimes with the members 
of his own church, and often with the Roman courts the en- 
croadnnents of which he strenuously opposed. A similar 
effect was observable iu the litigation on 'the subject of the 
Eucharist, provoked'by the Treatise of Pascha^us Radbertus; 
and the eoatest wkh Photius, the Byzantine patriarch, in 
which it was necessary, in defending the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Latins, to recur to ancient tradition, and to 
meet the bold assertions of an experienced adversary. * 
/Those individuals whom the pride of singularity, the love of 
truth, the eagerness ofi disputation, or the hope of* triumph, 
engaged in these controversies, evinced no small vigour of 
thought, or acuteness 6£ perception, with a knowledge of the 
subject, which was sufioiefitly comprehensive; lAit they were 
deficient in critical taste and discrimination, without which 
the most learned disquisitions, though they may sometimes 
convince, can never please. The works even of Hincmar, 
though oi infinite value \o the ecclesiastical antiquary, l)etray 
all the defects of a gross age; and a comparison of those 
works, in style, in diction, and arrangement, with the writ- 
ings of liis contemporary, the Constantinopolitan Photius, 
would show, at one view, the distinct characters of their re- 
spective schools, and the decided inferiority of those of the 
western church. Photius we have a polite scholar, 
wrhose taste, which was formed on the best models of anti- 
quity, is perceptible in every subject that engages his pen; 
while Hincmar, equal in natural powers, but chastened by no 
discipline, and only rich, though immensely rich, in the trea- 
sures of ecclesiastical research, like a heavy-armed warrior, 
oppresses by his weight; but displays no art, no agility, fio 
eiegance. The first may still interest the Earned leisure of 
the scholar; and the laboriouis theologian may consult the 
other, when he is desirous of tracing the controversies of the 
century, and the stages of its discipline.® 

^The immortal Alfred became the fi^n^ and patron of 

' See ^ 1 those 'Comroversied the Eeolesiasticsl Writens. i 
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John Engjna, his«r^um to Brltitin. Alfred had been 
seated on the throne race the yeat 6^; hut, owing ib the 
troubles caused by the Banish invaders, he was soon after- 
wards reduced to extreme distress; and some y^iars passed 
before his power was drndy Established, and he had leisure 
to turn his thoughts to tne domestic conceriis of the state. 
His early education had been neglected; but he had twice 
visited Borne, the view of whose m^esti^ monuments had 
probably contributed to expand the sentiments of a mind, 
which was naturally elevated. After , his ‘Vetum, we soon 
iind liim engaged in the recital of Saxon poems, and thence 
proceeding to the study of the Latin tongue. 

When this great king had restored pubHc tranquillity, and 
formed such institutions, civil and military, as were judged 
most proper to promote security, to encourage industry, and 
to prevent the recurrence of those calamities which had sC 
long desolated the country— we^accbmpany him with pleasure 
in the occupations of a legislator, and in the measures which 
he adopted,^ with jio lessj, wisdorn» for the revival of letters. 
On his acees^on, as the historians relate, he found the* 
English people sunk into the grossest ignorance. The mo- 
nasteries, whicS were then the only seats of learning, Were 
destroyed the monks dispersed, thek libraries burnt; and he 
was heard to lament, that, south* of the Thames, We knew 
not one person who could interpret the Latin service; and 
very few, in the nortli, who had this degree of literary pro- 
ficiency. 

Having provided the aityations which seqmed most conve- 
nient, in the towns and in the neighbourhood of the repaired 
monasteries, he collected such men of learning as were dis- 
persed within the realm; and, by the allurement of high 
scdaries, he attracted iScholars from abroad. At this period he 
was joined hy John Erigena. But tholigh ftie means of in- 
struction were Jfbady, no general inclination was manifested; 
nnd we therefore read of a law, by which all freehd^tea^, 
possessed of two hides of l^nd or more, wbie ^joined to 
send their children to school; and. In ordier to supply a stiH 
more powerful inducement, he promised prefbiment, whether 
in church or*sta^ to such only as should hawejmade some 
profici^cy in learning. ^ . 

Among the various schools which were established hy 
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Alfred, that of Oxford is said to haye beea foiitided, or, at 
least, to have beeii^,renovated by him; and he endowed it * 
with many privileges, immunities, and revenues. , The ex- 
amide of the prince, as it ever, happens, M as soon followed 
by the nofiility. They also erected schools; and as Alfred 
was seen to delight in the society of learned men, the same 
society became the fashionable appendage of pei'sons in the 
highest rank. By these and similar expedients, a hapi>y 
change became gradually more appai^it; and Alfred liad 
reason to congratulate himself on the improvement which ho 
had produced in the habits of his people. , 

The assiduity with which this incomi)aral)]c prince, in the* 
midst of his ])ublic avocations, pursued his literary labours, is 
almost ineredible. His time M'as divided into three equal 
portions; and of these, a third was given to study and devo- 
tion, IVlnle men of secondary talents were em^loj'cd by 
him ill making English Versions of such authors as were likely 
to prove most useful, h^ himself, in ordinal compositions, or 
in translations, laboured to acid to the stock of Jijational im- 
j-proveinent, and to stiiitlulate the desire of* intellectual culti- 
vation. 'Instead of general precepts, Alfred endeavoured to 
enliren his moral lessons by apologues or fables; some of 
which wei;e taken from foymer Saxon cornpositiods, and others 
the fruk of his owui invention, “ written with elegance, and a ' 
playful amenity.” He is even said to have translated the 
Fables of ^Esop from the Greek: but m*c may place more re- 
liance on the report, that he was the author of the Saxon 
translations of the Hvstoricfi of Orosius and Bede, and of 
Boetius on the Cor^qlatiim of PhUosophy, • 

It cannot be proved, nor would it be material to discuss, 
whether these aifd other works, though ascribed to the royal 
scholar, were not rathCr the productions of the Cambri«|n 
Asserius, who has written the History of his reign — or of 
John ErigeUa, who was appointed to regulate the studies at 
Oxford — or of some other of the many leaimed natives who 
were patronized by his liberality. The talents ot tJSie mo- 
narch were more than adequate tft the labour to which his name 
is affixedi and vre know that ihiB encouraged the people by 
his example, in all pursuits which we^ calcjulat^ to im- 
prove theji#* manners, and to forward# the best interests of 
society. On all sides, a spirit of industry p3*evaileS; and, 
under the hands of able worlunen; new edifices were seen to 

• I • (' 
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^ i*ise, while !he Tinned fities, castles, palsyjes, and monasteries 
were rebuilt and beautified. * 

Contemporaries, foreigners, and natives, repeating the long 
catalogue of his moral virtues and mental endoiwnents, re- 
garded Alfred as the gi*eaH3st* prince who, after Charlemagne, 
had appeared in Europe; and posterity has ratified the en- 
comiums which lihey pronounedfl. If th^i, whilst Charle- 
magne was on the throne, the century opened with that pros- 
pect which 1 dt^ofibed as so auspicious, to Europe, it 
closed, within a narrower orbit, no less* prosperously to the 
inhabitants of liritain. Alfred died in the year flpl.* 

In turning over the valuable pages of the learned Muratori, 
1 was somewhat surprised to read — in a Dissertation^ on tlie 
State of Literature in Italy at tliis period — the high commen- 
dation which he bestows on the schools of our islafld, whei^ 
it is knmgn how low their condition, was before the days of 
Alfred. He is speaking of Dungal, a native, as was sup- 
posed, of Scotland, who was chosen 4)y the emperor Lotha- 
rius to preside over the studies a* Pavia. The incident, he 
thinks, shows flow great the dearth of masters wa^ among 
his own countr^nien ; and he asks, why recourse was ^lot 
rather had tc^Gaul, than to so remote a country? ‘‘ 1 have 
already shown,” lie replies, “ that Gnul herself wad m want 
of foreign aid. JNor should praise 6e withheld from firitain, 
Scotland, and Ireland, which, at this time, in the careiT of 
letters, Surpassed the other realms of the west; and that 
chiefly by the labour of the monks, who, while learning else- 
where lay languid and depressed, vigorousjy ilwjouraged and 
upheld its ^anse. That in Gaul the puretftts of science were 
revived, and schools opened, was owing to thck Saxon Alcuin; 
and Italy confessed her obligations to him, and to his country- 
men.” 

The passage is flattering, and may not be untrue as far a» 
it applies to the few individuals whom he names; but bis 
'general statement of the flourisliing condition of our learning 
cannot be admitted. South of, the Thames, observed Alfred, 

I knew not one person who could interpret the Latin^service, 

' Sep, c)a the Itfe of .Alfred, th0 old Knglisli historkus, particularly 
Asserius iJJenevejisis, Dc reh^ Gntis Alfred. Also Leland. De ^rip. Brit. 
wLo ia very capionm .* 

* Itat. Med. asvi Bissert. 43. 
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and Yory (m m tlie nor& who had thiia^ of prod* , 
Ci6^. , •. '‘/ 

Having expressed his high obligations to our countr3rmeii, 
the learn!^ Italian proceeds to^ specify a signal favour, be* 
stowed the Pavian professor |)ungal, wj^ch might have 
heated to IlKstil a better taste for letters, and gradually to 
didliiuae tiiKt taster through Ihe other cities of Italy. This 
fkvour was a present of many volumes to the convent of 
Bobbie, in the ^n^hb^rhood of Piadfenza. Early in the 
seventh century, tms cemvent had been founded by the Irish 
monk Gol^mban; and it is probable that Dungal himself 
became a monk in this society, or a natural attachment to its 
founder prompted the benefaction. In the list given of the 
books of Dungal and of many others which ^rmed the 
Jbbrary, &e many volumes, both sacred and profane, but few 
of the works ^ entire. There were four l^ks ^f Virgil, 
two of Ovid, one of Lucretius, with .a broken series of the 
fathers and other writers. The monks appear to have copied 
^ as their fancy directed, or ^heir diligence w^s more or less 
persevering. And we haVe often reason to lament that their 
selgdion was not guided by a better taste.^, Perhaps, how- 
ever, the scarcij;y, or rather the dearness of the materials — 
before Jinen paper was invented — ^might he the occasion why 
the la^ur of the transcribers was often suspended, and 
works left imperfect, even when the copies in their hands 
were entire.^ 

But should the state of Ireland be really assimilated to 
that of other cClTmtiies, when wo are told by Bede and other 
Uncient writers hdV mudi it was celebrated after the death 
of Bt. Patiids: in the ftfth century, for Ihe sanctity of his dis- 
ciples, and the general learning of thj^ monks? It is added 
that our own island, and also Europe, received instructions 
from that quarter, to which there was a general resort of 
aehohu's as to the emporium of science. In the beginning of 
the ninth .century, it is related that; no fewer than seven 
thousand s^denta frequented the sdbcbls of Arm^h, while 
ere vrej?© three moipe rival coHeges m otiter cities, with 
f private seminaries in t^ r^oMiinrovinces. 
lo not know how much or how httie trbth may be in 
1 stdtoeflts, for so much detion is ^crowded in^^o all the 

I * See the Disfiertfttios before q^uoted. 
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► ^coun^ Irelatxd^^h5etli«r we eeaaidertite supposed 
of its inhabitants; the dynasties of its piinoes; die polk^ oC 
its governments; the antiquity of its records; and its literary 
renown — ^that he must he a ^urdy hehever whosd scepticism 
is not awfidtened in ever)' period of its history. I admit, 
however, that h<qtion has often some truth for its basis; and 
I am not disposed to controvert the positive dedaradons of 
the venerable Bedej— that before, and about ins time, the 
Irish church possessed many eminent uofen; that it had 
libraries; and that from its schools lehming was often im- 
ported into othei^countries. Of what descriptioaHhis learn- 
ing was, theSe other countries sufficiently attest; but it is 
sufficient praise for Ireland that she sent out teachers, by 
whose industry the cause of general knowledge, such as it 
was, was promoted; nor is it any propet topic o^ reproach, 
that she €id not impart to others what, from the unfavourable 
circumstances of the times, she hersdf was not permitted to 
acquire- And how admirable* soevel* might be the produc- 
‘ tioiis of hei^ own Tiative •bards fad ether winters, it was 
Latin only that instruction could be coi^municated to the 
pupils of other jregions.^ • 

From theapleasing coutem^ation of the reign j>f Alfred, 

• when on the commencement of a ^ew centuiy we t 4 »m our 
attention to the. continent, to Italy, to France, to Spain, or ’ 
to Germany, we find them involved in darkness of more and 
more accumulated density, their manners more depraved, 
and the torpor of ignorance more confirmed. The state* 
ments of, all writers are now unanimous.® Jublic schools, 
indeed, existed, but they were little^fr^uented ; and if a 
man occasionally appeared whom his contemporaries 
garded with admiration, the extreme raiity only served to 
Confirm the eittraordinary infelicity of the times. Even the 
learned, though ever partial Barbnius,^ Idling forward to 
the series of .unworthy prelates who would soon ffisgrace the 
Roman see, hesi^tes not thus to chas'acterize the age: ‘‘We 
now enter, he says, “ on a period, which, for its sterility of 
.every excelleiice, may be denojainated itwi / for itsjluxariakit 
growth of mepi ieadms for its dearth of writers, cktrk.*^ The 

^ See%ede sW Irish HistoHcal zj^ary, % Nicbolsoii, 

'whicb cunlakis mucli interestiiig matter. 

i ad an. 900. i 
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disciiminrliiig'itibilAndP ^1iheb,*ia th«£r #K0t apftlioa'* 
tialK id not e^tly kjm^aid^d. ' 

Oii % former iMieaSba,* 1 proceeded witSi my i^ulyect, 

fialy, I obs^e^: Wbwt eadaes, in a gradu^ 
bit(J sfrtSwKsess, had ^ducted Itke imman mind to thie 
of ruiiS^, we have b«0^eld vieihly unfolded; jmd 
the^liww* whosi^^tView I wish to confide td its propei* object 
-^wbo h^ already witne»$6d the chair Of ^etcr partWly de- 
graded by some oOnworthy men— ^will bd ihrepared to expect, 
in die undeviating^^pnOgress of human depravity, that charac- 
ters ievss puco will contrive to invade IheaaMd seat. He has 
often deploied the mi^udging pdicy of itShy pontiiflb, wlio, 
undei the imposing profession of extending the influence of 
r^igious truth, left nothing untried by which they might 
^ccompli&h the aggrandisement of the Roman see. Hence 
they acquired weidth, and temporal sovereignty, while they, 
at the same time, gradually enlarge the bound^es of tlu'ir 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The apostolic chair, thus sur- 
rounded at once by the ceshbined *attract4on§ of power and 
*riche«, hceame an object of envy; and minds of tlie highest 
amldtion began to* aspire to it, as the point wjiere that desire 
would expel lenee the most extenshe gratihcatioa.” 

Whep Are consider the factions which for more than half 
tliC century oppressed the city of Rome; ^le efforts of the 
neighbouring princes to foment discoid ; the unbounded 
influence — wdthin the walls — of three Roman ladies of patri- 
cian descent, the mother Theodora, with her daughters 
Maroria and Theodora; With the political and the amorou«i 
intrigues which thfey*icxerci8eds the characters oS* many of 
the bishops, particularly of the three Johns, X., XL, XII , 
who, by the wiles of those women or by agents equally un- 
worthy, were raised to the papal throne — when these tilings 
are considered, we cannot but assent to the propriety of the 
reproach with which the cardinal lias branded the age, at 
least within the prechicta of Rome. The laiim were either 
entirely silent, or when th^ spoke^ thehr voice was not 
heeded; the admonitions of justice ware suspeuded;^ interest 
or corruption, violence or frauS, universally prevailed. These 
causes weae more than enough to rouse the indignation of a 
writer, lefts a fnend to virtue, to disci|flin& and to lh%honour 

story of tlie Pa{>&l Po^er, 
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of bis dbo/«^; tot Uur^itorb tboix^b be^adinits tbe prhiiai^ 
faots, Id less intwp^te hx his j^no^trksV nod the reader fffm 
weQ indulge when l^e Isolds tto learned Italm 

thus seriously loh^uitetototenonte the seve|atj o£ Beronius^ 
or to blunt the ed^e^otnisinfeedvo,* ^ 

“With too mnen^ trutb, observed the historian' ©Htsliaa 
literature,^ “ has the mthet trowtocn armlkn^ to thirfnnfeu- 
nate daring which the chair^ was o^n dis- 

gi’aeed by its ocenyatt The monetae ,pcqps^es which then 
abounded fill alt the records of the 't'o lm it is a 

gratifying redeation, that the pursuit in which t gm engaged 
exempts me from the necessity of relating facts ^hich, it were 
to he wished, could he buried in etCmal oblivion.” 

I may solace myself with the same reflection; but, if tins 
cause abridge the labour of narration, it must likewise be 
diminishq^ by the certain conviction, that, in a period ol 
iron^ oi* lead, and tear l^oxriy of darinm. to look for learned 
men or the resources of learning must prove a fruitless ex- 
penditure ofitime. ^ It is fllowed Jby the author just quot(‘d, 
who is ever jeaSous of the honour of lus countiy, that Italy 
could now boast of only two bishops who, hi the department 
of ecclesiast^cal^iterature, merited the name of learned; ^nd 
of whom one was certainly a strangci*, and the other not cer- 
*tainly an Italian, At to of Vercelli,* and Ratmus ofTerona, 
Schools, as I observed, were not uiifrcciucnted, even in the 
villages, where the ministers of religion taught, and to which 
children might be sent; but grammar, or at most the trieium^ 
and tliat rudely inculcatedj^ comprised the, whole cinde of 
instruction? It is also remarked, tliat, nfhen Ibis or mpre, 
that is, dialectic or the art of logic, ft^as a^empted, it was 
always done with a reference to, or as in connexion with, the 
study of theolo^. For, as what learning there was, was 
exclusively confined to the ecclesiastical order, monks or 
churchmen, it was natural that instruction should be directed 
to them alone. And as the theology then in vogue was 
jejune and contentious, the character of all preparatory 
studies^ would naturally possess tlie same characteristics. 

’ When discipline was generally relaxed, and vaeft triura- 


1 See Aimali d'ltalia afld tbe AnnalB of Baronsttft of tlie ^enth cen- 
tuiy. ^ .* ^T.iii.8. 

* Murat. BJfesevt, 4U. Bracket, iii. 03:i. 
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phaHt, the votauies pf every science imust^be few, and tlie 
clerical order cannot 'well be expected to be less dissolute 
than the laity, whom their example had comipted. Authors 
have remaaked, that, besides the beard, and the hair, and the 
length of the upper garment, ho/)difference was discernible 
between the ecclesiastics and the people, and much less could 
any difference be traced in their conduct, their habits of life, 
or theii* conversation. This kind of parity has seldom been 
seen. And as gtudy, such as it generally was, served but 
little to improve thi ecclesiastical character, worldly men 
despised the pursuit In Rome — which, at all times, may be 
regarded as a standard above the common level of other cities 
or countries — so low was the general condition, that — as a 
writer, almost contemporary with this precise period, informs 
us — when there w^as a wish to express extreme contempt for 
an adversary, it was usmd to call him Roman^ “ comprising 
in one word whatever was base, timid, mercenary, luxurious, 
and false.”* Yet, whatever may have*been the vices of liiis 
people, and however grpss their ignorance,^ they still retained 
'^adme portion of their native wit. When »)ohn XII. was 
cited before a synbd, convened by the Emperor Otho in the 
diurch of St. Peter, and he refused to appear, the fathers 
retorted on him the excommunication with w hich he tlireat- 
ened them, in the following words: Judas,” they say, “ with 
the other apostles, had received from his master the power of 
binding and loosing; but no sooner bad he betrayed him, 
than the sole powder which he retained was to bind himself.” 
The crimes whi^fh they chargeil pn their bishop, and of the 
truth of which they had undoubted evidence to produce, were 
comprised undeie the heads of murder, sacrilege, simony, gross 
debauchery, incest, and blasphemy.* 

What regularity of manners, and what remains of litera- 
ture, if the word may yet be used, were still in earistence, vrere 
found within the walls of convents; where there were some 
men, at least, of application, of whom not a few devoted 
their talents to the composition of Ammh and Histories 
w'hich partook largely of the characteristic rudeness of the 
times, but which are stiH valuable for their air of candour 

and of tri?th.** Other monks employed themselves in what 

* 

* Liutprand. Leg. ad Nicepb. Pbociao. ® Lint. Jtfist vi. 0. 

»,See many of tiieae Histories, edited in the great work of Murat on. 
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^ they called ^reatj^s ofi morality, which generally consisted of 
passages strung together from the wJhtings of the Latin 
lathers, the canons of councils, and tiie decrees of popes; 
while they, who were esteemed best qualified, weje engaged 
in the arduous task of edr|ea<5on. But, though the doors of 
the schools w^ere open to all, their pupils, at tliis time, were 
seldom any otherHhan the young*men who were destined for 
the monastic life. These were initiated in the elements of 
all knowledge which were contained in the 7)*mM»?andQ?f«- 
tervvum, denominated the liberal arts ; .but we know what 
were the ahsurdmiaxims and disgusting precepts w jjj^in which 
they were contracted; in which no space was left for classical 
erudition; for ethics, properly so called; for natural history, 
or philosophical experiment. And if it even liappened, in the 
jiarrow circle to which they were restricted, that a genius of 
more thai^ (common powers advanced •beyond tlie confines of 
his contemporaries, he was suspected of a secret intercourse 
with the world of spirits, and his#acqui»ements were registered 
with the thc4»ric3 of the b|pek art.* , 

1 have already remarked, that the transcription of books ^ 
was a very favourite occupation with the ntonks; anS as the 
ability of faii^ahS legible writing was alone absolutely neS?s- 
sary for the undertaking, and as thai could be meahanically 
acquired, it might often happen, in* the number of copyists, 
that many imdersfood nothing of the language of their author. 
At no time w'as this more probable than in the darkness of 
the tenth century. Hence — though it is not said that other 
causes might not sometim^^ produce tlien^— many errors 
would aris^, with which, at the revival of letters* the copies of 
ancient works were discovered to abofind, ^d which have 
contributed to compose that mass of vaiious readings, upon 
which the sagacity of lliodern scholars has been so vigorously 
exercised. Yet niore mistakes were, perhaps, to be appni** 
bended from the pretenders to learning or the half-learned, 
thaqfrom the decidedly ignorant; for while the latter would 
labour only to fulfil the orthographical duties of their task, 
the former, in the vanity of their powers, might often be 
tempted to alter the text, and «to accommodate the Sense to 
the level of their own slender capacities; The learij^d Jerom 
had, long ago, censured this mischievous arrogance in the 
copyists of his (mn •times: “ They write down,” says he, “not 
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what they find, bi^jt wlmt they seem to ^ understand, and 
expose their own blifnders, whilst tliey aftect to correct the 
mistakes of others.” Errors afieeting the sense of the author, 
which hawe been thus introduced, have been of the worst 
species; whilst a remedy has beeniiore readily found for the 
gross oversight or neglect of the ignorant or the idle, in sub- 
stituting one letter for anflther, or a word wdiicli has no 
meaning for one which had.^ 

But if the labpur of the monks had only been as asfidnovs 
as is often pretcnded—considering the number of their 
establishments in all countries — how did it happen that tlie 
copies of works were so scarce? The high price of parchniout 
or vellum might account for the incompleteness of some 
works ; and tlie same cause would also occasion a general 
scarcity. • Besides, the work of transcription was tardy in its 
progress, particularly Vliere pains Were taken to exliibit 
splendid editions. To tliis must be added, the insecurity of 
the times, and the incursions^f barbarous invaders, by wiu>m 
the monasteries were ofttm plundered, §nd ihAv libraries 
•destroyed or dispersed. Still I am notj, Satisfied; and tl»c 
stubborn fact o£ *^carcit^ inclines me to suspect, tliat the j)ens 
of file monks were less constantly employed than, many would 
induce uS to believe. In the most wealthy convents, where 
libraHes were chiefly forrfied, a short catalogue was suilicient 
to comprise the number of their books; and the price, to those 
who were disposed to purchase, was exorbitant. In the lives 
of the popes, and of many bishops, tlie donations of books are 
recorded, as acts of signal generosity; and, as deserving of 
perpetual I'emcmtrance, the gift was sometimes inscribed 
even on the monuments of departed benefactors. In the pre- 
ceding century, Lupus, abbot of Ferriaros in (laul, in a letter 
to Benedict 111. requests the loan of the Comrneniarics of 
8t. Jerom on the prophet Jeremiah, of which he observes 
that no complete copy could be found anywhere in France; 
and witli them Cicero’s work De Oratore^ the Institutmm of 
Quintilian, of both which they possessed only some parts, 
with the Commentary of Donatus^ on Terence. “ Tliesc 
works,” lie adds, if your holiness will kindly transmit them 
* 

* more on this subject in Miiratori, Dissert, xliii 

" See Bib. Lat. ii. “ t ' * 
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to US, sliall \>e copied \vtli all possible celerity, and be faith- 
‘ fully restored.”^ * 

TJie. sciurcity then of books, of which innumerable proofs 
might be adduced, may be considered as the eau^ of igno- 
rance, as well as the effect^ More knowledge, or the desire of 
acquiring mor(3 knowledge, which was excited in happier 
times, would hav# kept alive cuwosity, and liave multiplied 
the means of Jnstruction and the materijils of knowledge. 
The viuious produtitwns of Grecian and Roman taste, in the 
proudest era of their literature, were oircqlateS only by written 
copies. The will then was now wanting; and with the want 
of this 1 charge the monks. But it is said that tlie works 
on which they laboured most, such as the writings of the 
Latin fathers, w'ere voluminous: and they were besides often 
called to transcribe and embellish the books which were used 
in the service of the’ church. Tliis^ I admit; and 1 admit* 
moreovei*,* that,’ from tin* absence of a critical taste, they 
might ''often be Induced, or perh^)s commanded by their supe- 
riors, to lavjsh much labour on ^omc productions of little 
value. But yet, when it is considered how numerous the 
hands were — and that these continued to •multiply,* as the 
fashion oi'mojia.'fl-ie institutions became more prevalent, thtjre 
is at least room for surprise, that sq little should have been 
performed. After the lapse of little less than -a thfiusand 
years — from the ttill of the western empire to the revival of 
letters — during which we are told that the monks in all 
eomitries, as convents were erected, prosecuted the labour of 
copying books and furnishing their libraries, ^we know what 
a dearth there still was; and that, aft;er«\he most diligent 
search, only a few copies could be diilbovergd of the most 
valuable works, and these mutilated and damaged; whilst 
others were irreparably lost. We have, however, reason to 
be thankful that some were preserved; and I am not willing 
to withhold from the monkish labourers their due portion of 
pyaise, however slender might be their pretensioiis.*-* 

Ill every great abbey, 1 should have observed, was an 
apartment called the Scriptorium ; iii which the writers were 

* Sot* the DirfBCutation beWc quoted, iilso the ‘2uil Dissert, m Waxton’s 
Jlht. of Efujiish Poetry^ in Mdiich are collected many curious fa«is of the 
paucity uuAl dearne^ of V>oks at this time. 

2 Wunon (UiRsert. iir) is rather more favourable to the monks. 
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busied in transcribing the service-bgoks for tb^ choir, and 
such others as were deemed proper for fhe library; and ’ 
estates were often granted for its support. Tins, lu)\vever, 
was a provision more recent than the times of whit^h !. am 
speaking. The historian of om poetry ‘ enumerates many 
works which w’ere thus transcrib<‘.d, amongst whi(di arc sora<^ 
of the Latin classics. These were som<;tiineh ill unlimited, 
and various ornaments added to their colours. , 

The second part of the (*(mtury, in Italy ('>|‘(‘eially, passed 
under better auspicf;.s. * Otho, surnamed the (ircat,'-* became 
emperor and king of IfaJy; and though he jvas ixirnself un- 
lettered, yet, by a hrin and paciiic 'government, lie dissipated 
faction, and establislied that .^etmrity whicli propitious to 
the arts. "W e are tedd hy a writ<o’ ot‘ some antiquity-* wlmt 
w’^en* th(/ exereises o(‘ tlie [lupiis in th(' most c(‘l<‘brat('d 
schotds; lor such we may presume tliaf school to Imve Im ioi 
to which Otho sent liis eldest son. ** The eollcges oi* the 
canons," he says, wey#' the, ^ieminaries in wliieh young men 
were instruct(‘d in heaven\v wisdom, and in tin; pidife arts,: 
at tlu) same time, they had their regular exeiei.si-s in prayers 
and readings in the church, wh(‘re the bishop, as tlui pi’ineipal 
mocierator and hi.spector ol* learning and eccloiastical disci- 
pline*, prceided. l’h(* sot\ of the most excellent Kaaperor Otlw) 
was tliu.s (*,arly in.struct(‘(I at llildcsheim; where be learn(‘u 
ecclesia,slical siiience, attended the ])nl)lio ''prayers with his 
equals, and assisted in the mmsic of the churcli.'’ 

In i) 62 , Otho was erowmed einporor hy the jirotiigalo pon- 
tiflMohn XM.,^about six years after whh h we read of the 
second (‘inbassy oLtbe historian Liutprand to the Ilyzantinc 
coui't. Of this •einbjfisy J .shall elsewhere sp(^ak, and of the 
circum.stanees wdiich attended it. Liutprand was certainly 
not d<;stitute of learning: his mind was irritable^and ardent, 
and the tone oi‘ in’.s voiet*, if wc may believe his own state- 
ment, peculiarly sweet. In early youtli he had learned the 
Latin language, if it was not his nativi'. s]>(*(^ch; in his cnji- 
ba.ssi(is to Constantinople he acipiired some knowhulge oi the 
Greek tongue; and in a Roman council wc find him inter- 
preting ‘to the fathers the different addressijs of Otho, to whom . 

* Disnert. ii. Tin; passaj^e to which I alludu is highly curious, aad 
ahowM widi what diligeuce he had investigiacii the subject. ^ 

* Born, 1)J 2; died, 07a. ' 

* JoAch. Cureu.s, Aunal. Siles. quoted by Brucker, iii. * ; 
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tlie Saxon, ^or Germai\ language, wag alone familiar. But lus 
style, though nof repulsive, is rugged ajfd inharmonious; his 
language, when he deemed himself off'endtKl, is scurrilous, 
and often grossly abusive; and the jjortraits whicli Ik* draws 
of vice are indelicate ai^ disgusting. Yet Liutpi-and was 
bisho]) of Cremona. “ In that iron age,*' observes Muratori,’ 

lie r<ise above liis fellows; and. his >vTith)g*s may even now 
bo read witli pleasure, notwithstanding thd asperity of their 
style, which was .trwly congenhil with the ehanujter ol‘ lh< 
times.*' , 

Tiie pedantry of Liutprand, and tlur general depravity of 
Ttaliiui .inaniieis, may well Imve disgusted the nobTe mind of 
Otlio, and hav e reiidert'd him car<‘k‘ss of their fate; hut Ger- 
many engag<Mi a greater shan* of liis .attention. Here he la- 
boured to extirput(', ignorance, lie Ibundcd aiu^ endowed 
many sec,s; ajipolnted bishops?, erected (‘onvents, and ojicned 
scdiools. *Uut his giuterosity has b»?en e(.‘nsnred, as ini])ro- 
vident. Su'Toeding ages, certainly^ experienced the bad 
.etfeets of tly* woaltli and honour^wbich lie lavished wdth too 
litth* discrimiiwlion on file church. * tie died in 973. Fur« 
his military ex])loits, iiis ndigious ardour, kis love of* justice, 
and his many* luminous virtues — which the surrounding 
darkruiss oiiQ* rmider(3d more cunsnicuous — lie was deservedly 
•styled the Great, 

The succcssoi'* of Otlio was the second of the name wiio 
was educated among the canons of HiJdesheim. In moral 
qualities, however, his did not equal those of his father: and 
tliougli his superior in hyiriiiug, it does not appear that ho 
did much»for tlu^ <;ause of letters. TlKjJtr eaflse seemed to 
have become desperaUi; and wdiere mp suci'ess could be ex- 
pected, why undertake a vain and fruitless toil? As the 
fluctuations of mind, iiesides, had in all countries iiow^ gene- 
rally taken one common level, few (;ould be sensible of their 
own degraded taste, or, from a consciousness of inferiority, 
prc^iose to themselves higher models of imitation. Though 
all was low, yet thercj was some igradation of acquirements; 
and Ijiutprand might claim and receive from his contempo- 
•raries a degree of fame as waignly and as loudly bestowed as 
the purest bjgL^ath of' taste had, at any time, confen’ed upon 
her most admired favourites. Otho jiossessed on® peculiar 
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‘ Pref. in Liutp. Ker. Ital, Serp, ii. 1, 
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advantage. His queen was a Greciap princess, •Tljeophano, 
the daught^ of tlie^*emperor Komnnus; who, witli the har- 
monious accents of her native tongue, pi-obably broiiglit some 
taste for Ijtte^ to the western court, 'J’'his taste had much 
declined at Byzlntium, but, oompared with that of other 
cotintries, it might still be deemed refined and classical. The 
princess is represented as higbly {iccompli sh(id: possessing 
brilliant talents, And a pleasing elocution. From her, then, 
it may be presumed tlmt Otho learned dthe Greek language, 
in which he is said Jo Iwive excelled; and from her lie miglit 
have learned, more than from the canons of Ilildesheim, to 
appreciate the importance of literary attainments. But tlie 
various enterprises and incessant wars in whicli, from the 
death of his father, he was engaged, sei'ved to abstract his at- 
tention IVom more peaceful occupations; and he died within 
Icn y(‘ars, after incurring the epithet of sanguinary} 

What might have been done by his son Otho lli., now an 
infant, educated under the eye of his mother, and tutored by 
the ablest professors of tlie age, must be left t(» conjecture, 
o Contemporary writers~thc worth of whose jiancgyric is 
well understood— frSpeak rapturously of his acquirements; and 
if these had taken a riglit direction, we might have had 
reason tOvlament the immaturity of his death. He lived to 
see the- end of the century, but not that of liis twenty-second 
year.'^ 

After all that has been said, it is necessary for me to recal 
from the silence of oblivion the names of those who, during 
these last years, whether in Germany or England, if we may 
give credit to their 'ghfoniclers, cultivated the vai’iors branches 
of knowledge with success. Even modern writers* still show 
a partiality to Britain; where they say, that the successors of 
Alfred evinced a laudable zeal in supporting the institutions 
which he had formed; where, wJiilst all erudition had nearly 
vanished away in other regions, learned men still flourished; 
and where, in the schools of Oxford, able masters continued 
to preside. 

Among the foremost, we are told, in Jjie career of science 
aqd of every virtue, stood the celebrated Archbishop Dun* 
had been educated in the monastery of Glaston- 

* tlie Authors quoted hy Muratori, Anual. d’ltalio, v. 

2 %m. Vi, 

ill. (>U8. Bale, and Pits, and Leland, ore more partiftl. 
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bury, of whioU afteiVards became abbot. This place, ac- 
cording to his biographer,* which as yet*was not convcntually 
regulated, was the resort of many illustrious men, versed in 
sacred and secular science, chiefly from Ireland. The natives 
of that country were, he adds, fond of this vagrant life; and 
establishing themselves at Glastonbury — because its seques- 
tered situation l^d rendered it* eligible fyr their purposes, 
and principally because their great patron St. Pijfrick had 
there lived and dJe(f* — these literary settlers opened schools, 
and admittofl the children of the nobility, whose liberality, 
they trusted, w^duld compensate for the scanty produce of the 
neiglibouring'country. Among those scholars was Diinstan; 
and we have afterwards an account of his talents, and of the 
studies which he principally pursued. “ They were the sci- 
ences of the philosophers,’* he says, “which antiquity has de- 
fined to bi3 the knowledge of those things which are, and that 
may be in anOiber manner; such as magnitudes, of which 
sonu? are fixed and without im>tion,*A^'hile others are ever 
‘subject to and at no tM^ ane at rest; and such as 

multitudes, of which some are so per $e, alia in^ raiionc 

Lnpr^ssed with the notion that these sciences con- 
tained the sot'ds of great perfection, Dunstan applied to them 
,with uncommon ardour. The pr^css which he ^n^de was 
proportioned to Jiis zeal; but instrumental music was what 
appears chiefly to have captivated his affections. “ Like the 
prophet D&vid, he would sometimes seize his psaltery; or 
strike the harp, or swell the organ; or touch the cymbaL*^ 
In the mechanical arts he u*as likewise re^aik^ble for his in- 
genuity. •He could paint; wTite a ^^tifal hand; carve 
figures; and form gold, silver, brass, or irojii, into whatever 
shape he pleased. 

We are told by another author,- that while the mind of 
Dunstan was in his early years nearly absorbed in sacred 
studies, be dedicated some hours to certain secular pursuits, 
passing lightly over the poets, and such arts as are of little 
practical utility; but cultivating, with more care, the study of 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. In the progress 
of these studies, he vemarks that the Irish teachers ‘promised 

much, while .fliey showed little skill in the formation of the 

“ • • 

Osbernus in vita St. Dunst. He lived in the 11th century. 

Meildlen. ain liehiud. de Scrip. Brit. . 
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Latin letters, and in, their correct pronunciation. But it 
was music, ’Mic adds/** performed by himself or others, by 
which the souJ of Dunstan was most cdiarmed. Closing his 
books, lie Ifwid his hand on the harp, and elicited sweet melo- 
di^ from the sounding chords.^ t)n a particular occasion, 
he took tliis liarp with liini, and while it hung on the wall — 
himself being employed in d’ravYing a patt(;rn whicli a lady 
had requested him to delineate, as if to checu- his labour, and 
in toiKJS the incvst accurate and pleasing, it spontani'ously 
w-arbled the air of fi ’vvelAnown anthem. The company were 
seized wifb astonishment, and soon expressed their conviction 
that Duastan possesstjd more science than properly belonged 
to man. “ The braying ass,” observes the author, was 
once heard to utter liuman sounds; but till now no liarp was 
beard to (ilay as did the harp of Dunstau.”* 

Belatively to the times, then, wlien the srnalh ?t ascent 
abovo thf' common level of gross ignorance e'seited wonder, 
we may readily allow 'tliat the archbishop was an accom- 
plished man; and the .rnacr^llous tales with which the his- 
‘ tones of his life abound are not nec(‘ssary to convince us 
th^t. in other respects, he was great and good;^ however much 
certain parts of his public conduct, when ho cam«! into power, 
may by siftne have been deemed deserving of eensurc. An 
author‘d of rather later date having mcntioiKKl, “ that the 
great luminaries of the age in Britain shone like stars troni 
heaven,” observes of Dunstan, tliat, aftm* Alfred, *th(' liberal 
arts were niucli indebted to his exciting zeal. He n ‘.paired, 
he adds, munifi*. eii^ly, many royal foundations; was a terror 
to profligate kings ^an,d nobles, and a steady support to the 
poor and wcak.i. As an instance of his ingiaiuity, it is also 
mentioned, that be contrived a number of marks or points of 
gold or silver to be fixed at certain distances in the drinking 
cups of the time, by which each man knew the measure which 
he might swallow, and could not for sliame exceed. The 
mental qualities and rare endowments of Dunstan are thus 
summed up in a few words : “ So great was his insight into 
things, and such his powers of expression, that nothing could 
be more profound than his idvention, nothing more embel- 
lished tha^. his diction, nor more sweet than hiS utterance.”^ 

L^. this suffice lor England; and, indeed, did not the writ- 

* OsbernuH, nt fsvp. *. . . 

* Wil. Malmesb. De gesl; Reg. Angl. ii. Osbem, ut sup. 
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ings and general^charaniter of Ihe age evmce the darkness in 
which it was imrnerged, who, in perusing the last lines, would 
not feel himself* carric^d back to the golden days when Plato 
lectured, or when Cicero harangu(3d ?* I may also remark 
that the reader wlio has n^t Hie original passages nefore him 
is not unlikely to form an erroneous judgment from the trahs- 
iations of them w||ich it is requisite to make in a work which 
is designed to bt; generally read. It wouhf perhaps be more 
satisfactory to a ^e\1^ if the passj^ges were given in their 
native dress; and otlnirs may think •thijt, if translated, their 
gross and barbarous idiom should be preservefl. Yet, would 
tliis be endured ? * 

Passing ov(.t the names of* the few schohirs who, at this 
time, helped to preserve from total extinction the fe.ehle lamp 
of science, in the schwls of France, of wdiom the#principal 
was Abl^>, the abbot of Fleury, with pleasure J turn 
GcrlMTi, who is better known by this name than by the. uppel- 
latioj) of Sylvest<'r TI. which he* derived f‘rom the pa[)al chair. 
•On a former occvi>ioii,‘^ ,in enteymg pn tluj transactions it 
many of whiclPln* was engjigcd, I said : Before I relate these 
occurrences, it is pro]>(‘r that the reader be made acquaintec 
with a man^wTio from his talents, from the ambition wflicL 
tliose talents inspired, and from tbe,high character* which he 
held in the clnn*ch, and in the cabiiTets of princes, wasfjnabled 
to take a conspicuous lead in the general transactions of* the 
times. It •is besides pleasing, from the gloom by which we 
have long been enveloped, to contemplate the luminous transit 
of a genius, wliieh seemed to breathe some |i*eshness of ani- 
mation info tlie drooping remains of the l/berararts. 

Gerbert was horn in Aquitaine, of* mean parentage, and 
received his first education where, at that time, it could 
alone be procured, ifi a neighbouring convent. Hence he 
was transferred, if he did not make his escape, to the family 
of a count of Barcelona, in which he pros(x*uted his studies 
under the care of a Spanish bishop, whom he accompanied 
irom Spain to Rome. IJtMvas introduced to Otho the Great, 
attached liimself to Adalbaron, the archbishop of Rlieims, 
whom he attended tp his sec, and returned with him the fol- 
lowing year, about 972, into Italy. His progress in learning, 
which ^(iomprised gecanctry, astronomy, the mathernatiesj 

History of the Papal Power, MB. 
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mechanics, and cvejpr branch of fiuber(lini}t<j science, is de- 
scribed by this time \o have been prodiirious. His rc^sidenee 
in Spain, during 'vvliich he visited Cordova and Seville, had 
enabled hpi to profit by the instruction of the Arabian 
doctors. He was now ])romoted by Olho, as the first reward 
of his talents, to be abbot of the celebrated monastery of 
Bobbio, in Lombard^'. He bccrame precq^or to the grand- 
son of bis jiatron; and afterwards withdrawing from bis 
abbey, in which ,lic liad at no time experienced any satisfac- 
tion, he again joined Ills friend, the archbishop of Kheinis. 
Here he had leisure to prosecute his f avourite studies, wdiile. as 
his letters^ show, his abilities were usefully engaged in dif- 
ferent political transactions; here, in addition to the sii])crin- 
tendence of the public schools, the education of liobert, the 
son and stuccessor of Hugh Capet, was entrusted to his care; 
and here he was laudabjy employed in collecting l^oks from 
every quarter, in impregnating his mind with their contents, 
and in diffusing among his countrymen a more nobh? ardour 
than the sports of the^ field, or mi\rtijil avhievements, or the 
excess of the table could inspire. It is said that the ejects 
of his enlightened zeal were soon visible in Germany, frtiid, 
and Itiily; and by his writings, as well as by, his example 
and his eJxhortations, many were animat(*d to (miulate their 
master's fame, and, caughi by the lov(* of scit^nce, to abandon 
the barbarous prejudices of the age. In his epistles, Gcrbert 
cites the names of various classical authors whose works ho 
possessed, though often incomplete; and it is plain, from the 
style of those epistles, from which the scholar wdll not turn 
with disgust, that'Uie was by no means incited by a vain 
ostentation in the expenditure of his wealth in employing 
copyists, and exploring tlie repositories in which the moulder- 
ing relics of ancient ieaniing were still to be found. 

Though, if we may believe his encomiasts, the genius of 
Herbert embraced all the branches of learning, its peculiar 
bent was to mathematical inquiries. In these — when the 
barbarism of the age is considered, and no comparison is 
instituted with modern times— -he may be said to have ad- 
vanced no inconsiderable way-; but, in itself, his knowledge’ 
was smalj. and his geometry, though easy and perspicuous, 
was elementary and superficial. What was the extenji of his 

* Bib. 8, X. as collected by Papyrius Masisou. 
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iistronomical science -does not appea^;; but what chiefly 
deserves notice is, tlic ingenious facility with which he aided 
his own progress, and I’endered discovery more palpable, by 
combining mechanism with theory, lie constructed spheres, 
the arrangements of whic^i Ife describes;^ observed the stars 
through tubes; invented a clock, which with some accuracy 
marked the hoiii\; and by means of wdne^ pressed forward 
by a strong curr(int of water, contrived to till brazen pipes 
of various lengths •aitd sizes, so as to produce musical sounds. 
Tliis instruraejit he calls an onjan^ hioie noisy, as we may 
presume, and Iws melodious than the harp of jEolp^ 5 > or 
of Dunstan. . Music, which was then deemed an essential 
member of the quadririum^ or higher sciences, necessarily 
engaged the attention of Gerbert. It is also said, that we 
arc indebted to him for the Arabic numerals, w'hich he pro; 
bably derived from the school of Cordpva.-^ Such discoveries 
and such attainments were indications of no common mind; 
hut w'hile tlu^y excited adiniratk>n in «oine, they called forth 
liorror in iimre. cepdd not.conteynplate the lines which 

he was seen to flraw, nor his solemn attention when yiewing 
the face of the heavens, without conceiving that he was gtn- 
ployed in magic^il operations, and held an illicit intercourse 
with the d<*,vil and his ang(*ls. His ^eat acquirenfents, and 
Ihe wiiole success of his lile, relates a puerile legencf, w’^ere 
owing to a compjfct into wiiich he entered with Satan, wiien 
he withdrew from the convent of Fleury.® 

The philosopher was employed, as I have described him, 
in tlie schools of Kheiras, jvhen liis friend ^he archbishop 
Adalbaron^lied; and it seems that he designed him for 
his successor, and that his intention was a^pi’oved by the . 
clergy and the bishops of the province. He did not, how- 
ever, succeed to the vdbant see. The throne of France was at 
this time occupied by Hugh Capet, wdio owed his elevation to 
the best of all titles, the choice of the people; though duke 
diaries, the uncle of the last king, and the hereditary claim- 
ant, still survived. Charles had a nephew named Arnulphus, 
who had been, bred to the chm*ch. To coneJUate hk good- 
vtill, and through him, if it ^v«re practicabld^to soften the 
' esentments of #1116 duke, Hugh proposed to seat hiip in the 
•hair of Rheiras. He gladly accepted the oflPer; *md' took 

^ Ep. 1 -[k, 2 See Brucker, iii. 017. » Ibid. « 
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an oath of fealty lo the king. No tie^ could hind the 
treacherous priest; for he soon afterwards surrendered the 
city into the hands of his uncle; and, in order to disguise his 
perfidy, permitted hiruself to he made a prisoiuir. N<‘go- 
tiations and controversy were tiJe Amscqucuictis of this event. 
Botli parties applied to Rome; where, meeting with no suc- 
cess, the king resolved to bi'ing the matter ^K'fore tlic hisliops 
■of the province, and for that jmrposc summoned a synod to 
meet at Rheinis.. It was now about thc*}'ear 99 J. 

Witli philosopUicf resignation, (b-rbert had sidmiilted in 
silene<*. tq the appointment of Arnulphus. *Ev(‘n, for some 
time, he profess(*-d himself bis friend, and espoused his vit ws 
in favour of duke Cliarles, till a change of cin’uinsianecs, 
or more mature refiection, oonvince<l liim, that iJia path of 
jionour, tf he wished to make it the. ])atli to jtrefernieiit, 
must be sought under the more auspicious standaril.of Hugh 
Capet, From this time he solemnly renoumicd ev<‘ry engage- 
ment with the factiorr of Aiaiulplius; and he was tlie warm 
friend of the national, king, ami ip the iii,illest <imj<>yment of 
his litet;ary fanit^, when the council met. 

is foreign fr6m my purpose to stat«i tJu*. transactions of 
this council, in which the speech of ih(' hfsljp2> of Orleans 
was pptfcularly remarkable for its eloquence, and for its 
severe reflections on the/ Koman court. Jt has been inti- 
mated^ tliat it was (.bu’bcut who collected, .and, it is tliought, 
modelled, agrciaihly to bis own talents and j)eH3onaI views, 
the acts of the synod. I'his is eonjectun'. Arnulphus, at 
all events, can^iiqally convicted,, or awed, as it is said, by 
terix)!’, resigned tiff* y.hair of Rbelms, to wliicli (*erbcrt was 
elected. # 

When the news of the transactions of the. Rheimish synod 
reached the cars of Iiis holiness, Johh XV., aggravated, as 
undoubtedly it was, by all its irritating circumstances, his 
anger was inflamed; and he procee,ded to excommunicate the 
bishops who had been concerned in tluj deposition of Ann id - 
plius, and the elevation of (lerbert. The latter now wrote 
various epistl^’-^ of wliich I shall extract a* passage from 
that to ‘the ^hbishop of Sens, who bad been president 
of the cit^uncil. ^ This will evince tlie intropkl mind of the 
writer, as well as the comprehensiveness of his views in 


* Baron. Ami. sub an. Oftii. 
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• the midst of surrounding ignorance. ‘.‘•How do your enc^ 
mies say,” he proceeds, after some preliniinary remarks, 
that in dej>osiiig Arnulphus, we should have waited for 
tlic judgment of the lloi]|an^ bishop r* Can they^how that 
his judgment is before that of God, which our synod pro- 
nounced? The prince of Roman^ bishops, and of the apostles 
themselves, prochil|ncd, that God*must be obeyed rather than 
men : and Paul, tl^e teacher of the Gentiles, announced 
anathema to him,* though he were, an angel, who should 
preacli a doctrine different from that which had been deli- 
vejed. Because the pontiff Marceliinus offered incense to 
Jupiter, must* all bishops, therefore,, sacrifice to him?^ 1 
assert, boldly, that if the bishop of Rome shall sin against 
his brother, and. when often admonished, shall not obey the 
church, that bishop, I say, by the command of l^od, shall 
’ be deeme<f a heathen or a publiean. liigher the rank is, 

the greater is the lalL If he think us unwortiiy of his com- 
munion, beoauHC no one of us •will Ipeak contrary to the 
doctrine of flie .gofti^el, lie cannot, on •that account, separate 
us Irom the communion of Christ, nor de| 5 ,rive us of»eternal 
life, 'rhe sayi^ig of Gregory, ‘ 'Fhat the ilock must fcar 
the s(mtence*of the pastor, whether it be just or unjust’ 
ajiplies not to bishops. The peopi(^ are the flock, n(|^ they. 
You ought not, tJieii, for a crime whicli you acknowledged 
not, and of which you were not convicted, to have been 
suspended from communion; nor to Iiavc. been treated as 
rebels, w hen you declined no council. 1’he sentence issued 
against yoi^ not delivered iir writing, is aii illegal act. Oc- 
casion must not be given to our ene^iics to Say, that the 
priestliood, which is one as the church is onep is so subjected 
to one man, that, if ^e be corrupted by money, or favour, 
or fear, or ignorance, no one can be a bishop, unless, by the 
same means, he be rendered acceptable to him. Let the 
gospels, the writings of the apostles and the prophets, the 
^eftndns inspired by God, and reverenced by Christendom, 
and the decrees of the apostolic see agreeing with them, be 

* ’ , • * * 

’ Baronius an. 09x1, who, from tho opening of the Synod of Ilbeitns 

had loaded the mxtlie of Gerbert with the foulest teims of reproaeJiy^ becomes 
aSfrlhis moment outragoous. He admits the fabulous story of jVI>arcSUinus, 
on acooiilfi of eeru»iu >yfi)poscd doctrines favourable to the pretensions of 
Uouie.jjonuected with it; hut the inference proposed by Gerbert imtates 
him ptRt all measure. * 
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the common law of *he church. He wlio, phroiifrh contempt, 
shall depart from this law, by it let him be judged: but peace 
rest on him by whom it shall be strenuously observtid. Beware, 
not to abiitain from the holy ^oyt^eries, which would be an 
acknowledgment of guilt. It becomes us to repel an uujust 
charge; to despise an illegal sentence.” 

In language not less energetic, and in i^'-^tone not loss in- 
dignant, he wrote to the bishop of Strasburg. Tlireo years 
now passed; but Home ^finally obtained permission from the 
king to send a legate into France, before whom another synod 
was to nvjet, and there discuss the respective merits of Jhe 
rival prelates. It met at Mason, a town subject' to the metro- 
politan of RheiniS; but, besides Gcrbert, a few abbots, and the 
duke of LoiTaiiie, only four bishops 1‘rom the east(‘rn Gaul 
/ittended. The object of the meeting being explained, (Her- 
bert rose;’ ‘‘Most reverend fathers,” he said: “ {his day 1 
have long had before ray eyes; and ha\'e earnestly desired it, 
since I took upon nie^ this charge by the exhortation of my 
brethren, though n»t« without tlie peril *{)1‘ n)y life. 1 was 
moved .by a concern for the salvation of a perishing people, 
anfl by a respect for your authority, by which I detuned my- 
self protected. The recolh^ction of your repeated kinducvss 
filled jcne with delight;” when 1 was informed by a sudden 
rumour of your dissatisfaction, and that you reproached me 
with an act, which others considered as deserving of no 
common praise, I owm, I was shocked; and the loss of your 
favour alarmed me more than the dagge^rs of my enemies. 
But, at presenfo as,,Heaven has propitiously brought me before 
you, I will briefly sp^k of my innocence, and state by what 
means I was ra’sed to the Rheimisli chair. After the death 
of tlie great Otho, when I had resolved never to quit Adal- 
baron, who w'as a father to me; ignorant of his views, 1 waa 
designed by him for the priesthood; and when he departed 
this life, in the presence of many illustrious persons, he named 
me his successor. But though I stood on the firmness of the 
rock, I was rejected by simoniacal heresy; and Arnulphus was 
preferred. Yet I renised not to serve liim^more faithfully, 
indeed, than I ought; till, at length, fully convinced of his 
treasonalde practices, I renounced his friendship, and aban- 
doned him, writh his accomplices, with no hope, as my en^- 
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mies proclaim, with no/jompact, of succeeding to his honoui's; 
but barely not to participate in his • crimes.” lie then 
mentions the proceedings against Arnulphus, and his canon- 
ical deposition, and adds: “ By iny brethren and the nobles 
of the land, 1 was again tntFeated to take charge of a dis- 
persed and lacerated flock. Long time I resisted; and, with 
reluctance, finallj^ave iny constmt, well aware of the evils 
with which I was Ihreatened. Such was the open candour of 
my conduct, such my innocence, and such, before God and 
you, was the purity of my conscience}.” § lie next replies to 
other objections; repeats, that the ai*chiepiscopal burden had 
been imposed upon his shoulders; and adds, that on the 
occasion, there had been any deviation from the established 
rules, it must be ascribed to the misfortunes of the times, and 
the hostile state of the country: silent eguidem /c^cAr,«says he, 
inter arma. He concludes: “ I now return to myself, who* 
was furiofisly menaced by the enemy, because the care of 
the people and the safety of thejprovii;ce were in my hands. 
Famine was at our doors; for our barns and our repositories 
wore seized. "J21ic *swoi‘d Vithout, and trepidation within our 
gates, permitted no repose. The voice of y«>ur authority, by 
which our evil^ niight be alleviated, was alone anxiously 
desired; as believe that it is able to bring relief, not to 
Rheims tilone, but to tlie disconsolate and almost fallen 51iurch 
of Ciaul. Tliis, under Providence, we now expect, and it is 
our commor^ prayer, that it may be brought to pass.” 

How the eloipient harangue — of which the closing lines, as 
addressed to the four prelates, are not easily understood — 
was received, we are not told; nor wljct^er^ny reply was 
attempted. It is related only, that he •presented his speech 
to the legate, who went out wdtli the bishops; and having 
consulted with them a»d the duke, he called in Gerbert, and 
entreated him to send a messenger, with instructions from the 
legate, to the king. To this he assented, on which another 
synod -was directed to meet at Rheims on the first of July, 
"But 'when* it seemed that the business was concluded, it was 
announced to him by the bishops, on the part of the legate, 
that, till the appointe4 synod nv5t, he must abstain from the 
celebration of divine service. Gerbert resisted the irregular 
injunction, and waiting, on the legate, represented 22r*him, 
that im bishoj;), nw patriarch, nor the pontiff himself, had 
power , to excommunicate any one, unless convicted on lys 
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own cjonfession or otherwise, or wjlesii,, when^oanonicaliy 
cited, he refused to^ppear; that he was <4iar^eable with no 
such liaisdemeanour; tlmt he alone, of all tlie J'^rc^ach bishops, 
had attended the legate’s synod; in a word, that, conscious 
of his inn(>cence, he could not,* hjf coinpliaui'e, sign his own 
condemnation.” He gave w^ay, however, to the Iraternai re- 
monstrance of the metropolitan of Treve| ; and the <'oun<dl 
separated to meet again on the 1st of / ul}'. But that it 
met on tlie first of fhdy, or, if it nie^, ^ihat anything was 
done, eannot be eejlleeted from tlic obseun* annaU ot‘ tlH‘ 
times.* Oerhert, at least, seems to hav«‘ continued tv' dis- 
charge dutii's of his >ee; and Arnui})luis was still de- 
tained in the }>risons ol‘ Orleans. 

Thus a few months more, passed; but w lien Hugh Oapv t. 
in tlie. /‘ollowing }ear, ‘Jbti, was dead. uikI a new pontiff, 
‘Gregory was ui’gent for the nu'asure, ( u'rbert was removed, 
or consented to relimmish his station, and ArnuV[>hus onc(* 
more o('eu])ic(l the eh^ir of Klieims. Tin*, philosojdier then 
joined his former pupil, the young emperor, O.tho 111., and 
bedng wilh him in Italy when tlh' arelifns.'jop of Uavt nna 
died, he was promoted to the vacant sei*. In tl.vi year 998 wc 
fiiid him sitting witii th<^ pontitfiii a Homan synod, in whieh 
it wuis decreed, that the;^ French king, Kohert, Vho had also 
been "jiis pujuJ, should quit iiis queen, wliom h(* had married 
within tlie jmoJiibited degrees of kindi'ed^ and the bishops 
who had assist(‘d at the marriage? were suspended from all 
communion, till they repaired to Konuj, and made sati.sfaetion. 
In the spring of the folio wdng year died Gregory V.^ in tlie 
flower of youfir. , 

Otho, who was greatly affected by the death of the young 
pontifi', his coilsiii and play-lellow, and who was awan;, from 
his own experience, and from tliat of his predecessors, of the 
inconstant temper of the Roman people, judged it prudent 
not to leave tlie appointment of the new bishoj) to their own ca- 
jiriciouM election. To this dignity, who could exhibit a stronger 
claim than Gcrbert, the archbishop of Ravenna. On liimj 
therefore, the emperor, fixed; and he was ordained under the 
name of Sylvester II. But when we look back to the senti- 
ments which he advanced in his letters, or wlych he espoused 
in reoTSSing tlie proceedings of the Rheimtsh synod — though 

* See BaroQiuiii, sub au. U9r>. 
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we shall not subscribe to the angry rem^k of Baronius, that 
he was “ most urfworthy of the apostolfc chair, and its most 
cruel enemy” — we cannot but confess, that his promotion was 
a f'urious j^Jicnomcnon in the history of human events. The 
cardinal, however, is so far* just as to allow, that he was 
a lawful pope;” and, with .‘JOine good-nature, he seriously 
labours to refute^he idle tale, wlucli had^ asserted tlia the 
procund his elevalbii to the papacy by his former “ compact 
with Satan.”' . 

now bc'liold a philoso]>her, u 4)0 fiva.s confessedly the 
first man of seatcMl in the. chair of Pet(T; but what- 

ever may be jiis virtues, or his learning, or however ardent 
his wisluis, too sliort a spaJi will be allowed to his exertions, 
either to dissipat('. the ignoranec of the ecclesiastical order, or 
to raise it fnmi the abyss of' degradation in which itwasover- 
whelnivul.^ That, from his trkMl v*hura|*tcr, {irid the permanent 
impressions of bis mind, his exertions would liave been sin- 
ecre, i’aiinot admit of a doubt. , Re Itfid made the bishop of 
Orleans, in *1110 U|^<'iIni^h synod, say,* or he had said it for 
Idm: •* Ivome! •how nmeb thou nicritest our tears, who, 
havijig produced tin; luminaries of formef days, hast now 
spread arouiaj tflee a portentous darkness, which future gene- 
rations will nn ntion Avitli astonish jnept.” Row' glonous then 
would to him have been the task ftf (li.«;p(‘rsing this Ifideous 
obscurity, and ol'*bringing back tin? days of the Leos and the 
(Jn'gories, whose names lie feelingly repeats! But w'hatever 
w(}i’e his V i{*ws ot“ reformation, tiny w'cro finally closed by a 
period of tlin;e short years. . ^ 

Rad any controversy concerning the «j)rcrogative of the 
Koman see, or the rights of the e{)iscof)al or^er — similar to 
that in the cause of Ariiulplins and his own — occurrtid during 
the pontificate oi' Syh^ster, it w’ould have been interesting to 
remark, by wJiat ])rocpss of argumentation tlie .sucx;?essor of 
Peter would have, evaded the obvious application to liimself 
of Ips former doctrines and assertions. lii a council held in 
Pome, at which Otho attended, in order to satisfy .some com- 
plaints of the bishop of Hildesheini, Sylvester showed great 
rttoderation, and even 'permitted other councils on the same 
subj(?ct to be •assembled in Germany; notwithstanding the 
solemn decision which was pronounced by his own syn?ld and 
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himself. The lega^ Fredenc, who vras dq^uted from Romo 
on the occasion, appd'ared before the Germ*iiiis with unusual 
splendour, himself habited in papal attire, as the reju'csenta- 
tive of th<j pontiff, and his horses decorated with trappings 
of scarlet. In 1002, Otho Ill.‘di^d in Italy; and Sylvestej*, 
in the spring of tlie following year. 

I shall not, I tlnnk, be bh«ned for bringing before tlie read(;r 
the principal events of the life of this extiVh’dinary personage. 
He has seen hiip in the different capjieit^es of a scholar and a 
teacher: admired hii vftrious attainments; listtmed to his elo- 
quence; and followed him, as he advanced, through a change 
of various fortunes, from high ecclesiastical dignities, to the 
zenith of ecclesiastical power. 1 have omitted to mention a 
ivork which he composed, on tlie ylr/ of’ Hheinriv^ and IVoin 
tvhieli, I- 3 thinks,* tlie aspirers to eloqmmce may draw jnany 
useful instructions. He was himself, certainly, an {^ble orator; 
and liis language, though not always pure, yet \’igorous and 
animated, appears, by a pleasing dee(‘i)tion, to ol>Iit(*rate, fur 
a time, the consciousness of the forlorn neriod in wliich he 
lived. Indeed, had it be(*u tlie fortune of Gcj-bVjrt to have lived 
in some more ha^ppy a*ra, his intellectual height would have 
experienced some diminution. The surronndihg shades gave a 
more striking magnitudiv to his talents. I must how add, that 
he wa§ a poet; and though few arc the specim(‘ns of his talents 
in this line, wc may quote an eju'tapli, not void of poetical 
merit, which, when bishop of Kavenna, he insci’ibetl under 
the portrait of the 'philosopher Boetius. 

“ Roma p./ten«. dum jura suo dCclarat in orbe, 

Tu pater et patilo} lumen, Severine Boethi, 

ConsuHs‘'Officio reruni disponis liabeaas, 

Infundis lumen studiis, et cedere nei^cis 
Grmcorum ingeniis: sed mens diviua coefeet 
Impcrium mundi. Gladio bacchante Gothorum, 

Libertas Homana perit. Ta consul et exul, 

Insignes fitulos pncclara mortc relin<{uis. 

Nunc decus imperii, suminas qui pragravat artes, 

Tcrtlus Otto, sua dignum te judicat aula, 

/Eternumque tui fitatuit nionumenta laboris, 

, bene promeritum mentis exornat honestis." * 


Ep. 92. 


Ap. }3ttrou, X. iU App'L.iiI. 



BOOK -IV. 


STATE OF LEARNING AND THE AR'fs fN THE ELEVENTH 
^ND TWELFTH CENTURIES. 


'J’ho doveiUii criiiHiy — TJie Homan cJuirch ; Leo IX.— Tlie Norm® settlors 
in Italy — It;^ language nflected by them — (Iregory VIL— The fictitioui4 
(lonatiou %f Coustaiuiiie — No change in tl*e state of learning — Peter 
Djuninnns — 'fhc clmracter of the poet.s ^and liislorians — Bologna 
and Sjtleino — State of I'Vancc — 'i^hc Normans : tlieir character-— 
Lanfnuic — toliiica!* stale ftf England — J^lie Norman Comiuest — 
iugu][.ili, abbot of (U'oyland — ^Anselm— Kailmer : hib) credulity, find that 
of the «ge — 'I'lm Crusades — 'j’welftli century — Increased interconpje 
witl» Iloiue; Us effects — New mounstic orders — St. Bernard — Scholas- 
, ticism iiitiodueeil — Peter Abelard — the Lojiibiml — Kngljxud — 
Oxford — Cambridge — I'nglish Jiistoriana — ^Johu of Sfdisbiiry — Peter de 
Blois — Architecture and other airts. 

We must quit tlie life and learning of Gerbert, on which we 
have been ^agreeably detained, like travelWrs' lon a .spot of 
verdure, of shade, and of flowers, in thi &idst of a desert, 
again to wander in tlic dreary waste of ignoramce and super- 
stition. There is a spmbre sameness in this view of the 
moral slate of man, which is alleviated only by a few*^ thinly 
scattered objects, such as Charlemagne, Alfred, or Gerbert, 
in the two preceding centuries. As I pursue my way, my 
w, 1 own, habitually turned to Italy; and though I am' 
well apprized that ignorance, and all the effects of ignorance, 
wUl long hold tlieir sway in that country, yet a certain pre- 
judice still impels one to fancy,* that light must necessarily, 
break forth ambng a people descended, in part, from 
trious a stock; where the recollections of what their fathers 
were cannot, ceSsc to operate; and where the monuments of 
art, wmle they gratif)' the eye of the beholder, tend to inspi^ 
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sentiments of taste, connect the ^lind with literature and 
learning. 

It cannot be expected, that, witli the opening of a new era, 
the enormities, tJic weaknesses,^ the iiTegularities, which had 
so often insulted the public cyt% should, at once, (icase to pol- 
lute and to degrade the pontifical chair. And in the midst of' 
such scenes coid<! literature look fur patronage? Wc must, 
therefon\ be })rcpared, sometimes to b^liold a repetition of 
similar scenes; \md, on, tin; grcjiter stage Of ChrisOmdoin, we 
shall be coinpelitMl tb witness the clerical vices of eoneuhiniigc 
and simony, showing theinselvt?s with a more unblushing 
front; a fatal contest, destructive of all generous patronage, 
between the ]»riesthood and the empire; and to elos<^^the 
scene, we shall sec the nations of tlic west seized by the 
.wildest' enthusiasm, and contending for the doubh' palm of 
victory and martyrdons under the wiillsof Jerusalr a; regard- 
less of every object which, in their progn'ss througli nations 
move (*nlighten<*d lhaif themselves, iniglit have din^cted tlicir 
attention to more rational pursuits, or have exdted their in- 
tellectual activity. 

«;A writer of some*, celebrity’ hesitates not to date, the begin- 
ning of’ the revival of letters from tlu; events cf this century. 
Withchim I shall also follow these events; when the reader 
will be at liberty to judge for himself. Having obscrvc.d that 
many new prineipalities about thi.s tim(‘. arose, in diflerent 
parts of Europe, as the Norman establishments ih Sicily and 
in Britain — the autlior says: “When formerly the barbarians 
from the noi;;^!i overran the Bonian empire, civilized and 
highly cultivated'' it then was, destruction necessarily 
marked tli<dr |«'Ogress; but now, when their descendants con- 
quered, finding ignorance and barbarism established, thcjy dis- 
pelled both, and planted in their stead the improved arts and 
manners of i)olislied Hfe: for, guided by an invisible powcf, 
the eoncerns of this \vorld ax'e ever in motion, and pass from 
one state to another.” This is loosely said. If the Normans; 
or other invaders, were themselves civilized, they would ex- 
tend civilization ; if barbarous, bai’barism, notwithstanding 
the ever-changing series of human events, would be only the 
mor^,.yermauently fixed. He does not provd that the Nor- 
mans were civilized; at least, more civilized than the Italians . 
whom they conquered. * 

J Denimi, Yicende^delle Lettemtura, ii. 
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The Tiomaii was* unworthiiy occu))ie(l for many 3 ^;ars, 
particularly by Benedict IX., who Avas called to it by the venal 
lionians wlxai he had not completed his tenth year; but whose 
votes the treasures of his ^aiwih' had purchased. The writers 
of the age dwell Avdth malevolent complacency on tlu‘. vices of 
tins iiitant pontilf; and he contiruicd to imjjrovc in profligacy, 
till, unwilling any^ongcr to bear the insult, the sam<‘ people 
drove Irim from thSW* cdty, and taking another bribe, elected 
the bishop of Sabfnuin in his jdaec. • This election also was 
soon annulU‘d; jvlien, “ as there Avas noV’ says the historian, ‘ 
“ill the lluinaii church a man lit to occupy’^ its tirst* station,” 
a Gerrician Avas nominat(^d, and, on IiisdealJi, in 1049, Leo IX., 
himself a foreigner and bishoj) of Toul, ascended the papa^ 
chair. 

With Leo a better era commenced in tlie Romah churclij 
if wo loul^ to talents and moral excell6uce. llis virtues Avould 
liave n‘nd(*red liim consj)icuoa.s e.ren in a more enlightened 
age; and the writers extol his iticty% Ins zeal. Ids activity', his 
prudence, an<l |;is fearrdng. Wo Aveirknow how^ to measure 
Ids learning; and wIkui avc are told, by a egutemporary clerk 
and tlie admirer of Ijco,*^ Avbat Ids education was, that — vwtii 
otiim' noble y^niths, be passed through th<‘, regular course of 
hiritnn and f/iwdrivinm^ witli^^reat applause, a»d Avas 
(iistinguished both in prose and verse, Ave may fairly conclude*, 
that tiu' aci^nircments ol* Leo w^ere the acquinmumts of the 
age, and that the plan of studies still remained witliout any 
alteration. dlie work of this biograplier may, besides, be 
considered*a.s a just sample of what the times *coiild produce. 
It is extravagant in praise, coarse in <!#cfl<m, unclis.crindnat- 
iiig in the ciioice of facts, and reph*le A\dt]i pfierilities. It is 
related, says he, by njen of great ve^acitA^ that, in the city 
of BeneA’’ento, a cock was often heard to j ejieat the name of 
Leo; Avhile a dog, in anotlicr <piart(T, no less piously uttered 
his supplications in articulate siuinds. In tlu- prelate, liovv- 
eVef, it cviuced a quick insight into character, that when, on 
his way to Rome, he accidentally met Hildi. brand, ^ a monk, 
as is supposed, in the* celebrated monastery of Clugni, he lis- 
tened to his advice; courted Ids friendsld}); made him the 

^ ««, IOUj. 

2 Wibertua in Vila Loon. iX. iii. upml Ker. ItiU. 

■ Afterwards ibe celebrated (iregory VII. 

L 2 
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companion of las joiftney; and, when scate<? in the pontifical 
chair, failed not to follow' his plans for the overthrow of the 
reif^ning vices. 

Had the‘^zeal of Leo been re8i,ri<;4:(Hl to these enemies, the 
failure of victory would have been attended by no disgrace; 
but, unfortunately, when yf»ung, he had leari^t the use of arms, 
and gained some glory in th(^ held. This ^roni 2 )te(l liiin — on 
the invasion of some territories of the cluveh by the Norman 
settlers, who had‘ recently been called into Italy — to collect an 
army, and to march against them. A batth^ was fought near 
Civitella in Apulia, in which tlie pontifical fon^es ^vere de- 
feated, and the pontiff himself made prisoner.' 

Having mentioned the Norman settlers, I must remark — 
,s tlie iiUroduction of a new people has a necessary infinenee 
on the state of society and of letters — that they w'(‘re of the 
family of those northerr* pirates w'ho, in the. precc^lling (*cn- 
tiiry, had fixed their abode in, and given their name to, on<^ 
of the maritime i)rovin6es of France, and whom de^otion first 
led into Italy, Tlieir'' strength ami pro\\*ess, weVe admired; 
and, as^' the Greejis were .still masters of Calabria — Avhenei' 
thf^ threatened the Koman territories — and tint Saracens 
were daily extending their inroads and tlnir eomjuc sts, it was 
deemed expedient to impjore the aid of these Noi-man IVet'-^ 
hooters, who were famed for their robust fhabits and tluir 
military qualities. Tliey accepted tlie invitation; new hands 
daily arrived to sw'cU their numbers; they actpiired pos!^(*s- 
sions, iiartly by benefactions, as a rew tird for their zeal, and 
more by rapin«^; The weak vassals of the Lyzan+ine tlirom*. 
were subdued; and'w'iien the Normans — under tlair chiefffain 
Humphrey and his brother Robert, surnamed Giiiscard — 
fought at Civitella, the country of Aputia was subject to them. 
They had founded cities, and under tlieir banners they could 
number three thousand horsemen, rich in spoil, inured to arms, 
and flushed with victory.-^ 

What effect the introduction of a northern tongue had 6n 
the fluctuating and daily expiring idiom of the Latin language, 
cannot be ascertained. But w^e may confidmitly belicv<3 that, 
while the causes wdiich have been enumerated — arising prin- 

f'Kus, tljc legendary writer of the lifeKifLeo, conceals (10, 11) the 
eveniM of this faiixl day; uordoes Jjoo in bis Letters (Gi^nc. Geu.l's.) lUirJy 
^ftatc tbein. See liuvonius, sub an. lOnii, (1. • 

^ See Muratorl, Aiiuol. d’J tal. ;/«ssiw. 
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ci pally from the admixture of barbarou^ invaders — continued 
to operate, and, 1)y a graduiJ but certain intluenee, to dissi- 
pate llie primitive elements — which books alone could hence- 
forth preserve — and to generate new forms of speech, the 
Norman st'ttlers would cftntfibute their share; ahd, as their 
numbers and their }>o\Yer increased, powerfully accelerate the 
efl'ect. In an earlier period, wlKiU the Goths and Lombards 
had ostublislu^d th^r dominion in Italy, the grammatical con- 
struction of the L^hi language was more hrmly fixed; and 
its comparative tdeganco and harmbn^t more distinctly per- 
ceived. But the majestic language of ancient Rome was now 
gr<‘atly corrupteni; (folloquial intm'course was mairftained by 
an uncouth jargon ol‘ intermixed idioms; the precious works 
of former days were seldom read, or r<jad without any capar^ 
city to feel, or any tlcsire to imitate their beauties.* In this 
state of things, the hnal overthrow was certain; and it mat- 
tered little how soon it caim . A vcliicle existed, wliich, how- 
ever rude, was sufficiently fitted for up interchange of familiar 
.ideas; and Jie wlig desired more*, migl^t find it in books, or in 
the conversation of those who aspired to the appellation of 
learned. Bui it must ever be considered a proof, not only 
of the difficult^, but of the mural impossibility of iitterly*ex- 
tirpating a language which has iinjversally prevailed among 
* any people. Thus, though, throitgh tlie lapse of inifliy cen- 
turies, hordes of barbarous nations liad successively invaded 
and occuph'd the soil of Italy, not only its primitive language 
in some degree subsisted, whilst all the mtinnei^ and habits 
of life w(ire seem to <’hange; hut even few w^ords of a strictly 
northern brigiii were incorporated into if; add these, instead 
of r(itaining their native ruggedness, f^erc assimilated to the 
character of the southern speech, and may be said to have been 
harmonized by its ebphony. — I shall hei'eaftcr resume this 
int cresting su bject. 

Ill running over the history of the lives of the succeeding 
.pop tiffs, of Nicholas II., of Alexander II., of Gregory VII., 
and of Urban 11.,^ and in perusing their letters *^ — though 
we may discover many traits of real virtue, a strong zeal for 
*the suppression of vice, and ^ zeal no hiss strong for the ex- 
tension of th« Roman prerogative, and the aggrandisement of 
its chair — we lirid the«u first doing but little for thp-fisdvance- 


‘ Her. I fill. Script, iii, bwoii. Aiuial. 


* Can. Gen. jiafsit/t. ,. 
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ment of science, and exhibiting no indications of taste or of 
eloquence. Tlie styfe adopted by Oregory—bctter, perhaps^ 
known by the name of llildebrand — is, agreeably to the 
characteristics of his mind, bold, vigorous, and im}>ressive. 
On a formed occasion,' spealvirig'of 'bis epistles, preserved in 
nim^ books, I stiid: With their perusal I have been often dis- 
gusted, for, by the side of '.the imposing language of piety 
and Christian zeaf, wo, at every p^e, with sentiments 
and tlie undisguis(‘d exposition of views, ^ such as might liave 
fallen from tlie lips, rndliave been entertained by the mijjds 
of men, whose ruling passion Avas ambition, and whose object 
was the- subjugation of nations. To effect this favourite pur- 
pose, to increase the jurisdiction of Rome, and to bend the 
refractory to his will, not only Italy, but (lei’many and other 
states we*‘C convulsed; and, it may l)e truly said, during tiu3 
liearly twelve years of his pontificate, that the double sword 
of extermination Avhich be claimed was never sheathed. 
Had the pursuits of science, and of the arts of poat;e, more 
congenial with the cliayactcr of a first pastor, e>igaged the 
•'thoughts of Gregory, warmly as he admired virtue, and sin- 
cerely as he detested vice, it is not easy to calculate the 
benefits to the state of man which his might)- powers might 
have achieved, during almost forty years — from the accession 
of Leo '"IX., who conducted him to Rome, to his own death 
in 1088 — the administration of the llomarf’ church, that is, 
as things then stood, the government of the CliriRLian world, 
was in his h§nds. Rut the golden opportunity was .sufiered 
to escape; and, instead of using his influence to disperse the 
clouds of ignorance^,^ and to awaken the dormant faculties of 
the human race, it is to be feared that, whilst he strenuously 
laboured to coireet their vices, he availed himself of the 
abject superstition in which they were sunk to compass what 
was nearest to his heart, the aggrandiv«?ement of the Roman see. 

I mentioned, I think, the spurious decretals^ wliich, with no 
honourable views, were pjdmed upon the world as the genuj|n (4 
productions of antiquity; and at Ibis time a fiction w^as con- 
trived, with more shameless effrontery, under the denomination 
of the Donation of Constantine, In a letter- to Michael 
Cerularius, the Byzantine patriarch, Leo IX. having re- 
ts 

* llisr. of the I’si]>nl Power, MS. " 

, ^ 2 Kj), i. Leon. Cone. Gen. vii. 
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preached him witli the iiideccncy of liis attack upon the Homan 
church, and hnvifig (juoted, in honour *of this church, as a 
decree of the .Nicene council, words of a very difH;rcnt origin, 
with an audacious temerity of imposture, subjoins: “ The 
most wise (Joiistantiiu', j^veVinpj the high character ol‘ our 
royal priestlioo<l, conferred on Pope Sylvester and his suc- 
cessors, not only f!ic imperial po\Wir and dignity, but invested 
them with its insi^iia and its ministers, deeming it highly 
indecorous that lu^to whom God had given the empire of 
lieavcn, should he subject to atiy i'artjil^' command. And 
that no doubt ef out* dominion may remain; that you may 
not suspect our holy clmndi of building its claim to power on 
vain and fables, we will pr{>dnce some passages of that 

gi'ant^ which Constantine with Ins own hand laid on the shrine 
of IVtor, that truth Inay bo established, and falseb^d con- 
founded.”^ lie then gives th(‘ greater part of that forged 
instrument, in wliicli tlie* Roman pontitf is declared to be 
supreme in tin* church; the im|)erial ]^ow(;r is conferred upon 
lihn; the city of IJonie, tin* regions of, Italy, and all the pro- 
vinces of the n^st, arc transferred to him; and Constantine 
moves the seat of empire to the cast, “ bectiuse it is ]!iot just, 
that an eartlily*|)rince sliould th<‘rc exercise pow'^er, wher^ it 
jias jileased heaven to establish the^head of the priesthood, 
'and of the Christian religion.” 

It was under* the order of this su})posed that 

Niciiolas 14. mad(? over to Robert Gui-icard what lands in 
Af)ulia, and Calabria, and the island of Sicili|| he had or 
should conquer, reserving the sovereignty to tne holy see; 
that Gregbry VTl. claimed the kingdonv'of Spain, as, “by 
ancient constitutions,” belonging to Peter and to the Roman 
church;’ and that other pontitls, as the oc<3hsions presented 
themselves, disposed •of crowns, and particularly of the do-, 
minion of islands. 

It has been pretended, that owing to the gross darkness of 
thq age, Leo, as well as his immediah^ successors, were really 
ignorant of the forgery of this celebrated diploma. Had it 
then never occurred to them to inquire how it happened that 
*a decree, coeval with the splendid period of the fourth cen- 
tury, and so* favourable to Rome, should have lain so long 
buried in obscurity? or, if Constantine, when he^tiiaved to 
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the east, bad transfpred tlie westerr^ world to the successors 
of Peter, why the grant was never productid in so many op- 
portune moments of contention? Were they so unread in 
Jiistoxy as not to have diseovered what was the division of 
territory lliade by Constantine liniong his sons, and the con- 
sequence of that di\ ision in a line of princes down to the 
extinction of the western empire? or would they say, that the 
whole series of emperors, and after then'!, the various chiets 
who occupied the thrones of Europe, w<h*e usurpers; or, tliat 
they held their crowns ns vassals of tlie Roman bishop, their 
real sovereign and liege lord? 

Miehdel Cerularius, surely, must have smiled, when he pe- 
rused the contents of the singular epistle of Leo, contemning, 
as he did, the general pretensions of Rome and the rites of 
the Latin church, of which the patriai’ch of Antioch, at this 
time, observed, that the precision which was found among 
the Greeks, nurtured hi study, was not to be lookc.‘d’ for there; 
and that if, on the points of tlie Trinity and incarnation, the 
Latins retained a sound laith, no more was to., he expected 
from thein.”^ But, -whatever the Byzantine prelate, who was 
not immediately interested in the question, might think ol‘ the 
d&MXation^ it is certain, that the w'cstern Christians, even the 
lharned men amongst them, were awed into silence; or, most 
probably, they believed it- to be genuine. They imagined it 
hardly possible that the bishops of the Rom'an church sliould 
invent or patronise a forgery. Among the many <*vils of‘ the 
times, one^as, that men of learning were more exposed to 
imposition tnan the ignorant. These read not; and if they 
possessed some share of sease they might reasoA, and, on 
many subjects, he indined to follow what their reason sug- 
gested: but theTormer, in the vanity of their minds, seizing 
with avidity, and without discernment, * whatever was said to 
hear the venerable impress of antiquity, would not hesitate to 
prefer forged decretals, or the diploma of Constantine, to the 
sober and really genuine productions of the most enlightened • 
age. But I cannot be persuaded to think that the extraordi- 
nary sagacity of Hildebrand did not penetrate the real charac- 
ter of the newly invented deed, on which he claimed for his 
see the dominion of the western world. These {firetensions, I 
am aw:rAe. he sometimes rested on the broad basis of spiritual 


* Bai'ozi. Annnl. sub an. 1004. 
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jurisdiction; but the name of Constantijie carried weight to 
the ear of ignorance, and formed an aiJthority which would 
not readily be questioned. 

Descending from this high^order of priesthood, which no 
literature adorned, we find, in many parts of Italy, men on 
whom the title of learned has been bestowed, and schools in 
which instruction* contiiiu(?d to he communicated. But the 
internal dissensions ^f the country, rathen* caused than quieted 
by the interrupted presence ol* tlie emperors; the quarrels 
between the priesthood and the empire", innvhich all the orders 
of the state were involved; and the general dissoluteness of 
manners, whicli was particularly striking amongst the clergy, 
in the vices of <‘Oiicubinage and simony — these, and many 
other associated causes, opposc<l as powerful a ])arrier to the 
pursuits of science as any which vra have hitherto corjuidercd. 
Wlicn, tuning over the annals of It^^ly, men looked back to 
the days of the Goths and Lombards, they are said to have 
sighed for their return; for, thotpgh ignorance joined to bar- 
barism then, prevailed, tjicre was a strength in the arm of 
government wlitch checked the intemperance of faction, and, 
])reserving social order, secaired tranquillity, ift least, to tlie few 
votaries of sc^erfee. 

As it happened, in the scholastic controversies of Greece, 
some exercise was now given to the*publie mind by tbe*ques- 
tion about investitures; and learning was displayed on both 
sides, as the^ehampions in the quarrel inclined to the supposed 
rights of princes, or to the sacred prerogative of llie church. 
The study of theology, indeed, in wdiich many interests were, 
at all timo.^ involved, though its modes of invest! gationVaried, 
never ceased to be extensively cultivated. 

Whilst the author of the History of Italian Literature* 
continues to lament th5 gloomy aspect of the times, lie seems 
to fancy that there had been some little advance to improve- 
ment; and it must be owned, that the list of his celebrated 
naen, in every department of science, is not contemptible. 
But he travels far from home; and wlien in France, or Eng- 
and, a scholar presents himself, who, in the opinion of any 
Writers, drew his first breath #111 Italy, he appropriates the 
i^lory to his oountry, and inscribes his name amongst the 
vorthies. This may n<rt be always just. The man (»f letters 
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deems that country l>c his own whfrc he studied, where he 
lived, and to whicK he owes his lame. An intercourse of 
mutual advauiage was maintained among the scholars of 
France and of Italy; and tbtj greater number oi‘ scholars 
repaired to the point wlieie.theprhfessors were most emintmt. 
Of these, as tliey hap})ened to lind opportunities of obtaining 
a provision in t^ie church,'' or in the stath, many never re- 
turned; and as the use of the Latin lang’iage was <‘ommon to 
all, it mattered, lit tie from what soil the professor or the pupil 
came. Hut the cort^'eIueTlt intercourse of which 1 speak w^us 
principally supported by the monasteries. Monks of the saiiic 
order, however sej)arated by climate or country, considered 
themselv(!s us ohildi'en ot' the same family. ^V’^iicn circum- 
stanccs rentlercfl it necessary or expedient, they gave mutual 
aid: thoy had a common sympathy in the fame of learning, 
or the rej)roach of ignorance; and they passed, as OMminaruled, 
from house to house, taking wdth them their proper .stores, 
and dis])ensing wherciithere was most need of the gift. Jt is 
evident that such an» arrangement, whilst the public schools 
remained attached to the convents, was prrkluc'tive of signal 
benetits; and iii*tliis and the follo^ving eentiuy, what learning 
jthere was, and wlial scit ntific mvn there wen^ were contained 
in, or pro(ieeded exclusively from their walls. 

One of these was Petef Duraiaiius, first a recluse, and after- 
wards hishup of Ostia, a man celebrated for his learning, and 
without whose agency, through the lapse of ‘imuiy years, 
few concerns of moment were transacted. Ilis letters, w'hicli 
are not void of eleganc(‘, and some of his other works, may 
be read with pleasuni. Lamenting, on a certain occasion, 
after the battle of 'Civitella, the feuds which often arose 
between princes and the ministers of the altar, w hen the lat- 
ter have liad recourse to arms, he says; “If, in defence of 
the faith itself, it be never allowable to take uj) arms, shall 
squadrons draw their swords to protect its transient posses- 
sions? When good men prevail, they seek not the death of 
heretics nor of idolaters; and shall the Christian, for the vilest 
interest, be permitted to spill his brother’s blood? Should it 
be objected that the pontiff Leo often engaged in martial 
enterprises, I must still maintain, that my words are not less 
true. The personal merits of men change not the nature of 
good and evil. ^ Let every ecclesiastical cause, be decided by 
4he laws, or by synodical decrees, whilst we are unsuMied by 
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tlic reproach to wlw'ch every appeal to arrriis must expose us.”* 
The opinions of ijamianus were not always tlius moderate — 
particularly on the character and extent of the Homan prero- 
gative — when his appointmentttothe see of Ostia hu^ brought 
him nearer to tlu.* source ol power.- But f(;w men, whatever 
may be their ])i‘ob^y or talents, have sufficient hardihood or 
resolution to oppose a torrent, w*Iieii the mass of society is 
hunned away by tin? stream. The lusliop of Vehitri being 
chosen by a. pow'crffll faction to succeed to Stephen IX., under 
tbe name of Benedict, and llihlebrand,^ at the same time, 
causing another to he elected, Damianus hesitated;, but he 
finally voted fcfr the last named, observing, that, could lie 
have explain<‘d a single lin<‘ in any Jiomily, he would not have 
oppost'd tlic bishop of Veletri.” JIow this could be, while 
t/ir* Latin lariguagt^ was universally spoken, 1 know^ n^t; but 
tfic good iishoj), let me add, was n«!>t obstinate, if he ^vas 
ignorant. Hcthendbre submitted to his rival, and wnthdrew.*^ 

I have obs<'rv(>d, that no itiducemenl* were w'anting to the 
cldtivation of the particular studies w*ith whicli the great 
controversies of the age were connected; but these tc^ics of 
contention rfdatgd to ecclesiastical policy, or order, as cov 
finod to th(^ J.atins; or to itJore abstruse inquiries, as pursued 
Uy the (L’et*ks; and by no means tended to ins])ire J)etter 
modes of iiitellectuol cultivation. Indeed, p<Tiously to imagine 
that tliis cH>iild be compatible with the general state of man- 
ners and pTirsuits would be no less absurd, than to look for 
the blossoms of .s])ring whiLt all veg(‘tatiori is suspended by 
tht^ incleiiiepcy of the winter’s frost. But i3joqucnce, j>octry, 
and history, and all tlie branches of tli^* Trivium and Qua- 
drivium still found admirers, and were studied. We are 
even told, that the Gryek language was acquired by many, 
principally for the purposes of disputation; but we arc not 
told that tJio classical authors of Greece were read. 

For eloquence we must look to the sermons of preacliers, 
oi'tcf th(j homilies ol* churchmen; for by m» other men was 

, * T\'<. bam. op. ad Kirmin. upiul Jtarun. sub an. Those jufit notious 

llie oardiiiul treats as tho wiulinjf olhisi(fns of the dis(;outcnt(5d hermit; and 
th»> dootvine ho prifnoiinces to In* hcTrlicnf. “ They who tttkofitnn the chair 
of Peter one of the swords, observes, (ibid.) “leaving only titat Which 
is spiritno', are, by the d«ci,sions of Cutliolic faith, convicted of heresy.” 

® Sopi^aroiij* Annal. sub on. 
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tlie art regularly ^rsued. But p(fets, rathor versifiers, 
were numerous in every convent, whilst no subject appeared 
to be too intractable for their poetical versatility. In history, 
regarded pierely as a repository of facts, there is no dearth of 
compositions;' and a passage occasionally occurs wliich is 
not positively r(‘pulsive. Wiiat most disgusts is the barbarous 
recurrence of rhymes. A ^>oet of Mount Casino thus begins 
to sing the praises of St. Peter: " 

“ Agnus adest, rune^i qui tollit crimina mundi ; 

Protiiius Andreast queni post crucifix it K(jeaSy 
Prosequitur, tandan lucem transegit; fundtm 
Cum Christo /rflOv post curat noiificari ; 

Attrahit hunc serum valeat quo cerner<‘ Jesum : 

Hunc Deus ut vi(Jlit Simonem, quern nomine scivUj 
^Nomen mutticii, quern Cepbairi ipse rocarit.’' 

Among the many authors who wrote the life of the celebrated 
countess Matilda, the friend of Gregory VII. and the great 
benefactress to the ^oman see, Doniro of Cjnossa is the 
most distinguished.*-^ He was personally acejuainted with the 
lady, and writes from his own observation, stating many 
interesting particulars relative to her own life, and the lives 
of her progenitors. We may lament, perhaps, that Doniro 
would be a poet, as nothing, certainly, cm be less harmo- 
nious than his lines. His work is in two books, divided into 
chapters, and written in hexameter and leovine verses. 
Having mentioned how much Matilda was everywhere 
admired, the poet adds; 

** Ilesponsum muctis hacc dat siue murniure turbis ; 

H{cc hilaris semper facie, placida quoque mente. 

Hicc apices dictat, scit Theutouicam beue linguam ; 

H®c loquitur latam quin Francigeniimque loquelam. 

Hajc Longobardos rffitrit, regil, et^facit altos.” 

To the knowledge of languages she joined, it seems, mental 
application; and she possessed many books: 

“ Nullus ea prsesul studioslor invenietur# 

Copia librorum non deficit huieve bonorum, 

Libros ^ cunctis habet artibus atque figuris.” 

Donb’o kad intended to dedicate Ids' work to the countess, 


‘ See Kerum Ital. Script, v. 


* Ibid. aJlT. 
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but her death frustrated the design ; wl^jeu lie subjoined ^ 
final cha))ter, in whioh he describes the fneidents of her last 
hour. The news of her death had shucked him much: 

** Laetitia mentis libros djjim^ecto tabellis; 

Nuncius advenit, qui me nimis obstupefucit, 

Dicens extir^jtam pn'ctaxatam comhissara. 

Vires diruptac mihi sunt, subitot|ae medullaii 
Palpebris dulciA somni dormitio fugit, 

Visura frigesetmt, simul ossa caroque iiquescynt, 

Qiuc(]ue ]al)arabaHi sunt e manibus vacu&ta.” 

• 

By an acrostic in thr initial h‘tt<‘rs of the concluding lines,, 
the poet mentions his name and office: 

“ Presbiter bunc librum fiiieit, Monachusque Boniro.” 

Beside the historical versifi(*rs, there were historfans, or 
chroniclerft? who did not rise above the level of barbarous 
prost*.; and of these many w<u’ks are still extant.* When 
cont.(‘ntcd to record tlu- ('vents of their tiwii times, it is gene- 
rally agreed, *th(jugfi puerite tales are (tften introduced, that 
they are sincere and deserving of credit; but when they have 
to redate the triMisactions of former years, no fable is 
gross or iiufBiindcd for their belief. A certain Sicilian 
abbot, having comihlcd a history of the country,'^ adf^'esses 
liimself, at its clofse, to las Norman master, re(|uesting his 
royal protection to his convent: “ P^or if Virgil,*^ he says, 
‘‘ the prince of poets, re.c(‘ived from Augustus, as a rccom- 
jienc.c for v^'rses made in liis praise, the government of 
Naples and*of the ])rovince of Calaliria, v.dtli better reason, 
in return for this work, and to promote tjic^good of your soul, 
may wc hwk for the reward which we petition.” Yet, with 
all their defects, theic> chronicles are highly valuable; and 
Muratori, in his Annals of Italy, has drawn much from them. 
Without thcii- aid, indeed, the dark series of these revolving 
ages would be little more than a rueful blank, 

^ Hie boniely talents, invigorated by a little industry, which 
could form such historians and versifiers as the times exhi- 
bited, were not sufficient to lead the student into the more 
thorny paths of philosophy, wdicther confined to the ojicra- 
tions of mimil or extended to rcisearches into naturq^ and 
nature’s laws. But, as we shall see, there were* excep- 


5t‘e llenua Ital. Script, v. pusshn. 


2 Ibid, Y. 044. 
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tiotm to rule: while Italy lamented that, by migm* 

tions from her soil, the pursuits of the sublinier sciences were 
neglected, sh(j could boast that her children c.arried their 
light into other regions. Either the troubles of the country, 
from whi^i Koine herseli' was seldom free*, or, what I rather 
ladieve, a real dearth of* able masters, was the caus<‘ of’ these 
migrations.* * 

Bologna now l)ogan to celebrated for Iiei* sdiools ol‘ civil 
and ecciosiastiejd jurisprudenct*, to which men soon ci’owded 
for instriKjtion frmri i\ll parts of EiirojK'; whilst medicine 
was, at the same time, cultivated with no Ic.^s ardour at Sa- 
lerno. ^What were the caiist*s, in these cities, which gave, 
rise, to the peculiar studies of law and mediciiu*, when both 
had so long Jain neglected, may be sought in tlur authors who 
have discussed the subject;* l>ut to me llie event prtiseuts a 
favourable omen. 1 atn well aw^are, that polite lit“rature has 
no immediate connexion with the labours of* the jurist or the 
physician, as a proof of wdiich 1 might adduc<‘ tlui many [)on- 
derous comments wddcJi soon proceeded from the Hcimols cf 
Bologna; and more jjarticularly the celebrated Medetinu 
Salernitana., a work in d73 leonine verses, which is at once a 
sj5ecimeri of tJic science and the barbarism 61* the age. But 
the powers of the mind were thus actively cmpJoyexl; and, 
howe?er slow tlie jn'ogre.^s, tliey would he led on from object 
to object; till, the lield of inquiry being enlarg(!d, the aid t)f 
the politer arts would be called in, tlie embehishments of 
style consulted; and the dawn of a bett(_T taste and a liappicr 
era begin. 

J will now briery -m<mtion what w as the state of learning 
in France and Britaiij, which will pai*ticularly bring before us 
those men who, Iiavingjjiquitted the soil of Italy, establislied 
themselves in thos<i less genial climateii. 

On the extinction of the Carlo vingian race, in 987, often 
distinguished by the ridiculous epithets of the* hald^ the, stam-‘ 
merer, the fat, and the simple, a new dynasty commenced in 
the person of Hugh Capet; and his successors, particularly 
Kobert, sliowed themselves not altogether unworthy of a 
thronel Robert himself was not void of science, as he had 
received instruction from the celebrated Gerbert, and even 


* Hee Sloria della JjeU. Itul. tii. tUso AnatiJ. d’llal. poMim. 
^ ^ee Tiraboschi, iii. Gianaone fStorla Civil, di Napol. x. 
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composed some hyjins iff hick were sung m. the church. The 
state of learning under him, therefore, made a little advance; 
and, through the course of the century, some comparatively 
learned individuals adorned tile church, and more were found 
within the walls of convent^. Among the first were Fulbert, 
bishop of Chartres; his scholar, Berengcu*, archdeacon of 
Angers, who, though a heretic ‘and the ^author of many 
troubles, possessed talents, and was amply provided with 
scbolastM* subtlety > and the many champions whom the 
opinions of Berenger led into the fielS of crontroversy. Of 
these, the greatel* part were monks and let me re^>eat an 
observation winch 1 have before made, that, tliough some real 
evil might be consequent on the rise of lieresies in the 
various periods of the church, yet, iif such times as these, 
this evil was compensated by no small })ortion ot‘ goodF The 
minds of n^ny were roused into actioi^; talents were elicited; 
researches wer(j provoked; the writings of the ancient doctors 
of tlic church were read; in one word, •men who would have 
<^xistcd in af>tthy, imd die4 obscurity^ emerged into notice, 
and r.endm'ed tiohe service to the cause of truth. ^ 

The improving state of things in France c^lis me to a po^^- 
tion of liistorjji immediately connected with it, which, while 
forms an interesting etmeh in the iwents of that country, 
was soon to estab^jsh a new era in 1)ur oum . The noAhej*n 
pirates, who bad long infested the western edasts of France, 
early in the ^enth centuzy, about the year 912, under their 
leader Kollo, again entered, and forcibly took j>ossession of 
one of the maritime provinces. Ilence they extended their 
depredation*s far into the country; wherrGharles the Simfiie, 
unable to resist their progress, “listened t^ the cries of 
his j>eople, and ofTen^d terms to th^rinvaders. The terms 
were: that Kollo shoiild espouse his daughter GBsela, and 
keep possession of Neustria, on condition tliat he did homage 
for the territory, and embraced the Christian faith. To men 
who^it is said, were utterly void of all religion, there could 
be no room for hesitation: the conditions were accepted, and 
the leader and his , anny were baptized. These were, our 
Korraan ancestors. • 

When wc Icwk to the character of these men, as. we saw it 
portrayed in their foref^hers of the Gothic, the VaiifdalJ the 


See Dupitt aud other ecdeiiittsdcal writers. 
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Lombard, and tbe Saxon line, and as*it if* delineated in them- 
selves, when they first settled in Normandy, oiir astonishment 
cannot but be excited by the chancre which was soon produced. 
They were fierce and untraot/ible, void of instruction, and 
addicted to no pursuits but those of w'ar and the chase. 
What could have so rapidly mitigated tlaur barbarous habits? 
For when we. sj>eak of reformation in a people — from a state 
of savage existemte to the arts and refinements of civil life, 
and from the most depse ignorance to tlie love of letters — 
tlie change seems td require the slow and laborious operation 
of many; years. Tlio comparative superiority of their neigh- 
bours, not in martial prowess, but in intellectual endowments, 
excited a desire of imitation; both curiosity and ambition 
prompted them to procure the m(‘ans of instruction. The 
influence of religion came opportunely' in aid of other motives, 
to generate habits of social order, and fix attention on the 
cultivation of the mind. The siumi sentiment 'which caused 
convents to be founded, promoted the erection of' schools. It 
was now that masters came from a distance: aivd not many 
years yf the ensuing century bad elapsed, wli(‘.n the children 
qf these originally piratical iparauders resiaied the southern 
parts of Italy from oppression; when theyfoniKyi settlements, 
and introduced a new system of laws; the elements of a 
sounifer polity; a spirit of liberty and independence. 

Among the celebrated men wdio, at this time, visited Nor- 
mandy, was Lanfranc, a native of I'avia. He lost his parents 
in early life, when, quitting his native city, he travelled in 
search of learning, and, after some years, returned, richly 
accomplished in the profane sciences and in the knoi^dedge of 
the laws. In pleading, his eloquence was admired, and his 
decisions gained the ia^lause of the most experienced hiagis- 
trates. It is not known why, when thus prosperously en- 
gaged, he again left Pavia, crossed the Alps, and traversed 
France; and, about the year 1036, fixed bis residence at 
Avranches in Normandy^, surrounded by many sdiolars. ‘ His 
mind was yet unsettled; and as the cloister was at that time 
the general asylum of piety and of learning, Lanfranc turned 
his eyes towards a monasteiy. He was shown to that of 
Bea — so called from a rivulet which flowed 1^ in the vale, 
and thcii just built by the abbot Hellouin. To the walls of 
this sacred edifice he retired, with a view, it seems,, of st duding 
•himself from the world, and of prosecuting the contemplations 
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of a sublimer philq^ophy. But lns*i*etrcat ^a.s soon discovered ; 
and so was his reputation, and so nrSent the general thirst 
of knowledge, that the confluence of pupils to attend his lec- 
tures almost exceeds belief. ^ Amongst these we^;e “ clerks, 
the sons of gimtlemcn, masters of transcendent renown, 
poweiful chiefs, i^id individuals of high nobility.” Contem- 
IK>rary writers, or rather those liearest to. the times, dwell 
with rapture on the j)raises of Bea and its academic exercises, 
in wdiich the rule{» of a pure Latinity are sjiid to have been 
delivertnl, and the liberal arts, in their various branches, to 
liave been taught. But liis philosophy, as wc might expect, 
wois dialecHcs^’ or the art of subtle disputation ; and Ave hear 
of his scholars, tliat tlnw e.very where proclaimed their skill, 
and wore prone to engagt' in contioversy. A pedantic clerk, 
surround(jd by a gorgeous train of attendants, waitecT on the 
philosophor. Lanfranc conversed willi*him; when, perceiving 
the <.'XtJ‘cn!(^ scantiness of his knoAvlcdgo, he laid a cross-row 
or alphabet Ixdbre him, “ by an Italian pleasantry ridiculing 
the ignorance of the i>cdaat.” But thivf instance of jocularity 
exposed its autlior to serions dangers.* . 

Many <miiiieijt scholars issued from the school of Beg. 
Amongst thegc^ were, tlu^ j>ope Alexander II.; Guimond, 
hishop of A versa; Ives of ChartreSf tlic restorer of jus 
canoniemn in Br^n(;c; the celebrated Anselm; and many 
others, wliose names are recorded. Some years after this, 
Lanfranc, bhing promoted to the sec of Canterbury, visited 
Rome; and when the courtiens, seeing the respect whicli w^as 
shown him by Alexander at his first audience, expressed (Jieir 
surprise, the pontiff observed: “ It waj not becaus(‘ he is 
primate of England, that I rose to meet him;* but because I 
was his pupil at Bea, and there sat at^his feet to listen to his 
instructions.”-^ 

Among the admirers of Lanfranc was William, the young 
duke of Normandy, the bastard son of duke Robert, sur- 
named the devil. He admitted him to the most familiar con- 
fidence; he was directed by his advice; and he raised him to 
the government of a new abbey, which he had founded in the 
city of Caen. At this time, Laflfranc had been tw^enty ycai*s>, 

• 

* Scf Milo Crispin. "^^1. Malmesb. Gerawiol. and otliers quoted by Tira- 
boschi, lyiicket;, aftd I’luury, 
la* viui Lttiif. 0. 
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at Bca, a pt'Tiod Inglj^y intci^istiiig to the <*^.u9e of literature, 
durinjj; it may be said, that from the celebrity of its 

schools, and the efforts of the many able mem they liad ]>ro- 
duced, a foundation was laid, onfwhich tlie institvitions, styled 
nniveriiitifs^ 'sverc^ established, whidli, some years later, tilled 
the provimres of Kurop<‘. Wliilst Lanfranc was at Caen, he 
engaged in the Herengariari f\>ntrov(‘rsy ;* fin’d he was occupied 
in this and in the concerns of his convent when duke William, 
having conquered England, invlt(*d the learned abhot, in tlie 
year 1070, to undertnke the charge of the English churcli, 

Sinc(‘ .we spoke ol‘ England — when Alfred rc‘igned, and 
more recf-iitly when arcldiishop Dunstan supported the cha- 
racter of learning by his talents, and enconragi <l the }»nrsuit 
by his ninniti(*encc — tin* annuls of the times cxhiliit an interval 
of pceif^iar sterility. No period was ever more adverse to 
letters, in their liumblcjit walks, ami to the repose \\|hieh their 
cultivation demands, Tludr warmest friend, tlierefore, in 
tracing back events, wonhl fiml little to record but war and 
devastation, wliieh lie eou]<l occa^^^ionally relieve only by 
cpisodejs of pilgrimages to Koine, by theological brawls, or 
legendary tales. 

The Danes continued their incursions as ()e(^sion offered; 
and sometimes sailing up th(^ Thames, the Severn, or the. 
llumbbr, carried liia? and ^word into the hegrt of tlie country, 
ill tint meantime, such of tlieir countrymen as had obtained a 
right of sottleiijeiitan fiwiner expeditions, or whd, by an im- 
}>rudent })olicy, wen^ emjiloyed as auxiiiur}' troops, increastxl 
,t]ie general consternation, by tlie outrages which they perpe- 
tnited, and by the willingness which they showed to co- 
operate witli tjie external Kesistance was indeed 

made, but often witljont eflect; for with the occasional weak- 
ness of the reigning prince; the divisioiis of the nobility; the 
treachery of some; the (‘owardiee of others; the wnint of 
concert in all; tluu’e could be no wisdom in council, no con- 
duct in tlie field. The respite from pillage, or the departur«> 
of the foe, which wtus sometimes purchased by hu’ge sums of 
inon(*y, served only to invite the attacks of more neixly adven- 
|ure!'s. This was for inany» years the melancholy state of 
things; when, in the reign of Etheh'ed, about xhe beginning 

” o « 

' jIm' rnuTiiior of eiii'isf/s presence in Kuehuriitt. ad- 

•jraitltd 'lie real })reseHt'e, bui denied the ehawge of snbstanc<*. 
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of the olevfiBth ^‘ontufy, and when th# Danes were widely 
peUlc<l in niatiy p^irts of the kiiiir<loin, tlie bloody s<‘her»e of a 
srencral niassaei'C was ixdopted. 'I'o what extent it suecmled 
cannot be shown; but the btliharous policy i»rovt*d most fatal 
to the actors. Sweyn laiTded; and from this [»eriod what had 
Ixdbre beem iv'lated of the miseries <d' tin; country seems light, 
wiien coin])arcd Avith the scenes of devastation w'hich wt*ie 
now everywhere b<;held. KtJtelre<l fled, and prince; Kdmund, 
alone, for some tinio, withstood the^ shock;, till he also died, 
au<l Canute, the sou of Sweyn, in 1017, tiscendod th(‘ English 
throne J * 

Thf‘ Danes had pn^viously embraced the Christian faith; 
and tlie atfmity of their language to that of the Saxon natives, 
and no striking dis(T«‘puucy in manners and la\A'$, seemed to 
invite both nations to coalesee into one united peojif*. Dut 
the e r(‘grets (»f a eonrpiereil people are not readily 

elfaced; and the eoiujuerors, as is usual, affected a superiority, 
to which they might think that lliey weix; entitled by success. 
• Tliey eveii •projesi^ed thpmselves better adepts in tlie art of 
social enjoymefit, and aspired to more relined modes.. It was 
observed by them, and not without disgust* that they com^^gd 
their hair oi^ee a day; bathed themselves once a week: and 
J‘r<a]nejitiy changed tlieir clotlies. .These w^ere deemed acts 
of ♦'treininacy. JVliat progress th^ had made in intellectual 
improvement is not redated. Canute himself was eertjiinly 
deserving df the throne which he had eoii(|U(?red; and, as soon 
us <‘ircnm.staiiees would permit, it seemed his Avish, by an 
eipial distribution of justice, to make all his subjects happy. 
There wa^ mu<*h vigour in his government, and tixinquillity 
everywhere preA’ailed. lie built churches, ^and repaired or 
endowed convents, llis sense of security in liis Englisli do- 
minions Avas such, that he tAvice visited tlie kingdoms of Den- 
mark and Norway, of which he retained the sovereignty; and 
once undertook a pilgrimage to Rome. Here he made a con- 
siderable stay. The motive Avhieh prompted this pious jour- 
ney is stated by himself, and is an object of curiosity; “ 1 liad 
learned,” he says, “ from wise men, that the holy Peter re- 
ceived great power of binding and loosing; that he carrieii 
the keys of the heavenly kingdom; and thej'cfore I thought 

it particularly advantageous to beg his patronage.”- • iTe died 

« 

1 St'e the various ol<l KDglisli writpis. 

2 Mj). Camtt. «/). fc'pdinaii Coac. 
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in 1035. The reign^i of his two successors did not exceed 
an interval of six years, when the throne was left vacant for 
a prince of the Saxon line.* 

Though Danish djiiasty, as far as can be col- 

lected from our chronicles, nothing seems to have been 
dir€>ctlv done for the promotion of h'ttcrs; the re -establish- 
ment of tranquillity and order must be deemed a signal 
benefit, which had in every way improved the condition of 
the country. This wais the state of the country when 
Edward, afterwards ’'surnamcd the Confessor, the youngest 
son ol‘ thp late Kthelred, by his second marriage >vith the 
Norman princess, Emma, was called to fill the throne of his 
ancestors. He had lived abroad, chiefly, if not entirely, 
amongst his i-elations in the Norman court, wIk re he eon- 
traet(*d jiiany intimacies, and learned to «admirt; tlnnr man- 
ners. He w'as almost , become a Frenebinnn.” hVnee the 
modes, langnag(i, and habits of the Normans boeamti fashion- 
able. This preference, »an<l more than this, the honours and 
ecclesiastical dignities which were conferred on "many Nor- 
mans, gave ofieiice. Ed^vard was a weak prince, “ little qua- 
li%jd,” says thfe historian, “ to disdiarge thcj duties of a 
throne;” but he was religious, just, and bcn</fieent. In 
Normandy he might have acquired somt*. taste for letters, 
though the schools of Bea \vere not opened ^.during liis resi- 
dence in that country; but, unfortunately, attention is seldom 
given to the education of exiled princes. Bui opj)osirig 
factions Avere softened or reconciled by the mildness of his 
government; the English and Danes Avere cemented into one 
people; and we hrmr no more of their ditferences, “ During 
his reign,” accorjling to the historian just quoted, ‘‘ there Avas 
no civil tumult Avhich AA'as not soon suppressed; no foreign 
war: and tranquillity prevailed both at home and abroad.” 
But he proceeds to mention hoAv splendid, contrasted with 
those of their master, AA^ere the characters of many nobles of, 
the land, Avhom he names. He remarks, that the persuasive 
eloquence of earl Godwin, in his native tongue, was admirable; 
and he represents his daughter Editha, whom the king had 
married, as a princess in whose breast all the liberal arts 
might bil^said to reside; but who was little ^qualified for 

’ Set; the antborH as before quoted. ^ 

* Wil. Malmesb. m Edw. ii. lU. > 
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worldly pursuits-* In her presence, learning might ex- 
cite your wonder; wdiile you looked in vain for inod(!Sty of 
mind, and corporeal beauty^” The abbot of Croyland, who 
knew Editha, is more yidulgent;* She was •exquisitely 
beautiful,” he says, “well versed in letters, peculiarly modest, 
liumble, and, difering from the stern manners of her father 
and brothers, gentle, sincei'e, honourable, and to no one ever 
gave oifence. It was said of her, 

* Sient spina rosam, genuit GodTifinu% Edilhain.* 

When I visited my father, then residing at court, I often 
saw her. Sbe Avould stop me, as I came from school, and 
ask me questions; then, turning with singular pleasure from 
the heavy rules o(‘ grammar to some logical levity, in which 
art she cxccdhal, she would entangle me in some aiophism: 
but this \^as sure to ])rocurc me some piiices of money, with 
which she directed me to go to the king’s buttery, and pro- 
cure some r<*iVesliment.” , 

. '^Vhatcve^; may. be thought of tb^ family, the general 
standard of iiftellectual "proficiency during the twenty -five 
years of Edward’s reign, does not appear to have been raised 
any higher; fof the same author, in speaking of Stigand — 
who, wlien the Korinan Hobert had^been compelled to with- 
"draw, entered the chair of Canterbury — hesitates not to say, 
that he made a public trafiie of bishopries and abbeys through 
error, rath<!W than any criminal intention, “as the illiterate 
man — and suclq at that time, were many and almost all the 
prelates of the land — saw no guilt iu making the most of every 
commodity, ecclesiastical as Avell as civil.” 

After the discomfiture and death, in •this same year, 1Q66, 
of Harold, the son of earl GodAvin, iu Avhose veins Avas a 
stream of pure Engltsh blood, the Norimui duke, William, 
to whom, from a predilection for his race, EdAvard, it seems, 
imd promised the throne of England, was saluted king. The 
JIaliuesbury historian thus speaks of this event, and thus 
describes the characters of the tAvo people.'* “ Fatal was that 
day — of the battk of Hastings — ^to Englishmen: it marked 
the fall of our dean country, and subjected it to neAv masters.” 
He then stat<^ what had been the primitive habits of their 
Saxon arujestors, and A¥hat the happy change in all ordfers of 
men after th^ir conversion to the Christian faith. “ But,” 

* Ingulf. Hist. 2 De Geat. Pont, Angl. i. * In Wil. I. iii. 
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lio ct)ritinu(*.s, ‘‘ in \f^QvetiS of tinv*, aiu5 b('4s»r** this Normaji 
invasion, the pursuits of ‘lei tors, and tlie ]>raetiees of piety, 
had long been reliiujiiished. SijrtisliiMl with the slighicst ae* 
iiiiirement% churchmen could barely mu tier tlie words ol‘ the 
service, whilst he who knew anythin, ii of grammar was <!on- 
sid(*rcd as a prodigy. Clothed elegantly, end observing no 
distinction of meats, the monks ridiculed tin*, rules of their 
institutes. The nobility, addicted to <‘very speci(.*s (»f luxury, 
frequented not \b<‘. ^(dun*eh, as became Christians, hut, at 
home, and in the indecencies of their hed-elKltnbers, barely 
listened to the servieci, as it was rapidly repeated. T1 k‘ Iowc.t 
orders were a prey to the exactions of tlieir mast. rs; and 
tlie weaker sex ex]»erieneed the most opjwobrioiis usage. 
Drinking w’as the delight of all; nor for this did tlu* (lay 
suflie.e. But though the Avaste of money w as gri^at, liieir 
houses were low and <!onteinptibl(?; in this widely' differing 
from the Franks and Normans, whu lived sparingly^, in edilices 
of a spacious and gradd eon.struction. The vic(*s attendant 
on ebriety enervated t'hc mind, whence, ih the fatal eontliet 
ol' Hastings, Avithout any military skill, with a rash ajid 
j>tA^ci{)itat(! fury, tliey engaged the. enemy, and be(*anie an 
oas}'' eoiiquest, suiTciidering th<*insclv('s and country to slav cry. 
The IJormans — Ibr of fhem I must speak — were and con* 
tinue to be most elogantly^ dressed : and, AAdlliout any’ excess, 
they aliect a peculiar delicacy iji their food. Habituated to 
the use of arms, and hardly knowing how to live out of Avar, 
they fight Avith ardour; but failing of suetaiss, ihcy have re- 
course to stratag(.‘ni, and understand Avell the elhca'^y of gold. 
Their edifices and niod<; of living Imve been mentioned. 
They are jcailuu.-j of their equals; and strive to surpass their 
superiors; tliey’ arc liiithful to their, masters, but desert 
them on the slighti^st offence. I^hiy Aveigh the chances of 
treachery, and sell their opinions to the highest bidder. Yet 
they are the most kind-hearted of men; tribal strangers A\dth 
the same, resjieet as their felloAv -citizens, and do not decline 
marriage with their inhiriors. Tiioir arrival in this country 
gave a new’ life to religion, which Avas nearly extinct. In al? 
parts of the country, in toivns, villages, hamlets, dhurcbes 
and monasteries, in a new styde of building, ‘wen^ scan to 
rise: the kingdom, as if regenerated, begtpi to flourish, Avhile 
every man of wealth seemed to think the day lost that some 
*Tvork of* munificence did not illustmtc/^ 
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Conformably tfiis representatioTl, tlic liberal historian 
of our pQCtry observes:* “ Such great instilutioiis of persons 
deilicated to ndigious and li^.Tiiry leisure, while they diifused 
an air of civility, atid softened the mann(;rs of tiie people in 
th('ir res})(‘ctivc circles, uiust have afbrded powerful invitu' 
tioiis to stiidiou!^ juirsuits, and have, eonse(|uently, added no 
small d('gr<ic of stability to tiie, interests of Jearning.” 

The abov(i jdeture is strongly marked both in the light of 
praise and llic sh»le ol‘ reproof. Bi^t it may be deemed just. 
The author lived vei*y near to the timof?; and as, by his own 
declaration, lie* was related to botJi people, liis statement 
(cannot Avadi d)e call<‘d in question. Was the Norman con- 
quest then a lortunate event? If we believe the historian, it 
Av^is: not that it was followed by any iinpj'ovement in iiappiness, 
in moj'als, or in hairning, during the life of tiie conquISror; for 
he hirnsfiif du ells on the acts of stum oppression whi(;h the 
Englisii Avire made to feel. He plainly says: ‘Mf you 
(iX(*(‘])t the first <1ays of his reign, hu did little deserving of 

• pnuse;” bift thc^comji^ist’ was fortunate by introducing a 
race of men— superior, at the time, to the. native inhabitants 
and the DanisI^ settlervS — whose arts and Avllose manners could 
not iail to induce a gi’adual improvement: and whose consti- 

. tiilioTial ciiara(d.er, more animated, and energetic, w^as well ' 
adapted, as the^went proved, to ^)ropagate a spirit ftf more 
active exertion. 

Impcllen by the natural sevc^rity of his temper, and pro- 
voki 'd by I be attempts wliieh Avere made to shake off his 
galling yokr, William exhibited the fer<>eity of a tyrant; and 
juoii <>f all ranks experienced his resentment. As the ra])aidty 
ol' his followers Avas in unison Avitli the ine^cihtss severity of 
his cliaracter, every Englishman 'was soon deprived of his 
honours and estates; and it became a fixed maxim, from 
which thtu’C were few deviations, that Normans alone should 
be trusted Avitb power, ecclesiastical, civil, and military. It 

• seemed his AAdsh, wduui the best blood of the realm was re- 
duced to distress and penury, that the English name should 

, become a term of reproach. He directed, says the abbot of 
Cnjyland,- that the elements T)f grammar should be taught ill 
tlie Erench "tongue; and that the English manner of writing 
should be supi)rossed. The pleadings of the courts <5f judi- 


’ Disseit. iL 


Ingulf. Hist. 
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f 

<^atiire were in French: the deeds were ojften drawn in the 
same language: the ‘laws were composed in that idiom: no 
other tongue was used at court; it became the language of 
all fashionable company; and liic English themselves, it is 
said, ashariied of their own country, affected to excel in that 
foreign dialect. 

The event showed the in^otency of all attempts to exter* 
ininate a language, once radically fixed, while the mass of the 
people who speajv it are permitted to live. . The Saxons gave 
currency to tluar tongue; but it was by the extinction or 
extermination of the British natives. When we look to the 
various liordes of the Gothic invaders, we may recollect, 
that they adopted the speech of the conquered countries, or 
insensibly permitted their own to be merged in their idiom. 
Even tl 'C ancestors of th(*s(i Normans, in the more refined 
tones of Neustria, los^ the rough and guttural accents of 
their northern descent. The difference then of circumstances 
is palpable. An ignonmt and savage nation, intent alone on 
military glory or on pillage, pays qp attention to language, 
arts, or manners; while the same nation, as was verified in 
the Normans, in process of time becoming possessed of 
htgher acquirements, is not satisfied, unless with a change of 
language it can force all its habits on the acceptance; of a 
jprostratc people. The conduct of the Komaps bore a resem- 
blance to this ; but they were actuated by more enlarged 
views; and the means which they used Avere more generous 
.and politic. 

The contumelious wrongs and unrelenting oppression 
w^ch I have desci'ibed, must necessarily have deadened the 
exertions of a people*, who, though as often conquered as 
invaded, bad nol lost all sense of national dignity — and have 
j^ndered them little solicitous to acquire fame, much less to 
emulate the pursuits of their oppressors. Four years had 
Jbardly elapsed, Avhen, among the able men whom the con- 
queror introduced,* Lanfranc was called to the see of Can- 
terbury. Our historians repeat his praises ; and no one, 
surely, at that time, was more worthy of the primacy, lie 
declined it, however, seriously observing, that he^was a 

’ See^Worton, Dissert, ii. “Many of tbe Noroiaii j)relates,” .says he, 
“preferred vy the conqueror, were polite scholars.” He afterwards men- 
tions the niunes of some poets, of whose compositions, s'n imitation of 
i.ftlfiTid, he is disposed to tliink favourably. 
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stranger to the la^gnag^ of the country, ana that its manners 
were barbarous. These manners he might hope to civilize; 
bat his objection, founded on^his ignorance of the vernacular 
idiom of the people, was strong, though it be w^ll known 
how little it was hooded in the appointment of ecclesiastical 
superiors. IMuch is said of the piety of Lanfranc, of the con- 
iidence wliich was repos(:*.d in him by the J^ing, and of his 
zttalous endeavours to reform the loose manners of the monks; 
but nothing, I believe, is mentioned pf any attempt to esta- 
blish schools or to revive the love of letters. Yet the cele- 
brated master of Bea, who had done so mucli for Komandy, 
and whose literary fame was commensurate with Europe — 
cjould not certainly have neglected the interests of England, 
when so much power and iutiuence wc^re placed in liis hands. 
He was well aware ol‘ the relation wliich knowledge Ij^ars to 
virtue, and ignorance to vice; and tlierefore, as we are told 
tliat, by incessant labours, “ he roused the rude minds of 
many to good, rubbed away the rust ofn icioiisness, extirpated 
the seeds of fjvil, afid phuited those of'virtue,” we must con- 
clude that, uraofig the various means which were thus jy^plied, 
he cxliibiled no want of attention to intc^llectual pursuit^jt 
Speaking of d^hc monks of his own time, the liistorian of 
Malmesbury says: “ Tiieir minds are still formed on the 
model of Lanfhmc ; his memory i?; dear to them ; aVarra 
devotion to God, to strangers a pleasing atfahility, stiU remain; 
nor shall aj^^s sec extinguished what in liiin was a bene- 
volence of lieart, comprising the human race, and felt hy each 
one that approached liim.^ 

The primate survived his master not tiuite a year, dying in 
1088, after he placed the crown on the liQgd of William 
Itufus, a prince whose education he had superintended; and 
on whom he had conferred the honour of knighthood agree- 
ably to tile manners of the times.*^ “ The province of Kent,” 
concludes the historian, “ as long as time shall last, will not 
(5eafi« to speak of the labours of Lanfranc; nor the Latin 
world to admire in his disciples the extent of his doctrine.” 
His works are chiefly theological. 

One these admirers was^ his contemporary and his 
friend, Ingu4)4i, the abbot of Croyland, who has been meu- 
• » * 

^ Pohtif. i. De Gest. llcg. iii. Ingulf. Hist. 

2 Qitem iiutrierat et luillttim focornt: Will. Malmesb. iv. ‘ 
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tioned as noticed ifj queen Editiia, ‘and \i'ho lias left an in- 
teresting Instory of that celebrated abbey, interspersed with 
a variety of general incidents.. He was an Kngiishman: re- 
ceiv'f^d hi^ iirst education at AVestminsler, and completed it 
at Oxfonf, in which latter })lace, he says, liii made great j)ro- 
liciency in the study of Aristotle, ** while he clothed himself 
dow n to the Jjeol in iheyM^/ and second rlietoric ol* Tully,” 
He became acquainted with the Conqueror in a visit whi(di 
the latter made to tliy court of king Edivard ; gained ln\‘‘ 
good will, and returned with him into Nonnaiidy, wdiere he 
continued to enjoy his favour, and to exercise great power. 
He joined a hand of ]>ilgriius, and travelled* to florusalem; 
and lie has related the incidents of the journey. On Ins return 
he became a monk in a monastery of Kormandy, from which 
he translerred by king AVilliam in 107(5 to the govern- 
ment of CToyland. 

His history is writhm in a very homely style; a hence W(‘ 
may collect what had beiiii tin*, eharacten* ol‘ his Ciceronian 
education; but the attention of the, readei'*’ is interested by the 
simply and ingenuous air of his narrative. If 1‘uriiishes all the 
jpfonnation w'hioh the most iiujuibilive w'ould wish to possess, 
conemming Croyland, its buildings, its various iortuiK^s. its 
extensive possessions ar.d immunities, its treasures, its monks, 
its oeenpations, and its sCatutes. No distinct period se,euis to 
have been allotted to study; but an account is, on on(3 occa- 
sion, given ol' a present of forty large original volumes of 
divers doctors to the common library, and of moiT'. tliiiii ii 
hundred smaller copies of books on various subjects. Some- 
times also the iiarnes^ are mentioned of men, said to have heeii 
“deeply versed io every hnineh of literature.’^ 1'he story ol 
the abbot Turketul is particularly interesting. He had 
exercised the high office of chancelibr, that is, of primdpal 
minister of state, under more than one ol* our princes, when, 
in the reign ol* Edred, about the year 948, he obtained per 
mission to retire., and became at once abbot of Croyland, 
Many distinguished persons, who had 1)een long attaidied tc 
him, followed him in his retrciit,; of whom some became moukS; 
and others, fearing the rigours of the cloister, but unw illin^ 
to lose the society of their friend, had his leave to reside 
witldri the precincts of the convent. They entered into priests 
orders, or officiated in some inferior clerical firiction, wearing 
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an nuiform (]r(‘ss, Imt “bound to no duty.bf the monastic pro- 
savin" tliat of continence and obedience.” 

I’roceediii" witii tJie admimstraliou of Turkelul, we r(3ad 
what lie did for the security of the posses.sions and ^privil egos 
of Croyland, avIu‘Ji He dire<*tocf his view^s to the ini])r(>veinont 
of its internal government, and enacted a new code of' stututes. 
ddiese seem fraught wdth much wisdom, by wdii(di a just sub- 
ordination and correct discipline, in the practi(te of' afTability, 
ehecu’fulncss, modesty, gentlenes^, and* fo;’beal‘aiiee, might be 
maintMined; every hour have its allotted oeciij)ation; and the 
monks be led Ai, from a life of severe duties, to an incri'asiiig 
rejiose from labour, as age required repose, and merit crlaimed 
indulgence. As his convent was rich, we next see hini atten- 
tive tliat tlic indigent should be r(‘lie\’ed, the unhappy 
solaced, and succour provid(id for all in distress. ^i the 
neighbourhood such cldldrcn w'crc educated as iverc designed 
for thf‘ monastic life. These, the abbot visited once every 
da}', w atchiii", with jiarcntal solicitude, •their })r(>gress in their 
several tusks; ivw^ifrding the diligent with such little presents 
(which a Iscrvant carried witli him), as children love; and 
animating all hy exhortation, or, when necessary, compellir^if 
them by cliasrtsemcnt, to the discharge of their duties. In 
tiiesc, and various otlier occupations^ particularly in attending 
to the ctdls of venerable sages, w’ho had witnessed iha 
varied fortiipos of‘ Croylan^, passed the last days of* Turketul. 

“ Oh ! tu severi religio loci, 

Quocunque gaudes noinme, non Icve 
Nativa nam certe fluenta , 

Numen habet, vetcresque syltas; 

Praesentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per mvias*rupes, Icra per juga, 

Clivosque prairuptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem ; 

Quam si, etc.’’® 


^ i^ra'tur coutiiieiitiam et ol«.>dieiitiaiii nihil aliud rcVajUniis novorain. 
l 4 jnoifUit, 1 presume, of the accepted meaning of the word rvl'njio (tlio mo- 
nasti<^ profession,) Mr. Hume thus disfhgcnuonsly translates tlie passages : 
“ Those very mofiks, we are told by Jngulph, (they w^ere not monks, says 
lugnlj)h,) had no idea of an^mow/ or rvlUfUms mrrUt except clyasti^y niid 
obedience.” — Mist. ol'Kjig. in Edgar. 

*" ^'liou genius of this aM'faJ place, 

— ^Whate’er, unknown to me, thy name — 
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They are the wtll -known lines writtei\ by a feeling poet, 
when visiting the awful mansions of the Grande Chartreuse, 
in the neighbourhood of Gretpoble. And, 1 owm, my mind 
could sympathi:ze with his, as I viewed in thought the retire- 
ment of Croyland, and in thought conversed with its inhabit- 
ants; whilst a sigh was breathed from my bosom, that such 
asylums — to wliich the sinher, the man oi’ eonteniplation, or, 
like Turketul, tlie statesman, tired in the ways of ambition, 
might retire — ^vere now no more. 

The fields, which tJien smiled with luxunant crops, had, to 
a certain extent, been reclaimed from stagnthit and noisome 
waters, and its wails were raised on a treacherous foundation, 
but wHhin dwelt content, and the virtues which an^ associated 
with an innocent and active life; a love of snch studies as the 
rudeiTess of the times prescribed ; and an hospitable br)ard ever 
spread before the travcll(‘r and the stranger. Th(« neighbour- 
ing parishes — as in tlic.se days of vaunted opnlenec — felt not 
the pressure of the idly inhgent, insolently claiming relief, 
and obtaining it; for, at the doons of (Jloylanfl, thus giviilg 
back yvhat the pious and the charittible had bestowed, the 
Jiungry •w’^erc fed; drink was given to the tlyrsty; the house- 
less were sheltered; and the naked were elothtd. 

Anotlier Italian, to whom we, and I'rance, and the wcsteyri 
<;hurch were indebted, was Anselm, educated also at Ilea, for 
some years under Lanfranc, and afterwards promoted to the 
place of abbot. It is related, that he imbibed the whoh; spirit 
of his master; assisted him in his lecturcvs; and, after his de- 
parture to Caen, took upon himself the important charge of 
instruction, by \vbic|i means the various elements of science, 
and the fame of the Norman school, 'were mo^(^ widely diffused.* 
Besides possessing a more comprehe/isive stock of general 
knowledge, as it was then taught, and refined by a taste which 
had not, in those ages, fallen to the lot of any, the mind of 

Thee 'mid thy native etreanix I trace, 

Thee do these ancient woods proclaim ! 

Ah ! more I feel thy influence rounfl, 

‘Mid jMilhless rocliS, and mountains rude, 

And all you cleeii opaque of wood, ** 

And fuUiiig waters' solemn sound, 

Than if enshrin’d aloft I saw tliee &c, 

» Eadnier, in vita Anselm. 
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Anselm was gifted yith d keenness and dJpth of penetration, 
which led him triumphantly through the labyrinths of meta- 
physical research. While teaching at Bea, and while prior 
of the monastery, lie wrote six treatises, most of which are 
on dogmatical subjects. In llicse, he reasons on the existence 
of the Supreme Being and his attributes, endeavouring to 
show, that the liglit of intellect alone can Igad man to the 
knowledge of tliose sublime truths. The natural powers of 
his mind were thus. at once developed — acuta, penetrating, 
subtle; and, by constancy of exercise, th&y afterwards ac- 
quired additional •strength, and an expert versatility in con- 
troversial hostilities. But it has been lamented, tliat this 
mode of philosophising on the great points of religious belief, 
which was reiiressed by an humble diffidence in the mind of 
Anselm, took a boldc'r range in others; generated eiWless 
strifes; au(^ led directly to that schokistieism wliich soon 
took possession of the schools. Anselm wrote on the /'o!// of 
on Truths on Original Sin, on ijie Reason why God 
created Man, of the Willy the Consisteyicy 

of Freedom with\fft^I)irine Prescience. All these sul;yects 
evince the jiarticular sjK'culations to wliich tlfe public atten-,, 
tioii began to by. fumed, and excite a hope, that when a relish 
for wliut is abstruse shall have seized .the minds of many, a 
higher and more g(yierally useful spefies of intellectual exer- 
tion will jirevail. 

Tiie writer? of the Literary History of France. ^ a work of 
wliich I am not jiossesscd, thus speak of the change which 
was introduced into the philosophy of the age by the labours 
of Lanfranc *and Anselm. Logic, say they, agi*ecably to its 
primitive acceptation, was the art of just and so]id reasoning, 
by which truth might be most readily discovered : but for 
this, certain ideas, arising from the knowledge of things, were 
previously necessary ; and the men of this age were little 
solicitous for their acquirement. Their dialectic was made 
up dof .words and rules, the application of w liich was not un- 
derstood. To remedy this evil St. Anselm composed his 
treatise, entitled the Grammarian, WiMi is in truth a treatise 
on’ the art of reasorfing. In tlus*j)erformance he undertakes 
to point out the*two general objects of all our ideas, namely, 
substance and quality. *1116 definition helped to sitnptify 
future research^; aiM to this the lectures of Lanfranc had 
led the* way. 
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But they add, tliat more was ddhe in the line of meta- 
physics, ’When Anselm began to lecture, the name was 
ijardly known : but he, develoued Us principles with so much 
felicity, and himseli' made such proticiency in the study, that 
he acquired the lame of being the first metaphysician since 
the da 3 ^s oi‘ St, Austin, His works, entitled Monol^fjion and 
Promlogimi^ froap which even modern philosophers have derived 
no small portion of light, form an excellent Treatise ol* Na- 
tural Theology on thq Divine Being and the Trinity of Ptir- 
sons. From him ih<*- inqumws after truth learuexl to exalt 
their minds al>ove the barbarous sophisms of the S(d)ools; to 
make use of the natural light that was witliin them; and to 
contemplate the eternal essence in itself. 

Befor^i these, two great men, as they elsewlicre observe, 
openBd their scliools, the Latiu, spoken in Frances, was rude 
and barbarous; tlieir pldlosophy was not wortliy the uaine; 
and their theology w'as lifeless and void of precision. AVlnm 
thej^ began to fipt;ak , 4 uul write, a wonderful chitiigi! cnsiu'd; 
and Intel' ages have not disdained ^o iiuikw tlieuk their nunlels. 
Lanfranc taught the use of those ai'ms, in the defence of 
jCliiistiun Wiefi wlikh tlieology supplies: his pupil, Anselm, 
undertook the solution of (picstious wliic.li, ’ l)|.^foi'e his time, 
were involved in darkpess; and showing iIk* cnniformity of 
liis decisions with the aUtIjority of the scriptures, lie taugiit 
his disciples, by a new jnetlio<l of argumentalion, to reeoncile 
reason with faith; while he directed philo.sojihy Vo pursue llie 
patli which has been dt:scribcd.^ 

From these studies — whicli had a tendency to jiroiluct? a 
distaste for the common business of life, and t(f absorb the 
mind in reverie.s — Ansidm, about the year 1078, was called 
to the governiiumt of the abbey. His rehudance to acaipt 
the place of honour was, we may belibve, sincere; and, after 
the lapse of fifteen years, he still more i-eluctautly consented 
to a(*cept the primacy of England. He knew the rapacious 
and untractahle character of the young king, William; saw 
the manifold abuses wliich he practised and encouraged; and 
was not unconscious of the*scvcre zeal for the well-being of 
tlui church with which liis «own bosom glowed. It belongs 
not to m(‘ to trace the series of misunderstandings wliich 
ensfied diet ween him and the prince, which may be considered 

^ 'I'lieBc pu'^sngfH arc taken from Tirabo&elii, Storia della Lit. Ital. iii. iv. 
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as the cause which^rincipolly averted hil attention from t’ 
literary concerns oiEngland, and which— “joined to the opinio 
that cll those of the Norftan school entertained of the prerc 
V >ative of Koine — drew him frean his see to consnlt the occr 
pant of the papal chair. It Iras during this visit, in ah interv 
which h(^ was permitted to pass in the beloved retirement c 
a convent, that he returned to Ins former gpecalatlons, an: 
completed a work, which he had before begun, on the abstru^ 
qu(>stion, Why God*wm made wan ? ,It was nlsojiuriu" th. 
same visit that he assisted at the council of Bari, in 1098 
wliere he was publicly desired by the pontiff Urban to delive* 
his opinion, winch lie did in a manner so full and satisfactory 
— in reply to the Greek delegates, on the point of the proces 
Sion of 1 Ik*> Holy (Ihost — that a final decision was instantly 
pronounced.* The Greeks had in no previ^ conttHf^erSy 
encountered a champion who was nKnao competent to follow 
them through the mazes of metaphysical research, and to 
defeat them with their own 'weapons. • 

• I'lie primate returned ai’tcr the death of William, and the 
accession of lledry to the throne; but new contests arose on 
other points of ecclesiastical privilege; and *111 these the re-_ 
nuiiiiiiig years* ot the life of Anselm were consumed. At no 
time, however, had he desisted from. his usual employments 
of study and writijig; and wdien hetlied, his works amofinted 
to many N olmnes, on dogmatical, ascetic, and other subjects.*'^ 

Eatlmor, a* monk, his pupil, Ids friend, and the companion 
of his journeys, has left us, in two distinct works,'* the history 
ol‘ his master’s iif<*; of his contests with the English kings; 
and of the "persecutions which ho endured according to the 
prcA’aiiing maxims of the times in the cause of Justice, Some 
critics have spoken highly of the last of these wa>rks. They 
say that it may vie in elegance with the best of our old writers: 
its style is equable, and not deficient in dignity. If we look 
to his contemporaries, to those wdio went before him, or even 
to those who came after him, we are disgusted with their 
gross and squalid compilations. Eadiher is not beneath the 
monk of Malmesbury in manner, and in other respects he is 
fai* his superior,^ 

1 am not dis|»osed to controvert this fiiv curable judgment; 

‘ Etidm. Dist. Kov, ih^et in vita Ansd. 

- Du pin, viii^ # , * l>e vita St. Aaselm, Historia Novorom. 

^ Sddeii, I’rsef. in Kadm. 
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for when a wriier ol history narrates facts in a luminous and 
w<‘ll digested series, with a due attention to chronological a(‘- 
curacy, we are in possession of all tliat is most valuable, and 
may be contented to oviTlouk the ubsenc^e ol’ harmonious 
periods or tlie, ornaments of polished diction. lint wliat ex- 
cites disDjnst in Kadiner and in otliers, is tin*, jan rile ei>‘dnlity 
wldeh they manifest in every })Ji^>re. But still, as this was 
their t(^mper and the temper of iIk* times, tlu' loss of such 
Vrit('rs wo#d laive been the loss of some iimportaiit links in 
tlie. liistory of man, or a s]»acioiis blank in the d<'scrii)liv(‘ pie- 
turc of his erri»rs. Here we arc led to ask — Had tln^ Icanu'd 
leetures of Lanfranc and of Anselm in no dt\iri‘ee diminished 
tlie "TOSS darkness of the times? Or, what is mon*. had tlieir 
own minds — which could pcnetrat(‘ the secrt‘t recesses of mys- 
tery lii points of the most iutrhaite subtU't} — aeipiiuMl no 
knowledj^e. of the law.^v of nature, or of tin? oidiiurv dispmi- 
sations of Providence, in tin* Government tlie world ? So 
it seems: for liad Anstlin thouGht mon* justly than hi> jiupil, 
the latter, in rccordingthe events of Jii.^ lilV, to many of‘\vhi(‘h 
ho was an eye-witness, could not have sim u pi'odigii s in the 
rpost ordinary oel-urrcnces. and have embla/.oned (a ery act <»i 
virtue as an etlbrt of iniraeuloiis power. ll‘ would have 
learned to correct this (;.xlravagaiiee, and to rt‘j)r<'ss his pru 
ri(*nt pT’opensity to the niar\ ellous. On ore occasion, when 
th(^ primab^ was on a jouriny, a Imre, ]>ursued by doi>s, took 
refuge between hi. s horse’s legs. 'I’lie dogs stojit. ‘“(iotliy 
way,” said he to tin* timid suffeirr, ino»'(‘d h} pit} : tin ban' 
went oif; hut the dogs were Avilhludd irom tlie eliaee ly the 
potency of his words*.” C)n another occasion, he saw a hoy 
holding a bird by a siring, Avhich he hd loos(‘, or div'w hack, 
as Ins wanton fancy directed. “ 1 wisli thou wert at lib«‘rty,” 
said Anselm. ‘*Inslanlly his wdsh was aeeomjilished; and 
the hoy, on se(3iiig the hii-d ('scajie, burst into tears.” 
luxuriant credulity of Kadim r had not been eorreeti'd by ins 
mtister. Where virtue was, there must liave Ixicn in * his 
mind an accoinpaniinent of prodigi<*s. No (iffort of virtue was 
too trilling for th(3 diB])lay of inirat'les, or, in other words, for 
the susp(nision of nature’s laws. 

Had the credulity of the age, which is synhnymems with 
igiiorame, rested licre, it might have been thought, a1 least, 
'^innocent; but it led to pernicious and often fital exe<*HS('s. 
8ucli were the pro(ds or trials hy vrekedy in which, wlun sid’- 
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ficicHt (3vi(Icnc«; of»jrmoconr*<*. or of "iiilt, did not appear, re- 
coLU’so was luid to what th(w called the jud,£:mont of (ojd. 
These criiils w<m (* various, <*.l»>edy hy fire or wator; ami the 
histories of the times aboui^d with the most extraor^iinary in- 
eid«tnts. Koli^non Avas <auj)loyed to consecrate, the attendant 
ceremcuiies. and men of real piety refused not to be present 
at the Imn)iiiatii\'jf scene. It is* related, riiat at Florence 
dniin;i this centiuy, a monk, named Peter, in order to prove* 
that the hishop <)f tiic eity had hceii guilty of simony', j>as&ecf 
hart foot e< I and nnlinrt ov<*r a }mth of ten iTict, strewed with 
burning coals, and between Iavo (laming piles. The bishop, 
who \\a.'> thus Convicted, was deposed ly th(3 Roman pontiii', 
and P(*1<*r avms afh'rwards ]n-om<tted to the. see of Alhauo. 
JN'ot many' yeai's after this, when Antioeh Avas taken Ijy the 
C'hristians. and tlie ideiitilA' of the. lance was disputed Avhich 
liad ]>leiv(!«l ih(' sid<.' <‘f our SaAdonf, the monk Avho had 
recently made, tin- discov<*ry by the suggestion of n Adsion, 
oir<‘r< d to undergo tie* ordeal of (ire t<f e.-.tablish the truth ol‘ 
Avhat he sai<l.* llis*ulfer Avas ac'cepled, and lie passed through 
the t<‘rri’ole proof, lie, died, how<'V'er, Avithiii a few* day's, 
and lie* tin t of liu* sup))OS('d disco\ ery hecame. problematical.^ 

It is "Oinetwnics said*, that therc^ was more sincerity and 
tvntli in tli<*. inten-nursc of life aim^ngrst a pec^ple tliu;^rude 
ami illiterate. Nsiispect it to he <^t!ierAvise. 'I'hat virtue. 
Avhicli is oi’^tlie most g<‘nuine .sort, A\i]l, 1 Ix'licve, be found 
Avh<*i‘e tie* mind is most enlarged, and rca.M'm most cultivated. 

Vfc, may feel some surprise, that s\icU ecidesiasties as those 
whom w(‘ Jiavc lately- eontem[>lated, and who, Avith tlu'ir 
bretliren, uniformly' opj)Ose(l the trials Itjy h(((fh\ did not dis- 
cover til'* iiisulliciency', imt to .say tlie lolly, t*,v«‘ii the vvicked- 
jiess, of the. ordad pioyl's. But can incon.sisteney cause sur- 
prise ? And Avhat judgment shall we lorjii of the cruaades^ 
Avliich Aven* more <*\travagant in their origin, more contagious 
in their progn*ss, more de.structive in their consequences, than 
aH the follie.< Avhieli had hitherto infuriated or depj*essed the 
human race, andAvhi<‘h, tow'ards the clo.se of this century, took 
fyrcibhi ])o.ss(‘s.sion of the minds of tin* w'<..storn AA'orld. As 
else.wlicre’ 1 shall nnmtion as inthdi of this subject as may be 
deemed conne<?t('.d Avitlj the cause, of letter.s, I shall here, pnly 
observe*, as another ini^tance of human Aveakuess, tiuit the 
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scheme originated in the cultivated mind^f Gerbert, in the 
first year of his ponti%ate; was nourished by IXildebraiKh 
and carried into executS^ by t4>e activity of Urban JL, and 
the eloqu^ce of Peter the Hermit. Without athaiding to 
the express declarations of the instigator of this holy warfare, 
writers on this subject have amused their sagacity in the 
supposed discovery of yaridhs and discordant motives. Ger- 
bert writes an epistle* in tbe name of tha church of Jerusalem^ 
the ehurt'h universal throughoni the worlds in vvbicli — after 
describing her present dejection, and lier IbrnuT glory, when 
Christ chose her land for the place of his habitation, of his 
death, and of his burial — she exhorts the Christian soldier to 
come to her relief, if not in anus, at least by the subsidiary 
aid of. advice and of treasure. As the enemy had ad\ aiiced, 
Gregory formed the bohler design of carrying Mar into the 
heart of his dominions,* and endeavoure<l to rouse Mie w<istern 
princes by arguments of self-interest, of religion, and tlie 
sacred thirst of Christian glory, to co-operate M'itb iiim. 
Such reasonings were congenial witii the. finding:? of th<* iniiir: 
he ev^n offennl to march witli tlnun; but a design of this 
rtwagnitudci” as he prudently observed, dem^^nds wise advice 
and powerful succour,’'*-^ Urban r<‘.suined th<‘. {?eheme, and in 
the council of Clermont^ by all tlie arguments before sug- 
gested, which tvere i^owerfully addressed*- to Ibe passions, 
easily accomplished what his pred<‘ces.sors had begun and the 
Hermit had impressed on every mirnl. Idu' first army 
marched in 1096, and in 1099 Jerusalem was taken. 

I believe that the view's of Gregory wcuv poiiljcally just; 
and had the strong i^ipulsc of enthusiastic devotion not been 
introduced, without wliich, howen er, nothing could have been 
done — and a regular army, with wdiiclj^ the throne of Byzan- 
tium might have safely co-operated, been conducted by expert 
generals into the East, it is probable that the Saracenic |K)wcr 
would have experienced an effectual check, and the fall of 
' many kingdoms been averted. But the excitement of enthu- 
siasm was necessary to tlie effect which was to be produced ; 
for without it, what man, after cool deliberation, would have 
devoted his person and his pr<S|>ert/ to so remote and hazai’dous^ 
an enterprise ? And when the mental fever was kindled, a 
train df <‘onsequences, similar to #hat were experienced, 

iii Tuh'p nr» V *vn vwiii 
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would necessarily fonsue, and which Euj;opc had long reason 
to deplore. 

But was tlic state of letters fit all alfectod hy tin*, first, or by 
the ensuing cj’usades ? I tl^ink that it was affeided,*but to its 
detriment. That it sufiered at home will hardly he coulro- 
verted, when wc consider the dissipation which it occasioned 
ill the minds of all men, civil and* (Ecclesiastical, and the new 
temper tluit was generated, by which all sedentary occupa- 
tions w(?re suspended, and a mark of r<;[)roacli fixed upon 
evei-y undertakipg vvlii(‘h did not tend to, or was not con- 
nected with tl>e })eciiliar military iiiiini a of the times. Schools 
and convents felt the geneml contagion; if a few employed 
tlie sob(M* remonstrances of wisdom, tlu‘,y were unheeded or 
At tlie call of their jirincc, duke Robert, the ^pjiils 
of Boa deserted tlndr mastiirs; and no eloquence gained 
licanTS buf that of the Hermit, or of ^“P^dar declaimers on 
the sume topic, 'riiat this was the case is sufScituitly attested 
hy tli<‘ histories <if lb<' times. 

* As to c-xtdrn^l heneJittn I belunc there were none; or if 
any, did they compensate for tlu.* d(*po})ulation of countries, 
tlie Haste of tre^'^ure, tlie obscuration oi* the moral principli- 
with respect t# correct views of right and wrong, and tJic in- 
li*oductiori of many foreign viites ? It is true that amoii^the 
(In^eks there wms^nuch to learn, and mucli might have been 
♦hwived IfoJi^ tlie Saracens themselves. But in ©nr sottish 
'I'anity we alTected to dcspisii the foimier, because their bodily 
strmigth n as iuferk)i’(to our <»wn, and they knew less of the 
art oi' ■waj*;,and to have sought instruction from a Sai*at en, 
or to have taken it wlum oilered, niigfit fairly have been 
deemed an buniiliatiiig concession to the enemy, if not a ba.se 
dereliction of tlie Cbrisiian faith. Our ignorance, besides, of 
tb(j hinguag<\s of the countries through which we passed, was 
an insunnoniitahle obstacle to every acquirement, unless 
wIku'o tl.'c ihsoj'vation of the eye may he supposed to hav<^ 
sirffuA^d. PJence it has been remarked, that a higher degree 
of splendour and parade, which was borrowed from the riches 
aod inagnificcncHi of the eastern cities, was introduced into 
th«‘. courts and ceremonies of the*Europcim jirinces. 

If it he still ^insisted that some benefits in domestic, civil, 
or scientific knowleadge,* wn^re necessarily communicated to 
Europe, eiths## by the expeditions themselves, or at least 
owiu^ to abode in the East, I ask what those benefits 

N 2 
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wero ? or how it happened, that the litera^ and intellet’tun 
aspect of Europe exliibited no striking <;li«ange till other cau.ses 
wholly unconnected with the < crusades, were brought int^ 
action ? J[ believe, tlien, that these expeditions were utterh. 
sterile with respect to the arts, to learning, and to every inon> 
advantage, and that they neitlier retarded the progre.ss of tin 
invading enemy, nor, for a ‘single day, the fate of the eastcri 
empire. 

Yet we have se^n that, by tlie agency 'of schools, and tin 
celebrity of pai’ticular individuals, some irii}>ulse liatl bec' 
given to the human iaculties; and when this lias taken }>lae 
the effect wall not at once cease. Nor will I deii}*, that whos 
tlie mental energi<*s liad been brought into action by th 
crushes, even literary pursuits, though wdioliy nnconnccli' 
with tliem, might in scaue few cases obtain a faii'cr cIuiikm* o 
engaging attention, than if the general stagnation . >f thonghi 
which W'C have so long beheld, had continued to prevail. J 
the twvlfth century^ new religious institutes were formec 
schools were enlarged and established, and llie study oi' jnri;. 
prudence and of new modes of philoso])hi!?ing was jmrsue 
wwith incredible 'avidity. That tlie causf' of real literutur 
received any direct heneht frojii these incidentiil occujtcjkm 
I do not pretend to assert, hut their tendency was obviou^l 
beneficial. They kept the inlcllectua] faculties in action, an 
when, though the time may h(j remoter, some fortunate 
or some combination of circumstances shall give liirlh to otlu 
subjects of in(piiry, a disposition to embrace tlaun, and a 
ability to pursue them will be found. 1 am not aware tin 
any men of transcei^ent tuhmts will now present themscl\'< 
to our conside^ration; and if such thenj should he, I shall n< 
bring them forward, unless they are in some d(*gree connectc 
with the general state of letters, 

Tlie question of iniu.stitur€,% betw^een tlie church and ll 
state, continued to agitate both, and to occupy the minds 
the diffei’cnt cliampions. The exercise of talents arose ffre 
the perpetuation of controversies. No spiritual jimisdictit 
was meant to h^ conveyed by the ceremony oi inrcsfiuy ; h* 
merely to secure, by an act of homage to the prince, the fcal 
of Jhe newly-elected bishops and abbots before they enter*' 
on the*possession of the cities, castles, or lands annexed 
their sees or monasteries. The claims' of the prince w(i 
called regalia. But here lay the difficulty. posspssi< 
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was granted by tlifc crosier and the ring^the obvious emblems 
of ecidesiastical power. And what matters it,” observes 
Ives, the learned bishop of Chartres, and a pupil of Lanfranc> 
“ whether the concession fce made by the hand, b 3 r a sign of 
the head, by ^vords, or by the crosier ? By these nothing 
spiritual is intended, but only to consent to the election, or to 
grant to the elected the possession of such«lands or external 
effects wliich the beneficence of princes had bestowed on 
ehnrebes.”^ But ^f^lien the passions were unlisted on one side, 
the arguments pf cool rensoners were little heeded on the 
other; and the dispute lasted till a somewhat later period, 
when, by tho/easy device of substituting tlie sceptre for the 
ring and tln^ crosier^ the mutual rights of the church and 
state were deemed to be preserved inviolate. ^ 

During tliis controversy our Anselm, and in other countries 
other hisftops, made journeys to Rdnie, which, though an 
evil — as far as they helj>ed to create or to perpetuate too ser- 
vil(i a dependence on the Roman court^were in other points 
of view protlugtive of nitich good. They opened to the tra- 
vellers wliatever was worthy of observation in the countries 
through whicli»they ])assed; and as these travellers wer^ 
generally m(fi of some talents, they would naturally make 
comj>arisons and derive materials for improvement. The 
Latin language, Vhich they all spoke, would admit them to a 
fn^e intercQurse with men of education in the courts, the 
cities, and the monasteries whicli lay in their way; in the 
last of which the doors were ever open to strangers. At 
Rome, 1 need not remark how plentiful would be the objects^ 
of curiosity, the means of information, ind the sourcCvS of im- 
provement. It may therefore, I think, be .presumed, that 
from tliese journeys dvery traveller returned with some addi- 
tions to his stock of knowledge; though he might at the same 
time imbibe a more partial attachment to the Roman prero- 
gative than he possessed when he left home. 

Other calls, in the present state of ecclesiastical politics, 
drew cliiirc^hmen to the Roman tribunal, or to the shrine of 
Peter; and among these churchmen the'^most conspicuous 
were the metropolitans. A* badge of honour called the 
anciently worn by the emperors — ^liad by the con- 
cession of the pontiffs become a part of the archfepiscopal 


‘ Tvou. ep. 65, ap. Baron, an. 1099. 
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jittire. At first it denoted dignity, and ^^vas conferred on 
those whose services" seemed most to deserve, the distinctive 
mark; hut, in process of time, it acquired a higher distinc- 
tion, and was thought to signify the plenitude or consumma- 
tion of the })ontifical power, without which tlie arcJibishops 
were not permitted to exercise the duties of their station. As 
it was oi‘ consequence that an intercourse should be main- 
tained between the liead and tlie principal members of the 
church, the metropolitans, on their accession to their sees, 
were directed to make a journey to Rome, tlu^rc to petition 
for the pallium ; to take it — when the j)etitif>n was grantt^d, 
and the stipulated fees wore paid — from the shrine, of St. 
Peter, on which it was placed: and at the delivery to swear 
obedience and f(‘alty to tin* ])ontiff. Prom this journey, 
though often laborious and expensive, an (exemption was not 
easily obtained. This was, as I i‘eeollect, the ease f vith Lan- 
franc, who, having pleaded liis remote situation, was an- 
swered by Hildebrand,. dhen archdeacon of the Roman chureli, 
that had the favour been granted to any prclati? of his sta-* 
tion, it^ should not have been refused to him. then added 
4^ese remarkable words: ^^We tbiiik it jject\ssary tliat you 
should come to Rome, tliat we may, wilh more vfiect, discuss 
various subjects, and take our resolutions.”^ 

Ear'iy in tliis century, after the death of Anselm, tlie pri- 
macy was conferred on the bishop of Rochester. The age 
and the infirmities of this prelate rendercjd him incapable 
of performing the journey; a dispensation from personal at- 
tendance was accordingly granted, but not without^ great dif- 
ficulty; and a legate,^* with all the solemnity of unic(‘, was 
deputed with pallium. In the preso.iiee oi‘ a vast multi- 
tude, observes the historian,*^ who was an eye-witness of the 
scene, the legate entered Canterbury, having obtained the 
king’s permission, bemng in a silver i)ox the Roman pallium. 
The archbishop, attended by liis sutlVagans, and pontilicalJy 
attired, walked barefooted to meet him. I’hc venerable’ 
Ornament was laid upon the altar, from which it was taken 
by the primate, ‘having first made a profession of fidelity 
and obedience to the pope.” The pallium wa.s presented to 
the kisses of the assembly, was tlwji placed ov^fr tlie shoul- 
ders of the primate, and he was enthroned. 

e.- 

- Evulm. V. NovSk, 


’ Jy?, Bsaron, lui. 1070, 
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T]»i« incident #iigg another remark; that if hy these 
journeys to Komo from the remotest quarters, and through 
many int(Traediate kingdoms^ an intercourse was maintained 
— without which nations would, in a great m<'asure, have 
remained insulated, and unchanged in their habits — the pro- 
gr(»ss of Koman legates through the states of Christendom, 
their rosid(mce in the various c(»nrts, and ^heir visits to the 
churches, may ho considered as another source of civilization 
and improvement, though sometimes of injury and oppression. 
Tjic l(‘gates wc'rc sclectcMl for their engaging maimers; their 
endowments commandcid respect ; tlieir attendants were mime- 
roll^; and tin? S]>lcndonr of ceremonial which accompanied all 
their movements displayed the polished taste and superior 
relinement of the court from which tliey came. For the 
inainttmance of tliis statifui the ecidesiastical order was duleed 
oftcai (‘xp^sed to many burdens; but fitill sucli legations were 
not without tlndr use. Tiiey w(jre not- without hemjfit to 
literatim*. The*, legates t]i(*mselve,s, ob the (*onfidential sccre- 
tarii's in thifir trahi, wciv men <d' learning; and the learning 
of Ihnne, at alf times marked by a charaeterislic superiority, 
could not 1‘ail to engage attention, and occasionally to kindly 
a laudable f'l^nlation. 

• Should it be obj(‘cted to me, that I can discover advantages 
from tins intercourse with Ronn* afld with Komans, anfl none 
from the crusades, whicli promot<*d more travelling and a much 
more extensive cornrnunitaition — I reph% that the, spirit, the 
views, the motives, joined to the <diar actors of the men en- 
gaged, in both I'ascs were widely different; and tliat there- 
fore the ^results could not be the, same. On one side we 
behold ])ersoiis of education, of sober* and regular eonduct 
and habits, coolly conjeinphiting, as th(*y proceeded, or as they 
sojourned, the manniirs, the arts, the customs of nations : on 
the other, we gaze u])on a promiscuous multitude, of all ages, 
orders, and professions, rnsliing forward wdth the, impetuosity 
t>fa toiTent, and solely intent on plunder, sensual gratification, 
or providing the mean.s of subsistence; cu' destroying the sup- 
jK)sed enemy, or, at the best, on accomplishing their vows. 
Here the disparity is obvious, ?md it is by no means in favour 
of the crusadlis. 

llie intercourse witfi Rome — Ihongh it might pr«duhe the 
salutary e^*ts wbiVh have been mentioned — prepared the 
by |ij^5litating tlai introduction of abuses, to a distant, •- 
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but fortua^^ revalutioa, of wliicb at tb<^ time- there could 
be ao suspicion, and bf which the reader may not himself be 
aware* The abuses to wliicU I allude wel•^^ of the most 
diversified kind, and branched out into a thousand modes of 
extortion &nd oppression, till they swelled into one accumu- 
lated stream of grievances, of which the best men of the age, 
and the sincere i)*iends of order and of Rome, did not cease 
to complain- Among these w^ere Bernard of Clairvaux and 
our countryman John of Salisbury. Hie grievan(‘f*s, how^- 
ever, remaiiuid: auo the wealth of Christendom continued to 
flow into the Roman treasury, or to nourish the greiidy do* 
pendents on that court — under the general admission, that its 
prerogative over the persons and purses of churchmen was 
without control — wdaui a general discontent gav('. ris<*. to in- 
quiry, inquiry to discussion, discussion to discovery. Men 
went hack to the early -ages; the writings of' thoseifiges were 
examined; a spirit of criticism aided the research, and light 
gi-adually opened on t^c mind. I am ■well aware that it was 
long before this point wa^ reached; hot tho first idep was now 
taken, though marked by little more than Iht*'' feeble murmur 
of discontent. 

In tracing the progress of the human mind through dark- 
ness into liglit, no stage of the way, how(?ver slight, should he 
iieglecC('d; and therefore if, in the iiitcrcouifse with Rr>mc, 1 
could discover the germ of some improvement to less polislied 
nations, lliat subject ought not to be overlooked, when, by 
engendering grievances, it generated complaints, which 
brought on inquiries; by which not only ccTtaiu s[)urious 
documents and unfounded claims were discovered, but wdiich 
terminated in tl»e revival of* letters. 

Other effects of these grievances, and of the relaxed and 
w'orldly manners of the higher orders ot churchmen, w ere the 
peculiar heresies of tln^ age. Persons possessed of little know- 
ledge — such as the Catharists or Puritans, the Petrobrussians, 
the IJenricians, and the Waldcnses, or poor men of Lyonie— » 
undertook, in the ardour of their zeal, to reform mankind,, 
and to restore Christianity^, to what they conceived to be its 
primitive purity. They were^opposed, as might be expected; 
but such opposition, where enthusiasm, not the address of 
able innovators,, was to be combated, demanded not the exer- 
cise of vigorous talents, nor the display of lear^f'd invest iga- 
^on. It only kept the mind in action. ^ , 
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Anotlier incentive to this action was the establishment, in 
the present century, of new monastic orders. Hitherto that 
of St. Benedict had, I believe, exclusively prevailed; in all 
countries its houses w(Te numerous; and schools, as has been 
inentionf'd, were opened to tliem, which were the resort of 
able professors willing to teach, and of scholars eager to 
iearn. The fame of sanctity and of learning to which the 
depraved lives and the gross ignorance of the secular clerks 
gave a powerful wlief, attracted general regard; while the 
pious and the <^julent poured in their treasures, and trans- 
formed their humble abodes into magnificent edifices which 
they suiToniKled with extensive domains. That effect then 
ensued which n knowledge of liuman nature might readily 
have anti(;ipat(id; the monks degenerated from their primitive 
s^n'erity of conduct and simplicity (»f manners, and immora- 
lity and Aisorder took place of piety and discipline. This 
was visibly the (iase in the celebrated house of Cliigni in Bur- 
gundy, wliich liatl long h(;eii distinguifdied for tluj exemplary 
virtues of itts inhabitants; and it was the falling off of this 
and of otlier houses gave rise, at this time, to tlie oj*d^T of 
C'iteaux— froinJ,he place named Cistertiaii— and to other in ^ 
stitutiouvs. (if all these new establishments the design was 
to restore the pristine regularity of the monastic life. In this 
they were successful; and by this means the newly-erected 
orders acquired the gt'.neral favour, and became the objects of 
that lavish fiherality which had both enriched and corrupted 
the houses of St. Benedict.* 

The energy which was imparted by these means to the 
minds of many, was far from incori^iderable. Not only 
austerity of manners, witli exercises of an exalted devotion, 
and a marked abstractedness from the world, were necessary, 
but, in the state of rivahy in which they stood with the 
Benedictine fraternities, a superiority was to be shown in 
every undertaking, wlietlier of religious duties or of scientific 
pursuits. The monks of Citeaux, however, in what was called 
their golden age, led an ascetic life, in silence, prayer, and 
manual labour, regardless of literary application; whilst thoie 
of Premontre, who were nearly coeval in their foundation, 
combined with those exercises an assiduous attention to 
literary cultivation. 


* Sefn^ik these subjects the writers of Ecclesiastical History. 
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I must not quit Citeaux without .some mention of the cele- 
brated St. Bernard, who was, without exception, the most 
eminent character of the age. ^ The influence which lie ])o.s- 
sessed throughout Europe seemed unbounded; his dictates 
were received as a law; and kings and princes listened with 
respectful obedience to his admonitions, as to tlie, voie(', of 
heaven, lie waff born towtols the close of tlie last century, 
near Dijon, and received his education in the neighbouring 
•schools. His talents, which were grea1,rvvere joined to an 
uncommon fluency of natural elocution. His ])r()gress in 
learning and the liberal arts exceeded the u.sual attainments of 
the age. But his miud was cast in a peculiar mould. Seciues- 
tered habits, ascetic, practices, devotional ardour, and the con- 
templation of celestial objects, could alone oceii])y his thoughts; 
apd fie became absorbed in these, till the w^orld and all its 
concerns excited only kis disgust; and he resolved «'3ntirely to 
abandon tlu*, busy s^*(ine of existence, (jiteaux had be<m 
recently founded. Jt;^ austerities, its seclusion, its asce-tic 
exercises, its lowly condition, and t*v.eii its poverty, had charms 
for higi; but he would not go alone, and it was his wish that 
others should be* partakcT.** ol* the hii])pines^s wliich he was 
about to enjoy. lie had six hrother.s, many <yelations, and 
many friends, some of whom were established in the world, 
and ah of whom had a fair prospect hefort'^ tliem of fortune 
and distinction. To draw .such intm as these to the cells of 
Citeaux ’ would be a nobh^ triumpli. Ihumaril made the 
attempt, and suc.eec^.ded. So much, indeed, was his persuasive 
energy an object, of alarm, that mothers, .sa 3 ^s the writer of 
hi.s life, hid their cliildren, wives their liushands, friends their 
friends, that they might not come within its dangerous 
sphere. In his twenty-second year, fpllowed by five of his 
brothers and other companions, in number thirty, Bernard 
entered the humhh^ retirement of Citeaux, of which he might 
be eonsideriid as the second Ibimdcr. 

AVere I now to relate what his liie was, in its abstraction 
from all sensible objects, its absorption in divine musing.s, its 
watchings, its incessant prayer, its .labour of tlie hands — it 
would seem the fiction of rtnnance and unworthy of belief. 
And yet of what is not the mind capable, wheh it has been 
early'* disciplined ; strongly impressed; no afl'oetions, as in 
the young Bernard, nurtured by indulgence ^»ito passions; 
and the spirit universally triumphant? His tliviH^hts, nna.s- 
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aociatcd with (.^artfely ohjecta, unless as these were connected 
wdth the Supremo Being, became incapable of distraction. 

‘‘ 1 mcditat<?d,” said he, on t!ie word of God, and the iields 
and the forests taught me its secret meaning: the oaks and 
beeches were my masters.” With the help of these interpre- 
ters, when tlieir aid was necessary, he r(?ad the scriptures, 
going over them without a comment; “for their own words,” 
he observed, “explain their meaning best; and in those 
words may be found the rctal force of th<^ truths whicli tljoy 
convey." 

After two years this extraordinmy youth was translated, 
vvitli tlie jurisdiction of an abbot, to a new establislinierit at 
Clair\’aiix, a barren and noglecte<l spot, the retreat of thieves, 
and, Ironi its state, ol* d<.^solation, called the, vale of worrmcood, 
I'liis (iominiinity endured great distresses from the ungratQr 
fulness of Mic soil, if minds such as theirs could be afilieted 
by penury: “ M(ni,” says the historian, “ who, as it W(‘,re hut 
yest(‘rday, {il>oiind<*.d in wealth and the'^-luxuries of life, now 
sulfered, with’out alnurraur, fatigue, hunger, thirst, and cold, 
not anxious i'or ’themselves, hut anxious only so to Igbour, 
that succcjisoi's Jiiiglit not perish through want.” Ile^. 

adds: “As yc»ii (h .sceruied the hill towards the convent, its 
simple and lowly buildings seemed at once to say that they 
were the dwelling of God. The •\^alc, indeed, wnis pe6pled, 
hut nacli iiilyjibitaiit was employed in his allotted portiim of 
labour, and, witli tlu'. exception of the sounds wliich tin’s might 
produce,, the deep silence, of the night prevailed through the 
day, only jDroken at stated intervals by song.s of gratitude 
addressf'd to their heavenly Father. Ai^ong these the abljot 
was also seen to Jal)Our with the rest: at other times, tilled 
with sublime conteinpljitions, bis mind ruminnted on celestial 
truths; or else, ivssuing fixuu his cell, in a language which 
seemed more, Ilian human, he inipart(‘d to liis pupils those 
truths, the d(*,ptli ol’ wliich tiny could not fathom, or incul- 
cated lessons of moral excellence, which were too exalted for 
their attainment, llis person exhibited great elegance of form, 
upd his countenance was marked by the lineaments of beauty; 
bnt both wer(i sooji impaired by*tlie austerity of his life and 
the itisaluhriofls and debilitating rigour of his abstinenc^^- 
Ilis contemporaries * ’write of him with the entbuik#aii 

viuiofe<^xJ:<u ts in nil modem wriUivs on ecclesiiisticul matters, 
purtieillarly iiT the aei'iuftte I’leury, xiv. 
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which the character of his life was calculated to excite ; and 
though I know not that the ascetic exercises which he incul- 
cated were at all auxiliary to the cause of learning, I can still 
■view theipi with satisfaction. They prove that apathy or 
inaction is not a state which the mind of man can long 
endure; that it will force itself into exercise; and that a 
proper direction of its powte is all that is wanting to effect 
the accomplisliinent of what is great and good. Of this ten- 
dency to action we shall soon behold oHher proofs. And 
whilst Europe in its crusading frenzy was husily engaged in 
the wildest schemes of warfare, who can look into the retreats 
of Clairvaijx and not enjoy their pf^aceful serenity? In the 
estimation of many, a turn more consistent with sound reason 
and public utility might have been given to the exertions 
which we have beheld. For had they taken the course of 
letters, no common hounds would have limited tliefr progress; 
but the times, and the eccentricities to whi(‘]i they gave rise, 
must be considered; mid besides, was it nothing to have (con- 
verted the vale of wormwood into r* regioii of abundance, and 
to have clothed wdth vines the surrounding hills? Men addicted 
wto literary pursuits do not easily d(‘scetul fo the laborious 
exercis(i.s of the field. As I proce(,*d in this Jinjuiry, 1 am some- 
times almost induced to think, that if fewer monastie esta- 
blishments had been formed, or if, being fomned, had study, 
rather than manual lalxiur, divided the hours of, the day, the 
provinces of our western world would still have heheld the 
surface disgraced by more dreary wastes, more ijriliealthy 
marshes, or more impenetrable forests. 

The fame of the exemplary virtues and high attainments of 
the abbot of Clairvaux was not long confined within its walls; 
and they who may be curious to trace the incidents of his 
life, wliich closed in the year 1153, will find that what 1 said 
of the part which he acted during that period in all the jgreat 
concerns of Europe, was far within the bounds of truth. We 
may believe that he was drawn fcom his convent with i^elUC- 
tance; but such was the ardour of his mind when once it 
could be turned to business, so great was his earnestness in 
every art in which he engagt-d, so persuasive was his speech, 
and, so irresistible the weight of his advice, the authority of 
his haiiic, and when irritated, the means of his indignation, 
tliat there was no measure so arduous whicl<khc would not 
• undertake, and no undertaking, as far as he concerned, 
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which he did not accomplish. We see him in France, Italy, 
and Germany, swaying the decisions of synods by his voice, 
maintaining, through a severe contest of many years, the 
riglitful election of Innocent IL, and ultimately subduing all 
opposition; reconciling the differences of princes* and re- 
storing peace to contending factions; upholding the integrity 
of the Christian faith, and oppugning erro**; preaching the 
second crusade wdien the most reluctant were compelled to 
espons(i the fatal measure, and the eoinniand of the armies was 
offered to his direction. And in all this interval, as often as 
eircurnstames would ])erniit, he anxiously liastened back to 
Clairvinix, whei e he practised the lessons of his youth, exhi- 
bited tlH‘. lui ml »le- virtues of a recluses and prepared his mind 
for n<nv iind(U’takings. 

The works which he has h'fl behind him arcj various as they 
are num(‘B)us, and comprised under the )>rincipal heads of 
J^Jphilvs, and Moral Treatises* These may bc^ read 
with pleasure; for his styh% far above- the standard of the ago, 
w pure, aiiiumled, Tind coycise: his thoughts som(3times sub- 
lime, oflei| full dignify, and always fitted to the subject; 
while tlu' subjects themselves comprise all the*diversities whi(‘,h < 
religious and -rnoral considerations, the duties of the monastic 
life, and the iiumbeidess concerns of .the (.Miristian (‘onunon- 
wealth could supply. Ilis letters, n^iich are no less thaTi four 
hundred and forty-four, reconl many historical facts, inter- 
spersed witfi sage reflections and aj)posite advice. But his 
sermons display tlie most extraordinary fertility of mind, as, on 
the two first chapters only of the Book of Canticles and the 
first verse of tlie third, he \vas abh? to 'deliver to his monks, 
seemingly with tlK* most easy flow of thought, ciglity-six dis- 
courses! The antithesis, which, perhaps, is no proof of taste, 
is the figure which he introduces with most frequency. In 
addressing the highest c-haraokTs, princes or pontiffs, he writes 
with the utmost freedom and iinre.'^erve, censures every abuse, 
and. spares no deviation from the line of rectitude and esta- 
blished order. Tliis h(j particularly evinced in his tixialise De 
Conskleratione, addressed to Eugeni us IIT. who had been his 
pupil, in which he states, without disguise, what are the duties 
of tlie first pastor; blames the many irregular proceedings of 
the Roman court, and urges the necessity of a rcforiti. * The 
tract which lyi sty Ids 'his Apology^ is written with great acute- 
ness* and an amusing performance. It was intended as a 
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justification of himsdf and others for what* they were uccused 
of having uttered against the Benedictine monks, parti(ndarly 
those of Clugni. lie dttnics the general charge; but l(‘sl it 
should be inferred, troni the i>raise wliich he freely bestows on 
their institute and their manifold good deeds, tliat he was 
really blind to their irregularities, he furnishes a ininut<‘ de- 
scription of thcirduxui'ious ‘Stables, their costly modes ol‘ attire, 
and their sumptuous equipages, wJiich tlie Roman satirist in 
his severest mood niight have |>erused with satisfaction, llis 
theology is j)erspieuous, ad<lressed ratlau* to llie lieai*t than to 
the head: and he treats of doctrines after tlie manner of the 
ancients, in a plain and simple exposition, tilled ind(‘(Ml too 
much with allegories, but ]»ervaded by that devotional fervour 
which tlie Frencli call onefum. lie has acquired the appella- 
tion of the meUiJivoHs doctor. The facility w itlj which if) 
almost every period hty introduces the words oj' Scripture, is 
really admirable, and their application is seldom tbreed or 
unapproj)riale. From«the candid ingfaiuoiism's.^ of Ids mind 
he was an (meiny to all sophistry juid deceit. lie therefore* 
ever ^M•(muously oj)posed the scholastic rciineineiits wdiich 
*i|)revailed at this fime; by whicb the sim])lieity;>r the Christian 
faith was perplexed, and of which the eelcbrateth looter Ahaii- 
ard jiow [)r()l‘essed himself the master. 

J>eh)r(} I speak of Abailard, whose iianK* fs essentially eon* 
neeted with letters, 1 must observe, that th(' new method of 
j)hilosophisiiig in religion to which i allude, liad grown out 
of tlie jnore sober rules wliich ivere estahlislied by tlie great 
inflsters of the J lea school in their theological lectures. It 
was the diah^ctie art, yiuidered complicated and mystf rious by 
nietajdiysical terms tind subtleties, ap})lied, as a test ol* trutli, 
to every subject, and partimilaidy to those of ivligiun. But 
it is evident that religion could not be benefited by siudi 
an auxiliary; and what .sen'ice was it likely to render to 
{jhilosophy? Tin* object ol’ these doe.tors wus not so much to 
elucidate truth or to promote its interests, as to [>er[>iex'by 
ab.struse and elaborate distinctions; and on every (piestion 
ti^ evince an imperturbable obstinacy. No attention was paid 
to the. ixailities of nature nor tV) th(‘ operations o(‘ the, human 
mind, hut tlie wildest fictions and tlie most pnl]mhle sojihisms 
W(^rc cii'ibodied in a nomenelalure of distinctions, which 
^ seemed I’.aiculated for the defence of erroV rat^/T than the 
support of truth. It had, however, a pow^erful^tD^cdency to 
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the (acuities of the mind, the (‘-xtraordinary display 
of which often attracted admiration, particularly of numbers 
who jh)C'k<‘d to tluj schools, and crow^nod the triumpfis of tlie 
inabters >vith tiicir applause. The feats of the (Grecian 
sophists, which hail been exhibited in Rome and m Athens, 
w^crc r(;]>eatod in the twelfth century on the benches of our 
Christian schools, and with the liearly similar efleQt of en~ 
<yeiiderin" didiculties, of miilti]»lying errors, and of obscuring 
truth. • 

To the solution of theological questions the philosophy 
of Aristotle bar!, )>clbre this time, been applied, imperfect 
translations of* (‘crtiiiii portions of which were in the hands 
of th(‘. western t<\ach(Ts. It now came into much more 
g<uu‘ral vogue, and actpiired higher estimation. Some men 
of curious impiiry resorted to the Arabian schools, pafticu*- 
larly tliost^of SiMiiii, in which, having dearned tin.*, languagt*, 
o]‘ at l(‘aHf understood in what esteem tbe writings of the 
Athenian sage were Indd by them, tln^y brouglit back other 
trans]ati(His, ^ddclt* were, at is said, less faithful than those 
alr(*,ady in tln*ir* jtossos.don. liven tlicir intricacy coi|feiTed 
a value wliicli^tlic difttculty of their priicurcmeni •would, 
serve t<» enlriinx*. from this time the rtiripatetie ])liilo- 
S 4 )phy gradually obtained the asceu<lancy in the. schools, 
which it maintairft-al through a .•^uceJssion of many yt'arS. Its 
progress, inde<‘d, u <*eea.-'ionally checked by men of solder 
diseeriiin<3nt, wl«o h'he.ld tbe fatal use to which its perverted 
t>reef*p1> were ap[)Iied. I'hc liistory of its various fortunes 
in the schools of Paris alone, may afford some instructive 
cuterLaiiiiUf Td.* 

These scliools had now acquired considerabh* celebrity. 
Here tin* gi eat dialectician and 1(‘at:her, I7iliiam de Cham- 
pcaux, al'terwards bishop of Chalons, wlnui^hti had founded 
the al>bey of St. Vhdor, is b<dieved to hav(‘ delivered the first 
lectures in s(*lioIastic tlujology. Abaihu'd ■\vas his j)UpiL 
Thiii extraordinary man, extraordinary both from his talents 
and liis misibrtunes, is thouglit by some to have been first a 
hearer of Roscelliu, the founder of the sect of the Nominal'mlUj 
by whom he was initiated, as* wholly congenial with the 
character of his mind, in tbe subtle art of disputation. This 

* JjmiJi()L7is ?orl. Arisioi, — Soo. on tbe wliule subject as con- 

iie( U!i^*\vitU villas tic-isiu, BrucJkci, Hist. Phil. ixi. 
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art was generally esteemed so fascinating, that they who 
excelled in it most were most admired, and deemed most 
worthy of ecclesiastical preferjnent. Abailard <Mitered the 
career of honour. ** Because,” says he of himself,* pre- 
ferred the armour of dialectic wai4'are to all other modes of 
philosophy; for it 1 quitted the military life, choosing rather 
the conflicts of (][;isputationt than the trophies of real battle. 
With this view", emulating the Peripatetic fame, and disi>uting 
as 1 w"ent, I passed through various provinces, wherever I 
understood that the studj" was zealously pursued. At length 
I reached Paris, which was then the great theatre of the art, 
where William do Champeanx taught, wliom J chose for 
my preceptor.” But soon, impelled by a foiwvai-d petulance, 
and a skill in disputation above his years, to enter the lists 
wdth* that preceptor, he incurred his displeasure; wlien he 
formed the design of opening a school himself an<J.of giving 
public lectures. This he did witli wonderful applause; first 
at the royal castle of ,Melun, and then at CorbeiJ, wdiich was 
still nearer to Paris, where he ha<l g nu.»re* favourable theatre 
for the display of his talents and more oj>poi ». unity of inorti- 
^fying liis opponeitts. The undisguised jealous v, iiuleed, of l)e 
Charnpeaux coiflributed much to the causci , of Abailard, 
and brought to his hg'turcs a more nujiKU’ous and more 
applauding audience. But his health wat: unequal to the 
incessant exertion w'liich his sitiiatioJi I’eqnired, and lie with- 
drew to his nativ<^ air of Britaiiny. 

When the sophist had recovered his health, he returned, 
after an absence of two years; when, finding his old master 
in the monkish habit, but still delivering his leciur< s, and 
that on a more extended plan, he chose, from* what motive 
must be left to conjecture, again to become his luiarer. 
‘‘Again,” says he,‘ “I attended his school, to hear his lecture 
on the art of rhetoric; *but w here in our several contests 1 so 
pressed him on his favourite doctrine of nnircruals that he 
gave up the point, renounced his Ibiiner opinion, and lienee 
lost all the faun*, wdiich he had acquired,” 

The sophists of the day w'ere wdiolly occupied about the 
intricate cpiestions relating f-o genus and species^ otherwise 
denominated unwersah. The dispute, indeed^ w as of high 
antiquity, taking its rise in the schools of Plato, Zeno, and 


* Hist, cnloinit. siiar. 
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Aristotle ^ and it was revived with uncommon ardour. On 
one side were the Realists ; on the other the Nominalists : 
the first affirming, that the primordial or essential forms of 
things had a real existence, independently of intellecluj^^ con- 
ception; the latter, that they w^ere nothing more thtiii general 
notions, formed by mental abstraction, and express<.‘d by 
words. Charapeaux was a Realist ; Abail^rd a No/ninalist 
The questions branched out into a variety of nice and impal- 
pable distinctions; ;ind the ITuivcrsal, such as human nature 
in th<} abstract, was represented in their* language as nieta- 
pliysicial, physical, and iogicrd, tliat is, ante rem^ in rc, post 
rem. , 

The school of Champeaiix was almost deserted after his 
discomfiture, and tl\c re])utation of his* rival had a propor- 
tioruil rise. AVe then read of the success of Abailard, though 
still uppos||d; of his return to IMelqn; and of his finally 
opening a school on the mount of St. Genevieve, where, 
within the precincts of the enemy’s caq^p, and surrounded by 
Ips pupils, he, wag^id incessant war, and was daily engaged, 
as he pompously describes it, in the most furious contests, for 
Cham])ea.ux had rallied Iiis forces and returned to the attack. 
At tliis critical'period, Abailard, on some concerns of his 
parents, was called into Brittany, after which, hearing that 
ins rival was provioted to the see t)f Chalons for his theolo- 
gical science, which, as lie doubted not, the dialectic art had 
regularly atfvancod, he resolved to pursue the same path, 
trusting that it would prove also to him the path to eccle- 
siastical honours. 

AVc novV*find him at Laon, attending* the theological lec- 
tures of tlie professor Anselm, a man ofliigh fame in sacred 
science, under whom Champeaux had studied. The fas- 
tidious Abailard, liow^ever, thusS describes him: I ivent,” 
says he,^ to this old man, wdio hud acquired a name by 
long practice, not by talents, nor the force of memory. If, 
lyicertain in any question, you asked his opinion, you re- 
turned still more perplexed. Possessing an easy flow of 
words, but w’ords void of sense and argument, lie -was admi- 
I'iibie only to the spectator; wheji questioned, he w’as nothing. 
He seemed ta light up a fire, but from it issued only smoke. 
He was a tree richly decorated wdtli foliage, when viewed at 


* Hist. Cftlam. snar. 
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a distance; but when approached ahd nearly examined ho 
was found to bear p6 fruit.” By whatever spirit this judj^- 
ment was dictated, it was plaiathat he w^ho formed it would 
derim little advantage from such a teacher. Abailard ceased 
from attending the lecture, and, With his usual self*-confidence, 
undertook himself to interpret the ])roj)Iiecy of Ezekiel. 11' 
the attempt gj^ined the rapplausc of his hearers — who 
admired, it is said, his erudition, and the readiness w'ith 
which he strung together (which Avas tlie corainott mode of 
commenting) the opinions of the ancient fathers, excited the 
jealous indignation of Anselm, by whose raadiinatioiis he was 
soon compelled to leave Laon, and again to rejjair to Fai'is. 

This theatre of his renown be(*ame tlie scene of his 
troubles. At Paris He pursued his theological course; eom- 
pleted his comment on Ezekiel; and launched into the 
ocean of mystery, applying to every question h^^ favourite 
philosophy, and the art of sophistic argumentation. ‘‘ JMy 
lame in sacred science,” he observes, ‘‘ was soon not less 
widely spread than lead been my philosopkieal r^>nowm.” And 
it was at this time, as we are told,^ when 'the radiance of 
■vvorldfy glory did not permit him to see that he might be- 
come the sport of fortune — that Home, once the rnisti-ess of 
the arts, sent her children to imbibe w’isdom from his lips; 
that ko distance of place, -no height of mouurtains, no depth of 
vallies, no roa<i, however beset wntli diliieulties and dangers, 
kept laick the crowd of pupils hastening to lii& school; and 
that England, regardless of the se.a and its perils, urged for- 
ward her youth to enjoy tljc feast of liis instruction. This 
feast proved also tc himself a copious source, as well td* 
pecuniary advantages as of literaiy renown. 'IWie pliilosophy 
of Abailard, however, had not taught him the knowledge of 
liimself, much less had it impressed biin with tlie j^rinejplc of 
temperance i'lnd self-control. He ieil in love with the 
accomplished Heloisa. For her he neglected what had hitherto 
been his principal delight, the lectures of the school;, and 
for her, or rather to cover his own fame, he was induced to 
take a step w^hich, after a tissue of adventures, terminated 
in the (catastrophe -with which every reader is acquainted. 

He retired, in an agony of grief and shame, to the convent 
of Si, Dennis; and when Heloisa, at tJie same time, had taken 
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the veil at Argenteuil, fie was earnestly solicited to rcsiame 
his lectures. He obtained permissiun from the abbc^, and 
had soon the satisfaction to behold his school more thronged 
. than cA'er. *• As was more becoming my new j>rolWion,” 
he says,^ I now turne# my mind to sacred study, sml not 
utterly negiectiug the secular arts, in which I was most 
' verscMl, Hn(j in whicii many sought instructiop from me. Likfi 
tlie gr<‘at Urigcn, as history relates, I baited my hook with 
p]iilosoj)hy, tliat^ wjien I saw my iiearers were allured by its 
s\v(*ctiiess, J might draw them on to thb study ol‘ a truer 
wisdom. In berth ^valks. Heaven showed an equal favour to 
me; my Ieetui;es were numerously attended, "wliile those of 
others daily failed.” This again excited jealousy; and as he 
had written a book, in wbicli he attempted, by dialectic 
reasonings, to exj)lain the mysterious doctrine of the 'iri- 
nitv, he was cited b<‘fore a synod liel^l at Soissons, treated 
with inuen harshness, and compelled to throw his ^'ol^me 
into the Htimes. ^ 

^Ve may accompany him as he returned 'with an afflicted 
mind t<> 8t. Dewnis, where his stay 'was short. He was hated 
•hv tJie iiKUjks, as too severe a censor of their irregulaj’ lives, 
and he. was otherwise obnoxious. He withdrew, therefore, 
into tlie territories of the c(mnt of^C’hamj)agne; and after 
sfnm? delay, and tjie adjustment of warious diffictilties, •aided 
by powerful friend^, he procured leav^e to quit a society, 
mutually odftnis, and to choose his own abode. The S]>ot 
which he selected was a delightful solitude near Nogent, in 
tlie dioces*' of Troyes, wxdl adapted to soothe his jx.*rturbed 
spirit.^. H(^re he raised an oratory and. a cell, of reed.s and 
rand. We may believe that 'his wish fiow 'was to live un- 
known; hut it could not be. The love of science, or of 
wrangling, w'hich had "hitherto attracted so many round him, 
still prevailed. IJis I'ctirement was broken in upon, and a 
more syiacious place of worship w'as erected at the expense 
of his friends, which, from the comfort he began to enjoy, 
be (tedicated to the Divine Spirit, and named Paraclete, 
The scenes of his former greatness 'were renewed. From 
the castles and the towns of^the neighbourhood numbers 
assembled to. hear him; they supplied him and themselves 
with the hoinely fare which the country aiforded; they built 
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huts round his dwelling — for they wonld not lose the precious 
hours of instruction — and made their beds of straw or 
stubbl(3. Before the end of thc^hrst year, six hundred youths 
atten(|ed his lectures, and a new Athens seemed to haA c risen 
in the wilderness. But even iiftr#envy found moans of 
access to trouble liis repose. The name of Pnradctv gave 
offence ; and his former enemies, tvho were themselves 
incapable of hurting liim, had the address to rouse tlie zeal 
of some (uainent men against him, among phe foremost of 
whom stood the celebrated St. Bernard. To Ids mind, as T 
remarked, every deviation from the simple language ot‘ re- 
vealed trutli was susjiicious; and he particuljirly abhorred 
the method of attempting to elucidate it by the subtleties of 
the dialectic, art. On this head Abailard in his lectures 
and in his writings was justly obnoxious. lie was, there- 
fore, represented as unbound in the faith; and the word alone 
of B(irna,rd carried conviction with it. Abailard saw tin 
storm which was gathering aronn<l him; whispers, and then 
loud reports, assailed even his moral character^; his friends 
grew' cool, and by degrees deserted him, ■while tbos(} who 
were more constant judged it prudent to dissemble; and &0011 
the Parachte itself, instead of comfort, brought ojdy angui.sh 
to his mind. “ God is my witness,” lie says, at the melan- 
choly c moment, wdien T-heard that any ec^dcsiastical me(d'- 

ing w'as holden, I doubted not but that it was to condemn 
me; and I expected the bolt h) fdl. Often, i« desj»air, I 
thought of retiring to some country of unbelim ers, in c»r<ler 
there*, to seek the repose which was denied me by my fellow 
Christians.” In this distress, he was easily prev dik'd iT]>on 
to accept the government of An abbey in Lower Brittany, 
thougli the country was savage, its language not int(dligibl(* 
to him, the inhabitants uncivilized, and the monks addicted 
to vice. He (putted the Paraclete, when in his forty-seventh 
year ; and about the year 1 1 28 reiuiired to the abbey of 
St. Gildas, which he soon found to be a station of more vex^- 
atious solicitudes than w'hat hitherto h(3 had experienced. At 
the same time the nuns of Argenteuil being expelled from 
their eonvemt, he had it in bis power to make over to them, 
ud with them to Heloisa, the land§ and buildings of the 
arachU’.^ 

I have followed the wcwm'ri? of Jns svfferh)g^, written by 
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hims«*lf, which contain little more tliap an account of the 
visits which, from motives of pure kindness, he made to the 
Parjudetc, but whicli again set in motion the tongues of the 
malevolent. In order to sjleiice their censures, he. stirred no 
more irom his convent, how painful soever the station was; 
and this absence, joined to the above memoirs, whicli had 
fallen into thfi hands of Heloisa, roused all the feelings of a 
heart too sensitive, and occasioned the correspondence wliich 
is come down u^. , 

]\Iy motive fqy thus piu'ticularising many events in the life 
of Abailard, was to show the nature of the philosophy which 
was now' so prevalent: but more especially to prove, from 
tlje Oiigerness w'ith ivhich his lectures were everywdiere 
attended, that the minds of many had caught a zeal for 
learning wliich seems almost incredible. I must think, 
tliough thf statement does not come from the partial pen of 
Abailard alone, that there is much exaggeration in the ac- 
count. But if a part only be true, w'hat shall we say of the 
inultitudes df scholars who rushed to the Paraclete, where 
the known circumstances of the situation seemed caloulated 
to damp the njost ardent curiosity? And wiiat were the 
lectures which were such a powerful centre of attraction? 
I'hey were not the sublime rhapsodies, conveyed in the en- 
chanting melody^of the Greek tongue, with w'hich Plato cap- 
tivated the* attention of liis hearers; nor were they highly- 
dnished orations, nor patriotic harangues, which, while they 
interested the passions, charmed the ear: hut they consisted 
of debatal^e questions on points of theology or of philosophy, 
as it wa.s called, on wdiich the professor preluded, and in 
w’^liich the jiujiils sometimes bore a part, as we saw in the 
contests between Abuihtrd and de Champeaux. The whole 
adilress of sophistry, in distinctions, divisions, and inferences, 
animated the discussion, and entangled the progress towards 
truth. I know not, therefore, what could he the charm 
tVdiich wrought the wonderful effect, unless we may ascribe it 
to something singularly fascinating in the manner , of the 
speaker- The style of Abailard, as we may judge from his 
writings, was void of all elegdhee and perspicuity; and the 
subjects whicli he discussed were arid and uninviting. . But 
one* general inference may be drawn, that, notwithstanding 
the inauspic/bus eh^iracter of the times, there was, in all 
ouun-tries,- an increasing thirst for intellectual improvement; 
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and that, had Ahailjird liimself possessed a taste, formed on 
the classical models of antiquity, his influence was so com- 
manding that he might have infused the same taste into the 
minds of hjs hearers, and have accelerated, by some centuries, 
the revival of hitters. 

It aj)pears that Abailai'd, quitting the turbulent monks of 
St. Gihlas, resumed his lectures on the mountrof St. G<nk - 
vieve, at Paris, about the year 1137, when our countryman 
John of Salisbury T?as among his hearers. “ Then,*' says ii(%‘ 
“ that great man taught. At his feet 1 imhibqd ilu^ first rudi- 
ments of science, and, us far as my tender mind would then 
permit, eagerly caught whatever fell from his lij)s. Put In. 
hastily left us.” This hasty departure was caused l>y tin.* 
troubles by wliich he was again menaced. He had written 
other works which, though admired by many, and as it is 
said, even read with applause in the Roman cGurt, gave 
offence to the more timorous, and particulaily to 8t. Ih^mard, 
when certain propositions, extracted from them, wero offi- 
ciously submitted to Jus consideration. Abailard appeared 
before a synod convened at Sens, where, from what motives 
cannot be conjectured, declining all defence,., and app(‘aling 
to Rome,. he witnessed the condemnation of his errors, and was 
himself permitted to depart. He published an Ajmlogy; 
“ Some things, perhaps,” he says, “I may have writtin by 
mistake, which should not have be<m said; but J call (rod 
to witness and to judge my soul, that, in wdiat is imputed to 
me, I am not chargeable with malice nor with prid**.,” Calling 
at Clugni on his way to Rome, he was detained bycPotcn* tlie 
Venerable, abbot of the convent, by whose benevolent inter- 
position he was reconciled to Si. Bernard; and. after two 
years spent in learned repose and in devotional observances, 
he closed a life of trouble in ]142, in tlic sixty-third year of 
his age. 

It is unnecessary, after what has been said, to speak of his 
w^orks, which are chiefly theological. Hcloisa w'as a niore 
elegant writer, and the powers of h(.'r mind were certainly 
great: hut I am not disposed to think, that she possessed so 
much erudition or was so w'elf acquainted with the (.5 reek and 
H'eh^;ew languages, and with the sublimcr sciences, as her too 
partial encoiniast.s and Abailard have as.serted. In the 
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women or in tJie men of that period, a scanty portion of learn- 
ing was more tliaji sufhcient to create a ’phenomenon. 

The following epitaph, which is inscribed on tlie tomb 
of Abailard, may be taken as a sample of the poetry of the 
age. 

Gallorum Socrates, Plato inaximus Hisperiarum, 

JSfoster Aristoteles, logicis, quicunque fueriyit, 

Aut par aut melior, studiaratii cognitus orbi 
Priuct‘ps,tingenio varius, subtilis et acer. 

Omnia vi superans ratioois et arte lo<iu^*ndi, 

AbciilardUs erat ; sed tunc magis omnia vincit, 

(^um Cluniaceiisem monachum moresque professns, 

Ad Ohristi verani transivit philosopbiam, 

In qua longavae bene complens ultima vitm, 

PliilosophLs quandoqu’e bonis se conn umerand urn, 

Speni dedit, uudenas Maio rcnovante calendas 

It was written by Peter Maurice, whose virtues caused him 
to be styled the Yenerable, and who, with the kindness con- 
genial with iiis ntitur(% after the death of the ill-fated man, 
transmitted his body to the Paraclete, attended the obsptiuies, 
and delivered |^m oration in his praise. I •will add of him, 
that t(j urjcomiiion geiitlcne.ss of heart he joined an excellent 
twiderstiindiug, and a degree of literary accomplishments not" 
sui*pass<Hl ])y ai^ scholar of the ^ge. His letters,* ^vhich 
form tlie principal t>art of his works as far as 1 have road 
them, seem written with purity and ease; enlivened by 
.sjn’ightliness. and invigorated by reflection. Impelled by a 
laudable desire to acquire some knowledge of the Arabian 
literature and ridigion, he travelled into J>pain, where he spent 
soiiKi tinn‘. among that extraordinary people, acquired tlieir 
language, and translated the Koran into Latin, ^ the errors of 
whiedi he afterwards undertook to refute. On his arrival in 
Spain, wo are told that he found men of learning from 
England and other countries, sedulously applying themselves 
to the study of astrology, in which the Arabians were so 
renowned. It speaks not much in favour of our Christian 
taste, that when the Arabian schools in the various brandies 
of science had so much to oUer, we should have selected 
that which has been known invaiiably to accompany a drivel- 
ling superstition, and an utter ignorance of the laws of nature, 
f 
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But by astrology^ perhaps, should be understood, as at least 
connected with it, asfrono?m/^ or that study of the heavens 
which tlie disciples of JVIahomefe had brought with them from 
the East, and whicli they continued to cultivate under 
another sky. 

Among the many scholars of Abailard, Peter, bisliop of 
Paris, sum amed .Lombard, from the country -which gave him 
birth, acquired the highest distinction in the theological schools 
of Europe. He has been denominated the Mester of the Sen- 
te7ices. Appointed to fill the chair of theology, and aware, 
from what he had seen in his master Abailard and the fol- 
lowers of the dialectic art, that, if some check were not given 
to the pruriency of disputation, the religious truths, wliich 
were originally so plain and simple, would swell into iin un- 
wieldy mass of intricate metaphysics and subtle so[>liisms, 
he formed and executed a plan of great t^rudition, and ol‘ more 
modesty than some of his predecessors had practised, or tlian 
many of his successors were disposed to imitate. His plan 
was, to state the principal questions then in dv-tbate, imd on 
each t 9 collect the opinions of the ancient laihors; by which 
.means he flattered himself that some stability. might be given 
to the iiubjects of controversy, and S(»me restrmnt be imposed 
upon the -w^anderings of the imagination. When the Book of 
Sc7ifeHc<\s appeared, it was received with universal apjU’oba- 
tion, and its autliorit}'- soon became so great in all the sc1kk)Is, 
that it was deemed inferior to none but to the inspired w'ritings. 
He ^vho, in the discussion of any question, did not reason 
from the Master^ reasoned in vain; and men of the first talents 
could not employ them, it w’^as thought, more worthily than in 
expounding or illustrating what the inaster had delivered. 

But the work which was the wonder of the twelf'th century 
has long ceased to be read. It -was divided into four books, 
and these into sections. In the first he treats of the Trinity, 
and the divine attributes: in the secrond, of the creation in 
general, of the origin of angels, of the formation mdfrdl of 
man, of grace and freewill, of original sin and actual trans- 
/ression : in the third, of the mystery of the incarimtion, of 
'aith, hope, and charity, of the gifts of the Spirit, and the 
’commandments of God: and in the fourth, of the sacraments, 
he resurrection, the last judgme^it, and the state of the 
nghteous in heaven. ' 

We have here, it is plain, a complete body of divinity; and 
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the design of the master, if possible, to hx the varying 
opinions of the age, was deserving of praise : hut were I to 
present to the reader many questions which he discusses under 
thej^’ respective heads, he would be sensible that the learned 
author was no enemy to metaphysical inquiries; fliat it was 
his wish, as it had been that of Abailard, to make the dialectic 
art subservient to the purposes <5f theology*; and that, if he 
was willing xto check the further eccentricities of visionary 
minds, ho was hot* sorry that their fancies and his own had 
already taken so wide a range. The simplicity of the early 
teachers in propounding the points of Christian belief, and the 
caution of their followers when compelled to resist the errors 
of innovation, would have listened with amazement to the 
Master of Sentences, who, in a wanton licentiousness of intel- 
lect, discusses the generation of the divine Word; inquires 
wiiether persons were, in like manner, capable of being 
Mncarmite ; and whether Christ, as man, be a person or a 
thing / Whether the will and the a< 4 tion be two different 
sinsh or wliy, of (fU the jiatural> faculties, the will alone be 
susceptible of sfti? These tuffe some of the innumerable in- 
tricacies into which he enters, and thus havhig indulged his 
own propensity to subtle sophistication, he encouraged rather 
than checked its progress. • 

The latitude of philosophising in*religion which thesft men 
assumed, exposed them to the danger of error, or, at least, to 
its suspicion. The master himself was censured; Gilbert de 
la Porree, bisliop of Poitiers, still more daring in his re- 
scai’ches, was condemned, at the instigation of St. IJernard, in 
a synod held at Rheims, and Peter alsb of Poitiers, a dis- 
ciple of Abailard, and a professed admirer of the Master, 
directed the judnciples of his philosophy to tlui elucidation of 
all doctrinal points, and made them the test of their truth. 
Against these metaphysical designs — and he might have in- 
cluded many others — a canon of St. Victor, named AValter, 
towaa'ds the close of the century, composed a work which, with 
some humour, he entitled, A Treatise agaimt the Four Lahg^ 
rmths of France} 

* When we look to this country^ and to the philosophy that 
engaged its attention, such was the state of the human mind. 

• See, on the ^Jiistory (If ihest* men and their writings, the aiuhors of 
ecclesiivsticul history, particuhirly Dupin, us also Brucker, iii. 
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And surely, if compared with that of tlie preceding centuiies, 
the state was much iidvaiiced in energy and expansion of 
powers, however lightly we may think of tlie subjects wliicii 
employed the pen, or consumed the midnight oil. In other 
countries, tilings were in the same condition. lu the history of 
Abaihird we saw how great a concourse of persons his lectures 
attracted from eyery c*i\dlii{cd land. .They took liack the 
science which they had imbibed, ami rendered {>(jj)histrv tlie 
ruling taste of Europe. One evil besides those wdiicli 1 haw 
enumerated was the (jouscHpience of this taste. The s(x*ular 
members of society had hitherto, from various causes, mani- 
fested little inclination to cultivate letters; Inif now, wdien a 
philosophy abstruse and rejmlsive in its character everywhere 
prevailed, and its application w^as almost exclusively diret^ted 
to theological studies, the laity might with reason de(*m theni- 
seh es excluded from tl>c‘ schools, and in this eircimnstance iind 
a sufficient a])ology for their ignorance. Latin, moreover, the 
sole language of sidenoe, was no lunger generally understood; 
and the vernacular tongues, from their iinpcrfect^phraseology, 
were i;uadapted to literary purstiits. "What e‘>cceptions tliere 
► were to this genci'al x>osition will be seen hei^^after. 

It would please me, before I turn my eyes to Britain, to say 
fjomething of the Christian provinces of Spain, which 1 havfi 
liitliefio neglected, and VvhicJi, I fear, I mMst still neglc<‘t. 
The histories of tins country, as far as I ha\4^ read tliein, con- 
tain little more than the details of battles with the Moors; 
of internal dissensions among the princes who divided the 
country, and of outrages and crimes. Learning, however, 
was possessed by inaity, but chiefly eedesiastieal, as*wc collect 
from the works wliicU were .published, and the synods which, 
in the convaiLsed stale of the country, continued to be con- 
ven(^d. 1 must, thenTore, turn to England. 

The prince who lagan his reign with the century, was 
Heniy’ I., called JJeauclerCy a name which augured well to 
learning, though it seemed to intimate that to be learned, was 
exclusively the privilege of the clerical order. He was edu- 
swdtli great care by his father,* and passed his early 
at Cambridge, as we* are tol^^ in tlie study of the 
„-al arts, which he so thoroughly relished amd so deeply 
imbibed, that in after-times “ no tumults of war, no agitation 
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of ciiros, could ovei* expel tlicin from Ids illuiStrioiir? mind/^ 
But let us bear what, in tlie cstiniation of the historian, were 
some of the liberal arts which w«.‘re thus acquired, and thus 
retained by the British sy^ erei^n. “ It cannot, ^however,” 
he adds, “be said of Henry, that he I'ead much *iii public, 
{paiam ) or sun" but in a low voice.” He hud, tlnuefore, 
passed through tlje trinipim and gmirlrirmm, though no a<lej)t. 
it seems, iriSieading and singing. Letters, he continues to 
observe, an* a i>owerfiil aid to the art governing, Plato 
having n*iuurked, that states would then be happy, “were 
philosopliers to reign, or kings to philosoidiise.” With a 
view, as it udglit bo thought, to a kingdom, he once, in the 
CoiKjurror’s hearing, ventured to quote the proverb, that, 
“ an illiterate king was a crowned ass.” 

Notwithstanding this auspicious dawn, %vhen Henry as- 
cended tlaf throne, w^e hear little of aity j>eculiar encourage- 
nuait \vjd(di be gave t(» letters. But the blame may belong 
to bis biogra])hors, who are sufficiently communicative, unless 
wdjere cmiimftnicafion is cnost to be desired. When contro* 
versy had ceased between them, the learned Anseljn was 
ready to proit)oV^ any plans of study; and th^ names of others 
arc I'ccorded, deserving of no sliglit praise in the walks oi* 
.s*^ienco. When pope Callixtiis wv^ rin France, in the year 
1 1 Hb and, after !i council held at liheims, waited on the*Eng- 
li."!! king, t^c latter, to soften the pontiff’s anger, tried the 
foiv’c of his elo(pJencc, and, what might be more p(U*suasive, 
that <if presents. In this he succeeded; and then, to enliv en 
the scene, ^nd to give to his holiiies.s a specimen of Norman 
acuttmess, he iriti\xlu<^ed some noble, youths to dispute with 
the cardinals. 'Ilie young sophists laid their snares wdth so 
much art, that the grave prelates were soon entangled; when 
they fairly owned that, in their own country, they had not 
seen such feats of science. What w'as more, the pontiff' de- 
parted from the interview^ acknowledging that nothing could 
be more just than Henry's caus<?; nothing more eminent than 
his 'wisdom; nothing more persuasive than his eloquence, 
^nd yot this Henry usurped the throne of his brother Robert, 
and now detained him a prisone?- in Cardiff' Castle! But the 
historian shrewdly remarks, that eloquence, which is .well 
seasoned with })resent3, fails not to tiiid its way to the heart. 

We inay jiifss, with' a sigh, over the turbulent reign of 8te- 
pheivto come to that of Henry Plaiitagenet, who, in 1154, 
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ascended the English throne. He liad passed his youth in 
France, and had not neglected the opportunities of instruction 
which that country afforded. His talents were great, and his 
love of letters conspicuous; and through the whole course of 
his reign, as often as the cai*es of government would allow 
him an interval of recreation, he was fond (ff passing it in the 
society of learned men. Under such Uprince, and during a 
reign of little less than forty years, interruptoAi indeed, by 
wars, hut distinguished by a vigorous and vigilant administra- 
tion, the arts of peace prospered, as far as the taste of the 
times gave encouragement to their progress; the seminaries of 
learning AV'ere protected; teachers abounded, and came over 
to this from less tranquil countries; tlie convents I'uruished an 
undisturbed retreat to the studious; and, in short, letters were 
generally patronised and cultivatecL 

Since the Conquest* Oxford, ill-treated by AVilWain, disre- 
garded by his son Ilufus, under Beauclerc again became the 
object of royal favoui*, and numbers flocked to her academic 
groves. The partiality wliich he showed to the neighbourhood 
as a place of residence, is ascribed, with some plausihilit}’, to 
his predilection for the muses; and he granted somt* privilcg(‘3 
to the place. In his time, Kobert Pulleyii, who had studied in 
Paris, ^ on his return to ‘England gave lectures in theology at 
Oxford. By his exertions, the love of science was greatly re- 
vived, and the number of students multiplied. He afterwards 
became a cardinal, and was promoted to the post ol’ chancellor 
in the Roman church; when he had it in his power more 
effectually to forward the interests of his native^ academy. 
Here we are told that the study of the civil law began at this 
period, under Vacarius, an Italian professor, whilst his con- 
temporary, the celebrated Jancriiis, taught at Bologna. Some 
offence was given on the introduction of. what was called 
Lombard jurisprudence; but churchmen soon learned that, 
in the unbounded prevalence of Roman politics, this regal 
science opened the fairest road to preferment. AVhen the 
dry discussions of the law were superadded to the jejune 
scholasticism which has been described, we cannot be sur- 
prised that all taste for mo^e ele*gant pursuits should have 
been, more and more extinguished, whilst it was opposed in 
vain by some few scholars, as Giraldus Cambrensis in this, 
and Roger Bacon in the following century. ' 

Oxford thus continued, during the reign of Henry H., to 
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follow the line of studied wliicli the fashion of the age univ'er-^ 
sally recommended; and her pupils were second to none in 
the career of fortune and of fame. Among these was Thomas 
a Becket, who^ having studied at Bologna, disdaiiled not to 
receive academical honours at Oxford, as honours were then 
conferred; and after his promotion to the highest dignities in 
church hnd state, he attested, on. all occasions, his kind re- 
menibranc^^;^" the favours which he had received.^ Ki chard 
Ca>Hr dv T/um was }>om at Oxford, and he ever retained a fond 
jircdilection for’ the place of his nativit;^-. But because his 
father often resided at Woodstock, and sometimes visited the 
monks at Abipgdon, can it be thought that the love of letters 
attracted him to the spot, as, on grounds not more substantial, 
is said of Beauclerc, wlio w*as probably impelled by the joys of 
the c|iase to the woods of Cumner and Bagley? 

A gencj^al inference, however, may be drawn, that the 
FchooU 01 Oxford, though certainly rising into eminence, 
were at this time not reiiiarkahle for their lectures nor their 
learned menj for .we knoAv, as I mentioned in speaking of 
Abailard, that jnany travelled abroad for instruction: and 
besides, as the monasteries continued to be tjie generaT semi- 
luiries, learnin;^Wiis freOy communicated from sources less 
expensive and often more abundant. Wliat I say of Oxford 
will, with still m^re propriety, apply to Cambridge. • 

From the ravages of the I)an<?s, and the insults of the first 
Normans, tlfis nursery had long lain in obscurity and neglect. 
It revived about the year 1109, when Henry I. was on the 
throne, and the circumstances of the event are distinctly 
marked contem}>orary writers. That it was previously in 
a state ap])roaching to that of total (jxtinction, will appear 
from the following brief account : — Jolfred, abbot of Croyland, 
intending to rebuild his monastery, which had been lately 
destroyed by fire, sent master Gislebert Avith three other 
monks, to the manor of Cottenhani, near Cambridge. They 
are said to have been able scholars, skilled in philosophical 
theorems and other sciences. They Avent every day to Cam- 
bridge and liiml a harv, in which they gave public lectures. 
Tln‘ barn, in a short time, coul^ not contain the great con- 
course of scholars, when they Avere dispersed over dilferent 

' See Jfisit. Ui^iin^rs. the jiiithor of 'vvliicli labours much to 

oolloct ii t■o^\ scutiered materials, not olnsos interestiug, and geuerully ill- 
urraiijjrgd. 
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quarters of tketowu; and brother Odo,aii excellent ^^amma- 
rian aitd satirist, read granimar early in the morning, to the 
boys and younger students, according to Priscian and Kemi- 
gius his #mmentat'or. At one o’clock, brother Terricus, an 
acute sophist, read Aristotle’s 1 <^Vj to the eld^ class, accord- 
ing to the commentaries of Porphyry and Arenroes. At thi'ce, 
broker William^ gave lectures on Tully’s Rhetoric ftxxd Quin- 
tilian’s Institutions; while master Gislebcrt, wl.d, I should 
have said, was professor of theology, not understanding 
English, but very expert in the Latip and French languages, 
preached to the people on Sundays and holiday^ ! Why the 
circumstance of master Qisiebert’s not being understtKKl by 
the people qualified Iiim for a presioher, is not explained. 

Thus,‘* concludes the historian, “ from this small source, 
which has swollen into a great river, we now behold the city 
of G^od made glad, and all England rendered fruitful, by many 
teachers and doctors issuing from Cambridge, as from a most 
holy paradise.”* But a lew years after this was written, 
during the war between king John and hio barons, this para- 
dise was entered and plundered by both partids. 

Though enough has pei'haps been said to convey an idea 
sufficiently distinct of the learning of this an<l of oth(*r coun- 
tries, I cannot withhohl some notice of our English writers, 
whick may not be destitute of interest, -^anongst these, in 
the department of history, the first was Florence of AV^orces- 
ter, whose Chronicle^ from tlie beginning of the world to 
nearly his own death in 1118, though mostly extracted from 
Marianus Scotus, is considered as a valuable epitome, and. 
written with much care and judgment. To him, if we except 
Eadmer, of whom I have spoken as next in time but superior 
in talents, succeeded William, the monk of Malmesbuiy. Of 
him little more is known than what himself has incidentally 
recorded ; but his writings, from a certain degree of elegance 
in the diction, and a great air of truth in the narrative, have 
obtained tbe commendations of our ablest critics, and ren- 
dered his name dear to the lovers of English story* Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, the natural son of Henry I., deemed, in 
a very restricted sense, the Mecainas of his age, was the pro- 
tector of this learned monk, and to him he dedicated his two 
principal works : “ which,” says Leland,^ #as often as I take 

' Continuat. Hi.-t. liifrulph. an. 110!). 2 De Scrip. Brit. 
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into nij li^ds, I am compelled to admii^ the diligence of the 
man, who^e reading had been vast; the 'felicity of his diction, 
which oowW imitate the best originals; and the sonudness of 
his judgmmt/" This may seem rather overstrained, but the 
learned Henry Saville is'not less profuse:* “Among om* 
most a*?,cient writers,” he says, “ William, for fidelity of nar- 
ration ad^jnaturky of judgment,*hol<l6 the first place; a man, 
as the tim^|Were, well versed in letters, and who with such 
diligence an^tfiutb has drawn together t^ie events of so long, 
a period as to be thought almost alone among us, to have 
fulfilled the duties of an historian.” And wdien w’-e read what 
in various passages he says of himself, of his early studies, 
of his views in writing, his love of truth, and the documents 
which he possessed, %ve are led to form a highly favourable 
(ipinion of the historian. His general history of England— 
l)e Gefttisjiegum Anghrum — is in live*books, fn>m the arrival 
of the Saxons, in 449, to the 26th of Henry I., 1126; his 
modern history, Hutorkc Novella*^ in .two books* from that 
year, to 1143; and a history in four botdts, of the English 
Ciiurch, De Rebus Gestis Pimiificum Anglorum. .On a 
former occasion*^ I ventured to say, that a faithful and ani- 
mated translation of this history would be well received by 
tj-ie public. < # 

William of borough, in Eatin iN^euhrigeusis,* born 
about the year 1136, w^as a monk of the abbey of that name 
in Yorkshire. Among his works, the most valuable is the 
History of England, Rerum Anglicarimi^ in five books, 
from the Conquest to 1197, the eighth year of king Richard, 
w’^hiefa is rendered highly valuable by hi# extensive knowledge 
of the subject, the veracity of his narration, the felicity of his 
arrangement, and the purity of his style. He professes to 
relate what he had himself seen, or darawn from credible 
sources. I formerly® styled him the most philosophical of the 
monkish writers, because I saw in him • an honest love of 
trutli, a depth of observation, and a boldness of reflection, 
which could not he stifled even by the cowd. His severe 
strictures on the fabulous Geoffrey of Monmouth, his coh- 
t^femporary, to whose see of Asaph he is said to have 
aspired, have«excited the displeasure of some ancient Brjtons 
and of Leland;^ and Fitts^ dares to question his generid vera- 

4 

^ Ef. ltd Eliz. hegin. * IVef. to the J lisi. of Hen. ]I. 3 Ibid. 

* Be Scrip. Brit. ^ Be 111. Aug, Scrip. 
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city, because* on some occasions, lie too freely patronised the 
civil measures of the" state. 

Ralph de Diceto, dean of St., Paul’s, coeval with Henry II. 
and his sons, wrote two histories, one a mere abridgment — 
Abbreviatkines Chrotiicoriim — ^from 589 to 1197, the other, 
Ymaginex Uytoriamm — from 1149 to 1199, the fir^ 'of king 
John. From his> rank in the church, and the varim^ business 
in which he was employed, De Diceto was w^^^ualified to 
record the transactions, particularly of liis'^own times; and he 
has done it "vvith accuracy and truth. His facts seem judi» 
ciously selected, and they are arranged with i>erspicuity; and 
his narrative, without being very correct or elegant, is manly 
and ingenuous. He, as well as other writers of the age, 
seems tvell acquainted with the characters and great occur- 
rences of other countries, which they very copiously record, 
and of which they mus;t have obtained their information from 
the constant intercourse with Rome, 

With the last writer, Oervasius, a monk of Christchurch 
in Canterbury, was contemporary. His works are, a Chronicle 
of English History, from 1122 to the end Y>f the reign of 
Richard; the Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, from 
Augustin to 1205; and a Treatise on the destruction by 
fire, and the rebuilding of the cathedral of Christchurchr 
of which himself was an eye-witness. In^ the writings of 
Gervasius there is much curious information disposed with 
great chronological precision. Rut he dwells with tedious 
prolixity on the transactions of the church, and particularly 
the disputes between his monastery and the archbishops. 
General events arewt?ll told, and sometimes with that circum- 
stantial minuteness which evinces an accurate observer. In 
his description of the rebuilding of Christchurch, there is 
some interesting matter. The style of Gervasius has no 
flowers; but it is not vulgar, obscure, or insipid, 

Roger de Hoveden, or de Ilowdeji, was domestic chaplain 
to Henry II., by whom he was employed in many important 
concerns, as he was particularly skilled in the canon and 
civil law. After the death of his master, he is said to, have 
retired, and taught in Oxfordr His Annals of Englisli History, 
from 731, when Bede’s history closes, to 1202, are replete 
with various matter, and written with an accui*acy which 
is truly suq^rising. In recording events, he Aotes not only 
the years, but the months, the days, and sometimes the iiours, 
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when they happened. to veracity,” says Leland,’ “the 

first quality of the liistorian, Roger had joined some little of 
Roman elegance, ho would have borne ofi* the palm without 
a rival.” But his style is slovenly, his phraseology often 
borrowed from the Scripturtis, and his narration loose, desul- 
tory, and immethodical. He is accused of having pirated his 
materials ^cpin the histories of Simeon of Durham, Henry of 
Iluntingdon^nd the abbot of Peterborough, authors of re- 
nowm in the ^itc age, and the last his contemporary. The 
charge cannot be true in its full extent, for he relates many 
things of which himself had been a witness. 

Giraldiis Cambreiisis, descended from noble ancestors, was 
born iieai' Tenby in Pembrokeshire. With much self-com- 
placency, and a vanity which has seldom been equalled, he 
has himself related his first education under his uncle, the 
bishop of Jjt. Havid's; his uncommon t^ents and application 
to study: his great fame in the schools of Paius, which he 
thrice visited; liis labours to save the souls of his country - 
inen, who neglected to pay the tithes of their cheese and wool; 
liis promotion tc# the archdeaconry of Brecon, and to tlie see 
of St. David, which the disinclination of Henry II. would 
not permitthim \o occupy: liis further prosecution of learn- 
ing at Paris, in law and theology, wheje liis fame transcended 
the liigliest prais»; his being called* to the court of Hf*nry, 
aj>pointed his chaplain, chosen preceptor to prince John, and 
his journey that youth into Ireland; his progress, after 
this, through Wales with Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 
where they preached the crusade, whilst his Latm sermons 
drew tears bf ecstacy from listening crowds of Welshmen; his 
better prosi>ects at tlic accession of Richard, as the last king 
would not reward those virtues and abilities which he was 
compelled to admire; his refusing the bishoprics of Bangor 
and Landaflf, having fixed his heart on that of St. David’s; 
his retiring — as the aspect of public affairs during the 
absence of the king promised no success — to Lincoln, where, 
during six years, he heard the lectures of William de Monte 
in theology, and composed many works; his second election 
td the see of St. David’s, wherem he was again opposed by 
the primate Hrfibert, involved in difficulties, forced, at a great 
expense, to make three journeys to Rome, and at last ’de- 
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fcattjd; filially, his withtlrawinp^ from the world and passing 
seventeen years in ‘studious privacy.’ Such, from his own 
account, was the life of Giraldiis, a man certainly of no com- 
mon endowments, learning, and activity. 

In thedong catalogue of his Avorks, the principal arc, tfie 
Topography of Ireland^ drawn from actual survey; hvt which, 
with some intefesting information, is crowded tales ot 
strange events and appearances, and Avhich was^^/uhlicly read 
by him in a recitation of tliree days, before inhabitants, 
the scholars, and the learned professors of Oxford; "‘a nobl<* 
anti s[)londid exhibition,” he says, wdiich brought to mind 
the ancient times of poes)% of which England had hitherto 
beheld no example.’^ Th(i Conqmst of Irdand^ in tAvo hooks, 
which, though too partial to the Pmglish name, is n produc- 
tion of great value: and the If merrm/ of Tf 'a (/% containing 
a descrij)ti<.ui of that country and its inlmhitant^, of whiclj 
many ])ai’ts are highly curious. The style of G Iraki us is 
airected and unequal^. He delighted in dnnving clnu’aeters, 
and in reporting the speeches of his heroes al’fer tiu' manner 
of the ancients, Avhom it is plain lie had read; but lie Avas 
not aAvare how much the clumsy imitation betrayed his want 
of classical taste. ' « 

To this constellation of historians Avho graced the annals 
of our twelfth century, otliei*s might bo added.- They Avere 
monk." or churchmen ; and I hough their Avritings are di.'?- 
ligured bj" many hl{;ini.shc.s and particularly b}^ (credulity and 
a love of the marvellous, I should he .«orry to have these 
defect." removed. In tracing the history of man through the 
suceesswe clianges cf rudeness and refinement, the characters 
of hotli are equally instructive ; and could avc sujijiose a 
history to have been written at this time without being 
impressed by the prevailing lineaments of the age, Ave might 
vioAv it with astonishmijnt as a phenomenon, but could not 
c*oiisid(‘r it a.s a faithful transcript of men and manners as 
they were. 

While many within the cloisters or the precincts of‘ 
churches Avere thus ornjiloyed, other branches of science were 
not neglected ; and it is Avdth pleasure that T turn to the name 
of John of ^Salisbury, a man Avhose elegance f*f learning Avas 

‘ Ginil. CaiMb. (1<* 7 '<*l»ns a Sf fjosiis ah. Anfjl. Surr. ii. 
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above tlie level of bis ag^ and its principal ornament. In a 
work written by him, entitled Metalogmm^ lie states tlie [)ro- 
gross of his studies, and mentions who ^vere his Ina^te^?. 
Early in life be travelled I*aris, which city — wdien afterward, 
on a certain occasion, he w<fts compelled to leave his country 
— lie thus describes : 1 beheld its: abundance of provisiou^. 

the sprigi^iness of its citizens, tlui composed gravity of the 
rlerg}^ the\miendour and majesty of the churches, with the 
various occufJktion.« of the scliools ; and in admiration I 
exclaimed, Happy banishment, that is permitted here to find 
a retreat!”^ In this city he heard Abailard, and after him 
otiier able profttssors, under whose instructions he schjii became 
a gr<‘Jit prolielent in the popular exercises of disputation. 
Sensible, ho^vcvei\ of the futility of the dialectic art, as it was 
then practi.sed, h(‘ pursued with success, under other masters, 
the studie.s^f the quadrivlum. Thus 1 ‘icli in scientific lore he 
riiturned to England, whore he applied himself to sacred 
literature : but we again find him in France, visiting his 
former corapaijioiis.on the IMount of St.^Genevie^ e, W’homhe* 
describes as ineaitiic.ably entangled in sophistic pursuits, not 
having iulvaniicd a single step; and of wdn^se progress no 
hopes could iio^f be entertained. “The advantag<.' of this 
art,'’ he observes, “as it perfected other acquirements, I w'as 
ready to admit : hnt by itself it is«6teril6 and void of Jife.” 
He sevcTidy censures some professors, who, vain of their 
sophistic skMI, did not elicit light, but invohed the way to 
truth in gi’eatci' darkness. The rewards which tlie great 
learning and many virtues of John merited, he soon obtained 
in abundance in liis uwn and in otlier jjoiintries. We see 
liini ill the English court, (‘ousullcd by our primates, particu- 
larly by Thomas a Becket, whose friend he w^as in prosperity, 
and whose companion in exile: and at Rome we find him 
higlily esteemed by more than one pontiJfiT, and enjoying the 
familiar intercourse of our countryman Adrian IV. 

It w’^as on the occasion of his being sent to Rome by 
Henry II. to obtain from tlii.-^ Adrian, as it seemed, the grant 
of Ireland — as an i.sland, by the donation of Constantine, per- 
taining to the see of I'eter — thfjt a coiivcr.sation w^as opened 
between the ^nvoy and the pontiff, of w hich the fon^ner has 
given an account. “ Adrian had lamented his man}; suffer- 
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ings since his devatioB to the papal chair, ohserving, that 
his seat was beset With thorns; that it would have been well 
had he never quitted his native soil and the obscure retreat 
of a cloister; and that Heaven had placed him between the 
anvil and the hammer, from which he knew not how he 
should be rescued* With a frankness which did inn)* honour, 
he then inqtured of his friend what the world said^' him and 
of the Roman church.^ ‘ What I have heard Jptmany coun- 
tries,^ replied John of Salisbury, ‘I %vill ‘^ely tell you. 
They say that the church of Rome shows herself not so much 
th<Wparent of other churches, as their stepmother. Scribes 
and Phai'isees have their seats in her, who lay grievous burdens 
on the shoulders of men, which themseh'es will not touch 
with one of their fingers. They <lommeer over the clerg)^ 
without being an example to the flo^^k: they heap together 
rich furniture, and load their tables with gold and silver, 
whilst their hands are kept shut by avarice. The poor rnrely 
find access to them, unless when vanity may introduce them. 
"'They raise contributions on the churcher, excite litigations, 
promote disputes between the pastor and the. people, deeming 
the best exercise of religion to consist in the procurement of 
wealth. With them everything is venal; and they may be 
said to imitate the devils, who, when they cease to do mischief, 
glory in their beneficenct. From this charge a small number 
may be excepted. The pope himself is a burden to Christen- 
dom, which is scarcely to be borne. The complaint is, that 
while the churches which the piety of our fathers erected, 
are in ruins, and their altars neglected, he builds palaces, and 
exhibits his person clothed not only in purple, but resplendent 
witli gold. These things and more than these the people are 
heard to utter.’ ‘And what is your own opinion?’ observ^ed 
Adrian. ‘ Your question distresses me,’ answered the 
envoy; ‘for should I oppose my single voice to the public 
sentiment, I must be deemed false or a flatterer: on the other 
hand, I am fearful of giving ofTence. However, as a cardinal 
of your church — whom he riames — has sanctioned the voice 
of the people, I presume not to contradict liim. He main* 
tains that, in the Roman church there is a fund of duplicity 
and avarice, the real source of all the evils; and tliis he once 
declared in a public assembly, in which the late Eu genius 


* Johan. Sarish. Policrat. ii, 20. 
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presided. But I must myself boldly say, as my conscience 
dictates, that ! nowhere ever beheld ecclesiastics more virtuous 
and more enemies to avaripe than in this church, of which I 
can cite living examples, iind in whom may be ^pund the 
austere manners and temperance of Fabricius joined to the 
character Christian excellence.*. As you insist on having 
my opinion^^will say, that your doctrin^ 3h6uld be followed, 
though all actions may not be imitated. The world 
applauds and flatters you; calls you father and master. If 
you are a father, why do you look lor gifts from your children? 
If a master, why are you not feared and obeyed by your 

• liomtins ? But you wish, it seems, to preserve tliis city by 
your largesses. Was it by such means that Sylvester acquired 
it? Holy father, you are in an error. What you have freely 
received, freely give. By oppressing others, you subject 

^ yourself to^oppression.’ — Adrian smiled, and having praised 
the ingenuous freedom of his address, commanded hini, when 
lie heard any evil qf him, faithfully to Report it. Then, to • 
justify the contributions* which Home • exacted from the 
churches, he repeated the apologue of the stomach and the 
members, these •comjilaining that he alone W'as benefited by 
their toil, and yet tiiey found by experience that without 
hiili they could nq(. subsist.*^ • * , 

The work wliich contains this curious dialogue is entitled 
Poli/craticon^ 0 ~<ir de nngis curialium et vestigiis philosopkorum 
•—inscribed to Thomas a Becket, who was then chancellor of 
England. With much accuracy the author describes the 
manners of •the great, and freely censure? their amusements, 
their want of learning, and their unprofitable waste of time. 
With equal boldness he speaks of churchmen and of monks, 
blaming their ambition and their departure from primitive 
discipline. When I read the Polycraticon some years ago, it 
seemed to display great erudition, and to be replete with moral 
notions, sentences, passages of authors, examples, apologues, 
extracts of history, commonplaces, and citations from the 
best classical writers. But it appeared to be an ill-digested 
mass of learning, neither directed by a sound judgment, nor 
embellished bj^ taste. Notwitiisfanding its imperfections, it 
is a valuable monument of literature, and exhibits in a^plcas- 

* ing manner thf. talents, the good sense, and the learning of 
John of Salisbury. 

I have perused many of his letters with delight. His style 
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seemed ]>egit adapted to tbi« speciea of composition, and his 
correspondents were among tJie first personages of the age. 
Their contents," thereibre, as detailing important occurrences, 
are interesting, as their turn of txpression is sometimes ele- 
gant. How beautiful is tliis opening of a letter fnnn France 
to the primate! quo. partes attigi Cismarina«iindsu8 sum 

mihi sensisse lenioris auras temperieni, et detjaniescentibiis 
procellis tempestatum, cum gaudio miratus sw/iix rerum ubique 
copiam, quietemque, et Imtitiam populoriun'.’’ The eontrust 
which this style bears with that of liis correspondents, parti- 
cularly with that of the martyred primate — ^which is harsli, 
technical, and repulsive, fromthe unceasing use of scriptural 
phraseolog}^ — excites a warm preference in its favc^iu', and 
covers many defects. From them, however, ^d not fi'oni 
the anoinalons superiority of John of Salisbury, the just 
standard of the literary state of the age should be fixed. To- . 
ward the close of his life he was promoted to the see of 
‘Chartres, and died in the year 1 1 82. 

As a conqianion to this great 'man, whe^e contemporary 
and friend he was, I might cite l^'?ter of Blois, born, his 
surname attests, in Fraitce; but wlio, inviK’d by Henry JI. 
into England, became Ills secretary, enjoyed high ecclesiaciti- 
ciil (Ijgnities, and was a eonspicuous agent in the transactions 
of the times. He had studied at Paris, and also at Bologna, 
the greatest seminary of canon and civil law. Here Thomas 
a Becket had likewise studied; and hence he appears to have 
borrowed those maxims in defence of which he died. As the 
objects of the two codes were diflei*eut, they migltt have been 
kept separate, and good would have arisen from the separa- 
tion; but from the presciit ideas of men — which \vere at this 
time greatly con^oboraled by the publication of the Decretum 
of Gratian — ^it was supposed that the laws, if permitted to 
coalesce into one system, would give mutual support to each 
other, and the interests of chui'ch and state be equally pro- 
tected, Hence the pi’ofessors of the canon and civil Law were 
the same; and he whose ambition aspired to high preferment 
became a civilian and a canonist. This union arose also, »in 
part, from the almost exclusive possession of feaming at that 
time by men of the ecclesiastical order, 

De Blois, speaking of Theobald, the predecessor of Becket 
in the see of Canterbury, notices the attention which was then 
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gi% eii to the study of the Li the house of luy mas- 

ter,” lie ways,. are several learned men, famous for their 
knowledge of law and politics, who spend the time between 
prayers and dinner in lecturing, disputing, and examining 
causes. "I'o us all the knotty questions of the kingdom are 
refirred, ^hich arc produced in the common hall, and each in 
his order, \^ving first prepared hmiself, declares, with all the 
eloquence aiM^puteuess in Ids power, but without wrangling, 
w hat is wisest and l>afest to be done. And if Heaven suggert 
the best opinion to the youngest amongst us, we agree to it 
without envy or detraction,” 

The subjects treated by De Blois are chiefiy theological; 
but his lettLTS alone ju'c now read, of wluch tlie style is not 
equal to that of Joiiii of Salisbury. Like Ids, they abound in 
quotations from scripture and from ecclesiastical and profane 
Av liters, wftich were then falsely deemed the test of erudition; 
but the selection is made without judgment or taste; and w'here 
the author professes to speak from himiielf, forced antitheses 
and a oonstfftit play upon words render the style perplexed 
and iiuh Unite, and degrade tin* most serious disquisitions. 

iJel'uro J clos^ this view — wliich 1 have therefore the more 
willingly extended, be(!ause, Irom the general interchange of 
leiirriing which now everywhere prevailed, what is said of its 
state in Kiigland may be apjdied, with little variation, to 
other couutjiies — I will subjoin a few words on that branch of 
the arts which noAV claimed peculiar attention, and in which 
no common <legree of real excellence avus attained. With us 
the churtjies oi’ the Sax( ms Avere Ioaa^ unornamented, and 
dark, liy the Konnans a better taste Avas introduced, avIScIi 
soon led to the accomjiiishment of those noble structures which 
Ave vicAv Avith pleasure and admiration at this day. In the 
reign of Henry II. api>eared the modc'r7i Gothic, Cathe- 
dral and otlnn* churches Avere ever}’^vhere erected, often on 
the ruins of the ancient edifices; and convents and cUnsters 
rosc^; Avhicli were at once monuments ol’ the piety, the magni- 
ficence, and the ta’ste of the age. But the materials, that is, 
the stone and marble, were often brought from foreign quar- 
ries, and the principal artificci^ were foreigners, n e have 
accurate accounts l(3ft us of the manner of raising these^edi- 


‘ Ep. vi. inter <*p. IVt. Plfes. 
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iices, and of the means wliich were not unfrequcntly employed 
to procure supplies. 

Gervase, of whom I have lately spoken, the ntonk ol‘ Can- 
terbury, who was an eye-witness, has d('scribed the burning 
of the choir of the cathedral of Cliristcliiireh in that city, in 
1174, and its immediate reparation in less than years.^ 
He details, througli each year, the general process of the 
work, in the preparation of the materials; th^^aising of the 
walls and columns in stone and marble; the turning of the 
arches, the placing of the windows, and the labours of the 
sculptors and carvers in completing the admirable plan. Tlie 
architect was a Frenchman from Sen.s, who gave and exe- 
cuted the design; but as he was hurt by a fall in the begin- 
ning of the fifth year, an English artist was emploj^ed to finish 
the -work. 

Earlier than this, aiid in the same century, tlie -ubhey and 
church of Croyland, which a fire had also dostroyed, ^^'e^(' 
rebuilt. Tlie abbot had obtained from the archbishops of 
England and their sutfragaiis an indidgenet^ which dispensed 
with the third part of all penances inflicted ibr ^i?l, to tlujse 
who should conti ibute to\V 4 ird.s the pious undtjrtaking; and it 
was directed to the king and his people, and to th(^ kings of' 
France and Scotland, arxd^toall other kings and their vassals ,, 
rich ahd poor, in all parts of the Christian world. Two monks 
carried the animating instrument into F ranee and Flanders ; 
two others into Scotland; two into Denmark and Norway; 
two into Wales, Cornwall, and Ireland; and others into the 
counties of England. In the space of four years, piountains 
of jHarble, says the hFstorian,^ were collected round the spot, 
with immense heaps of gold and silver, of iron, brass, cement, 
and every necessary material. 

On day which was fixed for laying the foundation, a 
great multitude from the neighbouring districts met at Croy- 
land, earls, barons, and knights, with their ladies and families, 
abbots, priors, monks, nuns, clerks, and persons of all ranks. 
The abbott Joffred prayed, and shedding tears of joy laid tlie 
corner-stone of the eastern front to the north. The next 
stone was laid by RicEard de Purlos, a knight who was much 
attached to the abbey; and on it he laid twenty pounds. 


* De Coralmst. et repar, Doroh. Eccles. inter x. Scrij., 

* Coiitinuat. Hist. lugulpli. 1 
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Then came Geoffrey Ridel, a knight, and his wife Geva, and 
sister Avicia, the first layfhg on his stone ten marks; and the 
ladies having placed their stones, presented each a stone-cut- 
ter to serve at their expense for two years. The next corner- 
stone, to tlie south of the^same front, was laid hy the abbot 
of ThoVuey, Joffred’s brother, and on it ten pounds. Allan 
de Crou^\^ baron, with his lady, and their eldest son and 
daughter, placed the next four stones, offering on them the 
title-deeds of rhe advowsons of four neighbouring churches. 
The earl of Leicester and the baron de Cantelupe, with his 
lady, and Allen de Fulbek, and Theodoric de Botheby, with 
liLs lady, and*Turbrand de Spalding, knights, and then the. 
earl of Northampton, followed by four knights, and three 
ladies, ])laccd their respective stones in the circle of the same 
front, each in order offering on them forty marks, twenty 
marks, a ^kundred shillings, the gift of a messuage and two 
acres of land, the tithes of sheep, a hundred marks, the service 
of two stone-cutters for four years, and* the tithes of Kirkby, 
and of four (Hlicr livings.* The foundation stones of the north 
and sf)utli walB? were then laid l»y the same two abbots, 
and the nionkj^ j)f the convent; when the 'priests of three 
neigiibuuring parishes advanced, and laid the bases of the 
three coluimis of the north wall, the*first attended by a hun- 
dred and lour mJn of his parish, offering their labour for one 
day in every month ; the second with sixty, and the third with 
forty-two men, mailing the same offering till tlu; work should 
he completed. The three columns of the south wall were 
tlien laid^by the priest of Grantham, with two hundred and 
twenty men, offering ten marks; andby Ihe priest ofHockam, 
with liis men, presenting twenty quarters of wheat and as 
many of malt ; and by a third priest, with eighty-four men, 
offering six marks, two stone-cutters in their own quarry, and 
tlic carriage of the stone to Croyland. 

Joffred, who had addressed each one as he laid his stone, 
nowi having admitted them to the fraternity of the abbey, and, 
with the benefits of the indulgence, to the participation also 
of their joint prayers and good works — invited the vast con- 
course, which amounted to mor6 than five thousand persons, 
to dinner. Tile day was passed in hilarity, when the straqgers • 
retired, and the great ^Vork began. The public apaVtments 
of the monks, concludes the historian, were soon completed, 
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while the chttrch, rising to the clouds, looked down on ilio 
neighbouring forest, inviting the tAveller to approjudi. 

By means like these, as I formerly observed,^ those noble 
structures were raised, which, at this time, iiotwith>tan<]inig 
the great increase of wealth and skill, nations hardly dare 
attempt. That superstition, as we conceive it, ani- 

mating principle which sometimes planned mid a^j^f'finplisheid 
the designs, may be allowed; but by what ij^ih shall that 
reforming xeal he called, whiclt, some hilndred years al'tcr- 
wards, could raise the massive hammer, and crumble tic* vene- 
rable materials into dust? 

The improvements in civil architecture were not kss pro- 
gi'essive. But -wc must coniine them to the palaci -s, or j ath<.T 
castles, of the nobility; for the buildings oi‘ the cuinnioii 
people in the towns and country, wiiicli were constructed of 
wood and covered witli straw or recds, continued to^be setualid 
and comfortless. Castles %vere everywhere raised by the kings 
and barons for their (defence as w'cll as residence, particularly 
under the first sovereigns of the 'Sormm line. In the reign 
alone of Stephen no less than eleven liundrcd and liltccii 
wrere built. The' earth w'as encumbered by t^«ir weight; they 
were everywhere vseen scowling oppreftsioii and defiance, and 
were often the seats of r^nacity and the repositories of plun- 
der. 'We must not look for elegance in tl'ieir construction; 
nor for the display of tlie liner arts, ivliich dt^coraKnl the 
monasteries and churches. They (‘ome, therefore, properly 
under the description of miliiarjj architecture; and 1‘rom the 
few which still remain, we may form a just idea of their ibr- 
mer sti'engtli and dimensions. They were generally covered 
with lead, like the cburclies; and the narrow windows were 
glazed, admitting a scanty and laint light. Tlie great hall 
alone could cheer the welcome stranger, in -winch the noble 
landlord sat, eneompussed l>y his Iriends and retainers; while 
the full bowl went round, and the jocund minstrels filled the 
spacious room with their songs. 

The Gothic style of building boro a strong resemblance to 
the literally taste of the age. There was little unity in the 
plan, a prodigality of lalmur** in the execution, an<l a capri- 
' eiou^ yariety in the ornaments, in this style the Fohfcraticon 
of John of Salisbury was oomjmsed; and its counterpart was 
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beheld in the massy edififes of the day. Yet these we still 
admire. But \\rould this be the case did not early associa-?* 
tions recommend them to our taste? We turn with disgust 
from the literary productions of that era, because, since the 
revival of a better taste, more perfect models are placed before 
us; and^if Grecian models were^ore constantly in our view, 
slum Id w^A.be pleased with their architecture, which is itself^ 
in all its corr^sitions, equally abhorrent from nature’s simple 
ibriiis? 

’'riie arts of sculpture, painting, '’poetry, and music, though 
tlie writers of the age are loud in their praise, and they were 
pursued with eagerness, exhibited little excellence. The 
ehui'chos, indeed, were crowded with statues; and those 
motives of veneration which, in other days, gave a peculiar 
energy to the Grecian artists, might iiow^ also be supposed to 
animate flie chisel: but a concurj'cnce* of other circumstances 
was wanting in which these times were deficient. It 
must, howuwor, be admitted, that tlie fevival of these elegant 
* arts, and tlie <Jegree of t‘xcelleno# which they attained in the* 
(lark ages, after the barbarians of the north had desolated the 
Roman provim.*es, are to be ascribed solely to what has been 
often termed the superstition of the Christian converts. A 
Elation ot‘ redeq^ivc jihilosophers, #r*of cfdculating me]|;chants, 
would erect no magnificent eliurches; elaborate no breathing 
statues; iii»a word, would not pursue, those art.s which, giving 
a to ('xterual }»Iety. tend al.so to civilize man, und to 

embellish life. 

Tn Jh*uc, wdiere the seeds of taste .were preserved by the 
‘^urvi\iiig monuments of ancient grandeur, the successors of 
Peter, animated by a laudable ambition, expended a large 
portion of their -wealth in beautifying the city, and in build- 
ing, refiairing, and ornamenting cliurches. We read’ of gold, 
silver, and jewels profusely lavished; which, unlbrtunately, 
operated as a temptation to avarice, and, holding out a rich 
reward to tlu? invader, clrew down on the city a succession of 
(•alamilies, which it became the solicitude of the next pontiffs 
•to repair. ^ 

Peart tmr/^wiXB also much practised in this and in other coun- 
tries, not only on the cplings and walls of churches, hut ifi 

' Sf't' ilu* Lin of lito in Anj»s(,:i--ins ninl PJaliJia, or tlio ju iiicixiat* 

jmssligcs (IS stated by Dojmtns, Jinnue I'tt. uc lire. , 
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omamentibag the apartments, furniture, and especially the 
shields of persons of rank. The subjects, we may presume, 
were historical. Portrait painting was likewise sometimes 
pursued. may estimate the tas^e with wliich such works 
were executed from the general standard of the age. Little 
attention Is due to the rapturous strains of contynporaiy 
writers. But it is evident that they well understo^ how to 
prepare and combine their colours, as the b^utiful illumina^ 
tions of books which still exist sulhciently pr^ve. The art 
of painting or vStaining glass, w'hich had been long laiown on 
the continent, is thought to have been brought into England 
in the reign of king *T(.»lm. 

As the time approaches when the modern languages — which 
had hitherto been employed only in the purposes of domestic 
intercourse — ^^vill be enlisted into the service of the muses, 
they will demand peculiar attention. Since I have often 
spoken of the Latin versifiers, I sliould iK>t again return to 
them, unless I could lay before the reader some light eonijay- 
ifitions on wine, or gallantry, or lov6, which might coincide 
with the design of the present work. But nothing occurs to 
aiy recollection, except the well-known lines of '"yValter Mupcs. 
the pleasant archdeacon of Oxford, who has been styled the 
Englisl^ Anacreon: " / 

“ Mihi est propositum in tabenia mori, 

Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 

Ut dicant, cum venerint angelorum chori : 

* Deus sit propitius huic potutori!’ 

Poculls accenditur animi lucerna ; 

Cor imbutuin Hectare volat ad superna j 
Mihi sapit dulcius vinam in taberou, 

Quam quod aqua miseuit prmsulis juncerna. 

Suuni caique proprium dat natura munus. 

Ego imnquam potui scribere jejunus : 

Me jejunum vincere posset puer unus ; 

Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam funus. 

Tales versus facio qaale vinum bibo. 

Non possum scribere nisi sumpto cibo ; 

Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus scribo, 

Nasonem post caiices facile prmibo. 
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Mihi nuijqftam spiritus prophetiae datur, 

Nisi cum fuerit venter bene satnr ; 

Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur, 

In me Pheebus irruit ac miranda fatur.”* 

It was the subject, surely, and not the elegance oPexpression, 
that has acquired for Mapes the appellation which I mentioned. 
He lived early in the twelfth tentury, during the reign of 
Henry I. The archdeacon in his sober moments was a 
great lover of^tiquities, and is said to have supplied Geoffrey 
of Monmouth with the Welsh MS. on the early concerns of 
Britain, which the latter translated into Latin.^ 

Nothing was deemed too humble nor too sterile for the 
labours of the Latin muse. We have seen the drudgery with 
which she toiled in liistory, in describing the symptoms of 
maladies, and in prescribing remedies; and I may add, that 
she was s^^mctimes rc<][uired to exert li^n* genius in versifying 


• Thus ploasamly rendorcd by Hunt 

• I tb'vjst‘*to end iny d:i\^ — ^iu ft ^tt^e^n drinking; 

M‘.>\ ‘<oiuc t.'liristiau b<*ld for me— the gbiss when I ana shrinking; 
'rinit the oht^ruhim may cry— ^wbeu they see jlh' sinking, 

be meft'iful to ti soul — of ttiis gentleman’s way of thinking. 

•• A ubi^s of wine amazingly — cnlightciu'th one's internals; 

' Tis wings litdewod witli nectar — llfiii tly up to snpernnls ; 

Bottles cracUed in taverns — have imicb the sweeter kernels , 

'Di/UJ Uie siijis allowed, to ns — in the college journals. 

“ flvery one by nature bath — a nioubl wbich lie was cast in ; 

I liuppen to lie one of thoM — who never could write fasting, 

By ^ single little boy — 1 v}|oubl be snr]iassM in 

Writing so : 1 d just us hef- — be Ipiiriod, foiub’d and grass'd in. 

‘‘ lAery one by nature bath — a gift too, a dotation : 

J, when .1 make verses, — do get the inspirnti<iu 
< >f the \*Tv best of wine — tUui comes into the nation ; 

It inaketh sermons to ubotmd — for edification. 

'• dust us liquor floweth good — flowTtb forth my lay so; 

But I must moreover eat — or I could not say so ; 

Nought it availeth inwardly — should 1 write till day so; 

But with God’s grace after meat — 1 beat Ovidius Naso. 

“ Neither is tliere given to me— pjophetic animation, 

Unless wdien 1 have eat and <lrank — yea, e.^'n to saturation ; 

Then in*niy upper story — Itath Bacchus domination, 

And IMueJius ruslietb into me,. and beggaretli all relation.”* 

® Leland de Scrip. Brit. 
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grammatical rules* Subjects of a ligllter kind, as the birth of 
a child, the return of* Spring, or the pleasures of the chace, 
came natural!;^ within the pro^dnoe of poetry; biit 1 hiuc 
nowhere discovered a single spark of genius. Beauty of style, 
grandeur of' imagery, boldness of ^conception, and energy oi 
expression, will be sought in vain. All is affected, low, la- 
boured, puerile, , and insipid; the same, as we shall soon 
see, will be the chai*ncter of all productions in tlte niiKlern 
tongues. Yet those versifiers had read the L^in j>ot'ts of a 
better ago, and they seemed to possess a sutficient couunan<l 
of language. Indo'cd, words are never wanting, when the 
mind is really animated, or, to use a more approin-iatc ex]>re.''- 
sion, when it is inspired. It tlam effuses its thoughts in glow- 
ing diction and enraptured strains. Of this we ha\e many 
examples in the early songs of many barbarous peH>ph* in 
which the genuine seeds of poetry may l>e found. The }H‘r 
sons of whom I am sj)eaking were indeed barbarou>; hut 
thry Avovo also the dregs of a corrupted stock in ’srhom all 
vigour had long been extinguished, and -who-were;. contented t( 
write in a language which had lost all its pristiiv energy. Tic 
characteristics of. mental strength were ju’inoipally wanting 
Even their religion, as they viewed it, did nbt elevat<*; am 
battles they seemed to contemplate with a cold indilference 
as they did th<^ various *workijigs of f>assion. As 1 hav< 
before me no cpithalamium, or song of war, of the eliacc. or o 
love, I will present the reader with an epita])h, written lo 
Doniro, whom 1 before mentioned, on many noble rclatjon>(» 
the countess IVIatilda, buried iu the castle, of Carossa, in whiel 
lie may endea\ our to discover whetlier it possesses oitlier th 
])oint of epigram, or the pathos of elegy: 

“ Hos saxo texi cum natis, atque pucliis, 

Qnos Deas ad caulas paradisi ducat et aulas: 

Non li!*;dis mixti, sinceri siut sed evilis, 

Pascaa quo Christi pascant sine* fine benigui." 

It cannot be doubted but that mmic kept j^ace witli it 
sister art. It occupied, as will bo recollected, a ])lace in tli 
(juadrirhini, and was therefore judgc'd deserving of high attim 
^n. But this, I presume, w^as chiefly church music, wdde 
■Ws taught ill all the schools of convents, wdiere it enti'rcd int 
Jlie general course of instruetion. The son oi‘ the empen 
i©tho had acquired tliis singing accomplishment among tl 
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(janons of Hiide-heim. * The professors of the art travelled 
from place to place, and sometimes even came from distant 
(‘ountries, as we read in Bede^ of one eJohn, named the 
singer, who was sent into England from Rome. He first 
taught in the monasterj^ where he settled, and where, it is said, 
he inslrncled tlie brothers, “wliile such as had skill in singing 
r(\<orte(l from other convents to hear him; and many invited 
lilin t') teach in other places.” Still more to prove the estima- 
tion hi wliich ijpus’O was held, the same autlioi* relates,^ that 
a young man, named Cedmon, unable to perform his part at 
an entertainment, and who retired when it came to his turn to 
sing, was afterwards wonderfully instructed in the art during 
Jiis sleep. ISot only did he learn to sing, but to make ver.'^es, 
‘•full of sweetness, in his own language, on whatever moral 
subjeer might lie proposed.” He sang, says Bede, of the 
(reaiioji <4' the world, the origin of map, the terrors of future 
judgment, and the delights of heaven. Subjects lcs> edifying 
and sublime soon, engaged the attention of the singing 
.li'Ibr and of riioir«nuditoi;«'. 


‘ r.eclfs. Hi','. i\. XMJJ 
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TUirteenth oeiitnry : Foraiation of modern langnupes — Tlie roi,)i,n<’ or 
nniuuHY liiiJfrnage — 'rrouvoiirs iiiid tnuiliadoiirs — The stuif of otli(‘r 
(ouniries — Italy — Conduct of the lloniun bishops — rniverj'ities — Other 
crusadfs— And other inonustic institutions — I)i\in(*s and pltiKisojihcrs : 
Thomas Atiuinas — St. Boimvetituiv — Allx rtns Mugnuh — Itoger Hacon — 
itobert Grosteste — The various fortunes of — Historian! — 

ItJiliun — Matthew Paris— Voetry — Saxon and Kng^isli language — Its 
poetry — Latin poetry — Introduction of rhymes — Grrmnnar and rhetoric. 

The Latin tongue, though greatly debased, had hitherto eon- 
tinue^ to he the language of the schools, aNd that in wluch 
the learned wrote. But through the course of many cen- 
turies, in all tlie countries where Latin Iiad heeli spoken hy 
the jteople, a certain colloquial jargon had been gradually 
growing out of it, which bore a greater or less rescmblumre 
to the parent stbek from which it sprung. This \ crnacular 
language of Italy, and its dependent islands of Spain and of 
France, may ]>e traced through a series of vitiating changes, 
to the ancient trunk of the Latin idiom. In the more north- 
ern states, amongst which the language of Borne had never 
prevailed, a similar process had taken place; and as the dif- 
ferent forms, of speech in England, in Germany, in Denmark, 
and in Sweden, acquired some consistency, their origin might 
be distinctly traced to the same northern stock.* Wherever 
the intercourse with other nations had been most ruling and 
constant, the rising language w'as marked by a greater pre- 

' See Menscls Lcitftulcn, j/tt.ss. from which work, would it interest the 
reader, 1 could extract much on the ijrogrcfcs of tlie Germiui langiuijje. 
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valence and commixturo of foreign words. The language of 
Spain was thus affected by the Arabian settlers, and that of 
England by the irruption of the Normans. 

Much has been written on the origin of our modern Euro- 
pean languages ; but if the existence of a parent stock be ad- 
mitted — which is an acknowledged fact in every country — 
the problem does not appear to be*encumberdd with any diffi- 
culties. If we scrutinize the changes which every language 
undergoes in tili Idpse only of a single century, as it is ope- 
rated upon by causes of more or less force or extent, and take 
into the calculation a much longer period, and the action of 
more causes, What striking or anomalous appearance is there 
in the (construction of any modern tongue for which it is not 
easy to acc<junt ? After the fall of the western empire, the 
hosts of invaders who gradually diffused themselves over Eu- 
^rope, by a«slow but certain train of cassation, extended the 
influence of their language with that of their power, till the 
paivnt speech of the country in which* they had establishe ' 
their dominioB, acefuiring •new i(iioms and new terminationj 
with the additi<5n of new words, lost its original form an( 
assumed a new j^ppearance. Or, in those instances in whic] 
the Latin liad acquired a fixed standard — which seemed per 
pe^uated by the j)artiality of the ^eaimed, the rules of th^ 
church-service, and the admired literary i>roductions of* pas 
ag(^s, tlie pa^;ental idiom — embalmed, as it were, in honour 
able death, kept possession of the avenues to science, whilst 
its derivative dialects, or corrupt progeny, were employed in 
collocpjial pitoC(Hirse and the various purposes of coinraoii 
life. Thus one remained a dead, the other became a living 
language. But the progress to this point of separation was 
extremely slow, as the history of Italy would attest. 

It may still be observed, that when languages had ad- 
i anced so far as to be useful, and to be employed even by the 
learned in the common traffic of life, they were not immedi- 
ately •converted into vehicles of literary composition. Nor 
were they reciuisite for this purpose. The habits of educa- 
tiqn, ami the distinction which was enjoyed by those who 
understood the Latin tongue, naftirally attached the posses- 
sors to its use;* and its comprehensive vocabulaiy, which 4ad 
long been applied to the discussion of all subjects, was afiother 
reason for its preference. It was, besides, the wish of those 
>vho atithis period hud any pretensions to intellectual supe- 
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riority, to keep as long as possible the key of knowledge in 
thw own hands; and to mete it out in such quantities, or at 
such times, as might best accord with their interests or incli- 
nations. Independently of these considerations, the languages 
themselves^ — ^which were as yet expressive of little more than 
sensible objects — would have been found inadequate to desig- 
nate the various 'combinations and abstractions of intellect. In 
the meantime, the illiterate, that is, the bulk, of men in every 
country, satisfied with their limited knowled^^e, and with the 
speech which ministered to their constant -wants, cared little 
for the advantages which the language of ancient Home was 
supposed to possess. 

This language, therefore, continued to be the language oi 
science and scientific men; nor w^as it before the twelfth cen- 
tmy, as seems generally agreed, that her eldest daughter, the 
Italian — having acquired a copious and extensive phraseology 
— committed her thoughts to writing, and assumed a new 
character. Still I am inclined to think, though no vestiges 
of such compositions may remain, tliat, in"tb(3 earliest infancy 
of every language, love has found w^ords, anil reduced those 
-words to some measure more expressive* of affection, and more 
likely to attract the attention of the objecit it admired. 

The Provencal is allo^^edjby some Italian writers ^ to have 
been* first applied to literary purposes. 1' bese productions, 
how'ever, though in themselves deserving of little jjraise, form 
an interesting epoch in the history of letters. They led to 
more important results. From them men imbibed a taste for 
reading; or, if they did not read, their ears attested, that, 
though to be deemed learned the study of Latin was necessary^ 
fame might be acquired, and pleasure received, through the 
more homely strains of the vernacular tongue. 

When cliivalry, the fortunate institution of the dark ages, 
enlisted the efforts of every mind, and the prowess of every 
arm in its service, the languages of Europe could be no 
longer mute. 

In speaking of those idioms which had acquired most ma- 
turity, I have just intimated that they were the Provencal 
the Italian. With respect to the .firsts I might more pro- 
f'have said that the language, afterwards *fcno-v^m by the 
e of French, was dividecl into two dialects, both of which 

'■ See TirabosCln, Storia del. Let. ltd. iii. 
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bgre the name of Roniane or Romance, because each was 
formed on the basis of the Roman: that to the north being 
adulterated by a mixture of Frankish and Norman words, 
whilst the dialect of the south was vitiated by wcjrds trans- 
ferred from the language* of the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and 
Alani. The ^iver Loire, not rigidly taken, was their common 
boundary, d'he lirst might be called the Trench Romane. ; 
tlie latter tiio Jt^roven^nl, because spoken by the subjects of 
Raimond, couid: of Provence, well known in the aririies of 
the crusaders. The characters of these dialects, however, 
though owning a common source, were marked by strong 
lines of dilTerence. The Provencal, from a milder climate, 
from a more cojistaut intei*course with strangers, and from a 
closer affinity to the mother tongue, was soft and harmonious: 
tile iVeiich more harsh, as retaining more of its northern 
mixture. •But if we number the countries in which these 
languages w'ore now current, it will be seen that the Pro- 
rental was conhned within the limits*wMch 1 assigned it; 
while the l^encH Romatic, overflowing its natural bound- 
aries, became ffimiliar to distant nations. It passed with the 
conqueror into Jingland, where it w’as previdusly fashionable. 
The Norman settlers rendered it familiar at Naples and in 
Sicily, though here it was v^quishe<l by the sujierior 
fascination of the Italian dial<M. The ta'usaders carried it 
into tiie easf, and planted it in Syria, in Palestine, in Cyprus, 
and at Constantinople, where it was at least as permanent 
as the conquests wffiich they had made. 

As tlje j[irogress of mind in all countries is alike, the first 
essays in the languages which I have mentioned were of the 
poetical kind, or what more properly might be termed 
metrical composition, the authors of which, from the word 
ime niton, to the honour of which they aspired, acquired the 
appellation, in the north of France, of Trouveurs, and in the 
south, of Troubadours. There was. a close resemblance in 
the subjects on which they exerted their powers. They were 
the supposed feats of heroes in military songs, with tales of 
love and merriment, all of which were connected with, chi- 
vahy, and designed to promoter its views. It is, however, 
maintained by modern authors of the late French sclwool, * 
not only that the productibns of the Trouveurs were tHe most 
numerous, but likewise that they show more felicity of inven- 
tion, iind display greater elegance of diction, whilst they 

Q, 2 
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represent those of the T'roubadours as deficient in ima<;er}', 
in interest, and in taste, and producing disgust hy a tedious 
and perpetual monotony. This may be true, but I suspect 
that the cljoicest eftorts of the more northern muse, it* laid 
before us in their native attire,* would be found not gi*eatly 
to sui'pass them in variety of attraction. 

It is not, I believe, pretended that any of these authors 
drew from the original stock of their own minds; though— if 
it can be proved that the first subjects were chorrowed from 
the Ai^abians, or from the east, during the intercourse esta- 
blished by the crusades — the subsequent progress of imitation 
may be easily explained. But whether borrowed or original, 
disfigured hy a thousand def[‘cts of method and style or 
polluted by the grossest obscenities, the compositions of the 
TroLiveurs and Troubadours, whether in prose or metre, evince 
the true character of xlie dialects which they employed; tlie 
talents of the writers, and the taste of those "who recited them 
or w^ho listened to tlie recital. TJiey show more; for w orks 
of fancy, as it lias been well observed, written inf remote ages,- 
ai*e the best, if not the only documents, illustrative of the 
manners and customs, that is, the ojiinions, prejudices, super- 
stitions, tones of conversation, and modijs of life, of the times 
in which they were conip9se<^ When they furnish us with so 
much' valuable information, we' may readily overlook their 
defects; and, indeed, these very defects are the,mselves in- 
structive, as far as tliey mark the progress wliich had been 
made. The historian chronicles the great events of life, the 
revolutions of governments, the characters and ^d<?aths of 
princes, the issue of battles, the altercations of polemics, the 
ravages of war and famine; while the Trouveur or Trouba- 
dour, be he poet, fabler, or romjuicer, explores the. diversified 
scenes of common life, and describes men as they are. If 
the personages whom he introduces are not real, and the 
events which he describes never happened, still the manners 
W'hich he paints are true. 


' The FrciK’li editor of the FahlinuT ou Cotflen, M. Lo Grairi, hits takei», 
ilie liberty to owit, to suppress, to kdmit, find to arrange, os irught seem to 
- please a modern render best; and liis English imitator, Way, in bis 
iiigiily elegant poetical translations, 1ms taken stiil greater liberties. We 
liine Jin! from either the real effusions of the Trmn^ urs, is pretended, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. [The collection formed hy J\l. llay- 
noinud has supplied the desiderutuin.] 
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Among these manners^ though rather exaggerated beyond 
their natural dimensions, those of the monks, priests, and 
physicians, are conspicuously displayed. But, iu truth, what 
was really venerable never escaped the lash of comic writers; 
as the malevolence of man is gratified by beholding that 
lowered by ridicule wliich may have checked his own irregu- 
larities, or held up before him the glass of*truth. However 
this may have been, in respect to the persons of whom T am 
speaking, tJie dHunpositions of the Trouveiirs and Troubadours 
abound with the severest ridicule of such persons and of such 
things, as, in the temper of the age, were highly estimated 
and most genhrally revered. In return, the Trouveurs and 
Troubadours, while they amused the idle and the profane, 
failed iiot to be repi'eseuted, but with little effect, as lewd and 
impious libertines. 

NotwiAstanding tliis state of oppo?;ition, it has been re- 
marked from the evidence of documents, that many members 
of the monastic orders employed their hjisure in writing tales 
fur the minstrels, *or in forming collections of such fictitious 
adventures as, Ve may presume, were most admired. Their 
libraries, in thi^ and in other countries, abounded with works 
of this kind. They were also, it seems, great encouragers 
the rhyming^ art, and en^|ge(J the minstrels to enliven 
their festive ceremonies and entertainments by son^s and 
music,* 

While in the south the Troubadours amused their coun- 
trymen, and diffused some taste of letters by reciting or 
singing ^heir compositions, the Italians caught the fiame, 
adapted their subjects to their owm more melodious tongue, 
and improving both it and them, left their masters far behind. 
For a time, however, attracted probably by the charms of 
these novel productions, they themselves cultivated the Pro- 
vencal dialect ; and we read of many who composed in it, 
and who, in tlie courts of their princes, practised the seductive 
art» of the Troubadours. The Italian tongue, as the historian 
of its literature candidly owns, not completely formed, even in 
the thirteenth century, possessed not those elegancies which 
can allure the poet to its use: tv-hereas the Proven9al, from 
long practice in rhyme and verse, presented an easy phr|iseo- 
Jogy, and was^preferred by the Italians themselves. But this 


See Hist, of Kug. Poet. i. IT). 
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did not last loBg; competition produced ©xcelkmce, and the 
new language of the Italitm cities was soon without a rival 
in every species of compositicm.* 

In the north, the Trouveurs, whose language had been 
carried int& distant countries, conveyed also their composi- 
tions with their language ; and thus we were enriched. BV 
however, it be trfte, as evid&tly appears from their popular 
tales, that they had borrowed mucii fi*om the old bards of 
Britain and Armorica, or latterly from the liisiory of Geoiii'ey 
of Monmouth, "we took back only, as far as these stories 
went, the fictions of our ancestors, clothed in a new attire. 
By the side of the glorious achievements of Chdrlemagne and 
his lierocs. 'are placc'd the exploits of Arthur and the Knights 
of th(; Round Table, and the incantations of the magician 
Merlin are an unrivalled source of wonder. 

Arthur and Charleoiagne, observes the historian of our 
poetry,^ are the first and original heroes di‘ romance, in 
whose chronicles are displayed the characters, the h-ading 
• subjects, and the fundamental fictions, which havi* supplied’ 
such ample matter to this singular species of composition. 
The crusades or the Arabians may have supplied other mate- 
rials : but these tales, divei'sifi^ sometimes, and enlarged, 
still continued to prevail, and to be the favourite topic^^. 
And as Geofircy’s history is fne grand repository of the act? 
of Arthur, so a fabulous history, ascribed to -archbishop 
Turpin, is the ground -work of all the legends told of the 
conquests of Charlemagne and his twelve peers. 

In the commencement, and still more, in the progress ol 
the thirteenth century, the intellectual state of man evidently 
improved. He read, listened, and was amused. This arose 
from the use, in all countries, of the modern languages; for 
though I have dwelt chiefly on two, to w' hich the Italian may 
added, it is certain that no speech was unemployed. The 
Spanish was now formed; and from their Arabian inmates, 


^ Tirabosdii, iv. [See also the works of Feutry, enumerated in the 

Biographic Universdk: Lcs Etrennes dc Earnasse ; Giuguene et SaUis 
Hist. Litteraire d’ Itidia, and Dam’s dc la Mepuhlique dc Veniac. 

, - I am indebted for the substance of this inquiry to the* Erefacc of Lo 
Grand, FffJhMaux ou Contes, vol. i. ; as also to the Preface aixCi notes, rhiefly 
taken from the same, of G. Ellis, in the Eni^lish translation’of the Pah/ianx, 
• by Wuy. 8ec, likewise, the Hiatoire des Troubadours^ and Wartou’s Hist, 
of Eng. Poet. vol. i. dissert, i. * Di.ssert. 1. 
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wliose schools were visi^ by naahy learned Christiana, 
would derive aubjects, whether scientific or amusing, on whieb 
to make trhil o£ their infant powers. The northern dialects 
were more adyanced. They were filiations from one common 
stock;^ among^ which thb Teutonic preserved ks original 
predominancy, and might, therefore, at all times, he deemed 
adequate to the pur})Oses of composition. The fablers visited 
the courts of Germany; and we read of the encouragement 
which they e>ierienced. Even the emperors themselves 
deigned to be their protectors; and as the vernaculai* tongue, 
more fixed and more comprehensive than that of the Trou- 
veiu’s or Troubadours, could represent in its own idiom the 
stories of their heroes, the tides of their love, or the adven- 
tures of their chivalry — we may readily cdtticeive, that if 
they were not possessed of such themes, the countries of 
Germany* abounded with the same gr similar effusions of 
genius. In Jingland w'c kiioAv what was done.'-* 

To tliese causes of intellectual improj'cmcnt must be added, 
at the surau tim^, the. general j)atronage whicli learning 
i‘verywliere cjii)erienced; for while the cultivation of the 
modern tongues wuclcly diffused the elements of a new taste, 
Latin, and the higher studies which were dependent on it, 
were not neglected. It might even happen that these studies 
would be the m?)re vigorously'|>urSued, from an apprehension 
lest these new j)rctcnders to public favour should rob them 
of the fame which they had hitherto exclusively enjoyed. A 
fabler, singing or reciting his tale of wonder to ears fami- 
liarized with the language in 'which it was conveyed, -while he 
interesteTl attention, gained applause, and often received a 
more substantial reward. Had not the Latin language, from 
the long practice of ages, been devoted to the pursuits of 
science, and — what gave it a more imposing stability — ^heen 
cons<;crated in the service of the church, there was, I think, 
at this time, some danger lest it should have given wmy to an 
overbearing influence, and have been lost by disuse. 

Italy — to whose cities, particularly to those of Lombardy, 
the peace of Constance, in 1183, had given liberty — soon ex- 
‘perienced that internal animogities, civil strife, and envious 
rivalry, ratJier than general tranquillity and mutual support, 
had taken plgce of the 6pen and‘ united warfare which they 

^ Meiisel's Leitfaiieii. 5G‘i — 7, 
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SO long maintained against tlie head of the empire. The 
factions also of the Guelplis and Gliibellines — the Whigs and 
Tories of the age — and the renewed contests between the 
empire and tlie priesthood, still more widely ditfused, or more 
deeply impressed, the evils of discord. The chronicles of 
the times are hlled with tin* disgusting recital — and this be- 
tween cities ami citizens, the owners oi' castles and private 
families — of treasons, exiles, homicides, and battles.’ Sicily 
and its dependent states, unceasingly lacerat^l by new pre- 
tenders to the throne, enjoyed but few years of security and 
repose. 

Such, says tlie historian,’^ was the condition of Italy from 
the last years of tlie twelfth to the close of the tliirteentli 
century; and ff letters had ceased to become objects of inte- 
rest, could it have excited surprise? But yet this was not the 
case. Among the so'viereigns who ruled, many IkjkVI them in 
esthriation ; many had cultivated them in early life, and still 
deigned, .among the 4 arduous cares of oflice, to make them 
occasional objects of their attention?, and to encourage and 
reward their professors. New' schools w'ere eDpened. These 
measures w'ere favourable; but the times were yet inaus- 
picious. If the number of students was great, books them- 
selves were scarce; and .still more nu’C were those wlio could 
distinguish between truth and falsehood. ' And was such 
power of discrimination to be expected? If a modern sage, 
intent on some problem, but conscious that his lile w'as in 
danger, should hear the steps of an approacliing assassin at 
Lis back, would he, like Archimedes, trancpiilly pursue his 
investigation? vSuch, at this time, was, in a gr eat measure, 
the condition of the Italian student; and w^e may well be 
surprised tliat so much, rather than that so little, was accom- 
pUslied. 

Italy was now divided into various provinces, not connected 
by any system of general union. Some of tlie states were 
styled republics, wliilst others acknowledged the control of 
princes who had claims of ancient right, or freely chosen by 
the people. Though the emperors, by tbe late peace, had 
ceded many of their rights, ^hey still retained the nominal 
jsovereign dominion, wliich they were ever anxious to exer- 
cise, ' kingdom of Sicily, on both sides the strait, could 

“ Tiriibofichi, iv. l.'L 
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number many ample provinces. Enriclied by munificent 
donations, the successors of Peter enjoyed, even as temporal 
princes, a wide extent of te!*ritory. Many, in short, of die 
cities which were called frer, spontaneously submitted to be 
governed by some one of *their own citizens, reiuSlrkable for 
liis wealth, his fUmily, or his wisdom. Thus had begun to 
be formed those divers civic bo*dies, at onCe so resi>cctable 
and powerful, cjf’ which we al'terwards so freciuently read. 

In sucli a s^ite of things, wiien taste should possess or 
fiishion should influence the minds of the great, literjj^ture and 
tlic arts would he sure to experience an ample share of 
jiatronagc and j)rotcction. Even ambition, or rivalry, the 
love of fame, or the shame of being outdone, ■v^onld not cease 
to op(u*ate in the absence of otlier motives; and perhaps the 
mutual animosities which I mentioned might tliernselves, on 
many ocewioiis, ju-ove incentives to the furtlierance of literary 
pursuits. 

Fredericll., who w'as educated in Sic41y, and in 1218 raised 
to the imperkil thlone, w<as the patron of literature, and was 
himsdf extensh ely learned. Ilis skill in languages, amongst 
which arc r(^clione(l the Italian, German, and French, is 
much celebrated by contemporary writers; and they tell us 
oi‘ the schools or^ academies which ho founded; of the works 
which he procured to he translated from the Greek; find of 
the intellectual ardour which he everywhere endeavoured to 
excite.^ His chancellor, the learned Peter de Vincis, was his 
fellow labourer in tlie meritorious work. The court of Fre- 
•deric, oljserves the historian,*-^ whom T willingly follow, 
ap})eared as a luminous theatre, on wliicdi th<3 learned men 
met Tvdiorn his muriiflc(?nce attracted; whilst, under the shade 
of royal protection, they pursued their various studies and 
gave energy to the love of science. Among tliese were many 
Troubadours. Frederic afforded encouragement to their 
amusing arts, and was himself a poet, as he had cultivated 
the. Italian, or rather the Sicilian dialect, which was the 
language of his early youth.* But the cares of an extended 
empire, the conflicts which his ambition occasioned, and, 
more than either, his unceasing* controversies with the Ro- 
man bishops-*~-by whom he^w'as chai-ged v/ith the commission* 
of every criino — necessarily diverted his mind from literary 


• tJi^ickcr, Hist. Phil. iii. 
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occupations, and obstructed the completion of many plans, 
which, in a reign of more than thirty years, might othemise 
have been accomplished. After his father’s death, Manfredi, 
the natural son of Frederic, showed the same taste for learn- 
ing, and Became its ardent protector. On appointing an 
able professor to the schools of Naples, whicli had been 
founded by the late king, he observed, that in his dominions, 
which were possessed of so miiny decorati6JS, it wjis his 
wish that the liberal arts should flourish, and that his people, 
whom nature had endowed with the richest talents, should 
be pro\ iaed with all the means of instruction J 

While the literary improvement of Italy thus occupied tlie 
attention of its native princes, and whilst by their ineaii>, and 
by the taste which was firising amoiig the independent cities 
of Lombardy, the Italian language was daily compressed into 
streiigtlu softened into'-hanuony, or poii.-hcd into (d^gaiun', the 
sumo object continued to intercet the zeal of the bishops of ilic 
Roman see, who were'-now in possession of wealth, of ttnritory, 
t-and of an unbounded influence. Ecclesiastical sciouce, liow- 
ever, was wdth them the principal concern. Iriiuee the year 
1198, tlui papal chair had been occupied by Innocent ITl. 
who seems to have inherited the spirit of Hildebrand without 
dim'mution or alloy. He had studied first at Rome, then at 
Eolo^ua, and at Paris; whence he returned profoundly im- 
bued with human science, and rich in ecclesiaslicnl lore, llis 
understanding was acute, his memory retentive; and whether 
he spoke in the vulgar tongue or in that of the learned, his 
eloquence commanded e<iual attention. lie had composed 
sundry works before his pontificate; after Ins accession to the 
ehair his sermons and decretal epistles marked him for one of 
the most learned prelates whom the Roman see had possesst^d. 
His great excellence consisted in legal, that is, canonical 
knowledge. This appeai’cd in the consistorial meetings w^hich 
were regularly held, and at wliich he presided and delivered 
his sentiments. We are told that the learned repaired to Rome 
to hear him; causes from all quarters w^ere refen*ed to his 
tribunal; and his decisions were received as the oracles of 
truth. 

^ Srorift della Letter. Ital. n. 

" Vitsi Tun, iii. Snip. Uer. iUd. iii. [M. Dutheil has publislied ^l^ol1lrJue 
of liis I.atiu letter-;,] 
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Tile effects of such an example must necessarily have been 
great: but innocent united it with the influence of rewai‘ds, 
and the obligation of legal ordinances. We read of the pri- 
vileges which he granted to the schools of Bologna and Paris; 
and the acts of the fourth* Lateran synod exhibit the laws 
’Which he revived or enacted, by which tie candidates for lire 
sacred ministry might be provided with prosier means of in- 
struction, the dense shades of genci*al ignorance be more 
efleclualiy disj>^le<l, and new lustre be acquired by the 
church, of which he was the head.^ I have shown the. fair 
side of Innocent, others may delineate his other qualities and 
characteristics* 

Tiie measures of Innocent for the promotion of science- 
ice re fuUowed by succeeding pontifls; and it would have been 
well if these alone had been pursutHl. But they also took up 
. liis views ambit ion, which involved tliem in contests; and 

thus averting theii’ tlioiights from objects which, in our estima- 
tion. ar(‘ alone compatible with theofiicc^of first pastors of the 
church, thcy"t)flen* impeded the accomplishment of the best » 
(•one<Tted pian^. Had theKoman bishops — if possessed only 
of hah' the wealth ivhich was voluntarily bestowed, of half 
the terntories, and of half the influence which they actually 
enjoyed — dirtict<^l the^c most limitqjdnneana to the cultivation 
of scienc^c, and to the moral improvement of the Christian 
world, leaviiig the civil concerns of states in the hands of those 
to whom they more properly pertained, the people of' Europe, 
and particmlurly those of Italy, would never have degenerated 
so far be|pw the .standard of their ancestors. Their mental 
pow'crs, not permitted to become torpid by inaction, would 
have preserved an honourable distinction; literature and the 
arts, encouraged by example, and ))atronisiBd by rewards, 
would not have exi)ericnced the extreme of degradation to 
wdiich they were reduced; and, in short, the dark ages ivould 
not have formed such a long and dreary chasm of ignorance 
and •barbarism in the amials of man. 

The station which those bishops occupied was singularly 
propitious for the accomplishment of the good \fork which I 
have mentioned. They resided* in the capital of the ancient 
world, and ^vtjrc heirs of jlhe imposing ascendency which it. 
conferred; they were suiTounded by the relics of literature 


' Odor, liaytialilus Coiitiii. Anna]. Barou, passim. 
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and the monuments of art. To watch over the moral state of 
man, to provide means of instruction, to correct abuses, to 
encourage the growth of virtue, in one word, to take care that 
the Christian republic received no injury in all its sacred 
relations fo a future state, were th*e high duties of their office. 
The cares which ai’e necessarily inlierent in temporal command, 
and the provisions of family, were placed beyond the boun-* 
dary of tlieir interests. The patrimonies k)f Peter were 
abundant, and having no heirs for whom to p^’ovide, they had 
no moi’e than an interest for life. Possessed of a general 
superintendence over all orders of churchmen, and particularly 
over the monastic institutions, they maintained'an intercourse 
with all countries, and were by this means well a[>priscd of 
tlie characters, the conduct, and the endowments of the minis- 
ters of religion, whom tliey could themselves employ, as 
circumstances might best direct, or recommend to tkc. employ-^ 
ment of others. 

All this, and moi^ than this, the circumstan<;es of the 
Roman bishops enabled them to perform.* AV4iy, then, was 
so little done? Not only was leaiming negiected, and ilio 
darkness in which we had so long walked c;overecl the Eu- 
ropean world, while they were possessed of the powerful 
instruments of counteraction which I have ^ described, but«l 
fear it may be said that the obscurity became more intense, 
ns their means of dispersing it were rendered mope abundant. 
They were seldom wanting in talents, and in acquirements 
they were seldom deficient, lii trutli, tlie election to tlie 
tiai-a generally fell on the ablest men; and they had at their 
command, fitted for employment at home or embassies abroad, 
ecclesiastics who were inferior in ability only to themselves. 

I will not be so unequitable as to insinuate, that as preten- 
sions which arc not founded on right are most readily esta- 
blished in a state of ignorance — die prelates of whom I am 
speaking, were therefore not anxious that the minds of men 
should be enlightened by the torch of science. That their 
prerogative gained much by the ignorance of the times, will 
be denied only by those who have not read the history of the 
times; or who know not wKat is meant by the donation of 
Constantine, and the collection of spurious dedretals. Still, 
let us not wantonly impute disgraceful motives where other 
motives may be discovered. The pontiffs partook of the 
common lot of human kind; were themselves ignorant. 
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though in a less degree than their contemporaries, and want- 
ing critical discernment, but possessed of wwldly prudence, 
they embraced with little scrupulosity the advantages that 
wei’e offered to tJjeir acceptance. But at the moment of this 
acceptance, and indebted *as they certainly were for power 
and unbounded influence to the gross ignorance of the times, 
they ceased not, in their discoursclj and in their writings, to 
lament the evil tb wliich they owed their aggrandizement, and 
to devise ineans^br the improvement of the Christian world. 
In the progress of this inquiry I have often related tlie ex- 
pedients to wliich they I'esorted for tliis x>urpose. 

I am aware that I have yet given no direct answer to tin* 
question — AVliy the Roman bishops performed so little, if, 
from their station, their talents, and their Imbits of life, they 
had so niucli in their ])ower? The history of their ]»oiitificates 
‘ ^will best sbIvc the difficulty. And here I would not refer the 
reader to any distant jieriod — though, in the progress of any 
period, sufficient light might be collected-*-but coniine his view 
to tJiat wliiclids more immediately before him; I mean, to the 
thirteenth century. At tlie commencement of this century. 
Innocent 111. occupied the papal chair, and Boniface VIII, 
at its termination. In perusing the history of the lives of 
tlKjse prelates, iK^wdll discover, thaj though they were men of 
high endowments, and not indifferent to the cause of Idttors. 
other intercuts were nearer to their hearts, or at Igast were of 
su(‘h overwhelming magnitude and such urgent imx^ortance as 
necessarily to absorb the main powers of attention. To ac- 
quire territory, and through it the more effectual means of 
aggrandisement; to extend the prerogative, and by its appli- 
cation, as occasions served, to exercise an unlimited control 
over clmrchincn ; and to make even crowns bend to the sove- 
reignty of the tiai’a, were concerns compared with which 
those of literature w’ould appear but as trifles liglit as air. 
That such were the views of Innocent was manifested by the 
series of his actions, though I have sufficiently remarked, 
that his time was often otherwise engaged. 

^ When, after a hundred years, seldom distinguished by any 
change of measures, Boniface was called to the helm, a papal 
historian^ thus sums up the events of his pontificate: casting . 
Lis eye, says over the face of Christendom, and embrae- 
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iiig its concerns, he undertook to pacify Italy; to recal the 
Sicilian kingdom to its duty; to confederate Spain with 
Gaul; to compel to terms of peace Philip of France and the 
English Edward; to deter Adolphus, lately raised to the 
German throne, from the invasion of Gaul; to unite in the 
bonds of friendship the Christian commonwealth, which, as if 
the Saracens sulTiced not to elFect its ruin, seemed intent on 
its own destruction; to reduce, by an armed: association, the 
Greek schismatics to ol>edience to the Hoipan church; and 
again to rescue the Holy Land from the hands of unbe- 
lievers. 

Such were the designs of Boniface, in few of which he suc- 
ceeded; hut every attempt, as it had happened to Innocent, 
involved him in difficulties and contests. The princes who 
opposed their views were rendered only more untractable, by 
menaces and anatliemas; schemes of moral or Intellectual 
improvement, which, however wisely projected, can be ncconi- 
plished only in repose, were entirely frustratesd, or oxpo- 
o rienced a very partial success. Those who, 'by a proi>ci* 
application of their influence, might have renovated the state 
of man, or have retarded liis intellectual decline, left him 
plunged in the abyss of ignorance and superstition. The 
circumstances which attended their deaths^ were peculiarly 
awfui, and what has been said of one may be sai<l of botl), 
that they died beloved by few, hated by many, and learc.d 
by all.” It can no longer be a question wdiy so little was 
done by them.^ 

Amongst their works, and those of contemporary princes, I 
mention^ the foundation of schools or academies, on which 
I may further observe, that these places now ac({uire(l the 
more dignified name of tmiversities. Hitherto the i>ublic 
studies had been limited to certain branches of learning; but 
as the views or desires of men were enlarged, the whole circle 
of sciences, as far as the allotted period of time would allow, 
did not appear to be an object beyond the compndiension of 
youthful minds. Schools then, which professed to embrace 
all the sciences within their walls, and to appoint masters to 
, were properly denomiikated universities, of which Piiris, 
ut the year 1215, is said to have set the example. This 

‘ lie that is curious to peruse tbe history of these pontiff!-', may consult 
Ivaynahl. Aimtil. iieury, xviii. xix. Muratori, Aniittl. d’ltaJ. iii„ lUr. /tal. 
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was soon followed in other countries, and particularly in 
Italy, where almost every city, owing to the beneficence of 
princes or of pontiffs, was honoured with the distinctive title.* 
To this title j>rivilcges were annexed, by which the students 
imd }>rofessors acquired dJfetiriction, and were formed into a 
graduated society. 

We cannot doubt but that learning was •advanced, as the 
means of instruction were thus multiplied, and as men of 
talents could readily find a theatre on which fame and an 
iionourabie maintenance might be acquired. But the studies 
U) wiiich most attention was paid were not those of polite 
literature. A taste fur these was still wanting, or, wliat 
amounts to the same, that fostering encofuragement was with- 
held which is afibrded only in tlie more advanced stages of 
society. The civil and canon law', theology, and tlie more 
abstruse jiliilosopliical researches were iimlently followed : the 
‘two first, because they constituted the sure path to preferment, 
wliilethe metaphysical sophist never fail-ed to acquire celebrity 
and ap{dause,iii tiic field <^f disputation. Where the ablest 
prof'essors tauglit, as we saw in tijo case of Veter Abaihu’d 
and otluTS, young men still continued to despise the hardships 
of long and expensive journeys in order to become their 
lu^arers; and we read on many lists, the names of our own 
counirjmcri. Among these, not d few became tlien/?clvcs 
teachers even in the schools of Italy, for as Latin was their 
common language, every man of talents might as])ire to tlie 
vacant efiab’S. In reading tlie annals of these times, it was 
often with a lecling of concern I noticed, that when a city 
by any pTtrticular proceeding had given offence to its political 
head, emperor or king, or had irritated a Homan bishop by 
o]q)Osition — the usual jmnisliment, by command or inttu'dict, 
was to inhibit its professors from teaching, and to disperse its 
scholars; and this at a time when tlie ignorance and bar- 
barism of the age were the topics of complaint, for tlie 
rc.iHoval of which the schools themselves had been esta- 
blished. 

Schools, then, and professors, there were in abundance, ami 
as far as oral instructions, otherwise termed lectures, could 
prevail, tlie:»c were ainplo means of education; but bcK>ks, 
were still scar^‘e, and without their aid the memory \V(>Lild 

, ‘ Sec Tiriibosetii, iv. 0. 
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soon prove a treadierous repowsitory. The work of transcrip- 
tion was necessarily slow, laborious and e^cpensive, while the 
Siationarii, as they were called, that is, men who trafficked 
in books, made large fortunes by lending them out to be r(?ad 
at exorbitant prices, not in volum'es, but in detached parts, 
according to the estimation in which the author was held. 
The monks, it is Said, lal)oui‘ed, but their copies were inclosed 
in the cloister; and what was executed by hired artists in 
the universities, could satisfy the demand^ only of few. 
No increase of libraries was to be expected. To have at- 
tempted to amass volumes when so many of an ancient date 
had perished, and the modern supply was so inadequate, 
must have proved an useless ‘undertaking. 

Anxious as I am to trace the rise and progress of every 
cause which may be presumed to have contributed towards 
the revival of letters, I shall be allowed, I trust, flroin what 
has been said, and what udll hereafter be detailed, to leave 
unregarded the expeditions or crusades* to the east, which 
« w^ere so frequent in this century. Three had been achiewed 
when the century began, and six more succeeded in its 
course, of which the last was the second fatal , attempt of the 
French monarch, Louis IX. With this the phrenzy ceased. 
Dangers and oifiiculties, ^calamities and disorders, and the 
enorra’ous waste of blood and treasure, which hitherto had 
been despised as of no moment, became at last^ objects of 
more cool calculation, by wliich improvident zeal was abated 
and inconsiderate enterprise repressed. The feeble remains 
of the Latin establishments in the east then rapidly declined, 
and were utterly overthrown before the expiration of the 
century. 

Modern visionaries do not hesitate to assert, that the cru- 
sades were a source of benefits; and tliey reason as if 
they knew that a body of scientific men— such as was ‘ ap- 
pended to a late memorable expedition to Egypt-:— intelligent, 
observant, and competent to the deepest researches, had 4ic- 
companied the armies. One advantage, I am not unwilling 
to alloiv, though that is problematical, may have accrued t<) 
literature from the nine crusades; and that is, the acquire- 
ment of certain Eastern tales, by which the sto.ck in trade of 
the Trouveurs and Troubadours is thought Vo have been 
, marvellously enriched.^ 

' Sec Plist. of Eng. Poet, iii. 
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At this time Italy, and soon afterwards other countries, 
were admitted to the parti cij^at ion of a widely diflerent he- 
nelit, hy '\\'hieh the progress of letters really received an 
additional impulse. When the primitive vigour of the early 
established monastic societfes had declined, 1 rom^irked tliat 
the institution ol'iicAv orders, particularly of that of Citeaux, 
hy generating a new devotional ein^rgy, gave a renewed ardour 
to the practices ’of piety, and as far as they were prescribed, 
were favourable to the pursuits of science. But these orders 
also soon degene]^ated, 1‘rom tlie operation of the same causes; 
and it became necessary, lor the due sup])ort of the religious 
character, and more, eileetually to silem*e the clamour of 
many enemies, to foj-in establishments winch, by tlie austerity 
of tlieir manners, tlieir contempt of riches, and the gravity 
and sanctity of tlieir external deportment and maxims, might 
ensure suej^<\ss to a design of such impo^rtunce. The century 
Is remarkable* for tlie number and variety of the new mo- 
nastic establishments^ — which shows tliut the spirit of man 
was labouring for 'expansion — but 1 shall pass by them in 
ord<n* to conic the two mendicant orders of Saints Francis 
and Dominic. Tliese were formed on the plan wliich I have 
just delineated, and woiulerfiil is the admiration whicli they 
sopn excited. Their founders, indeed, Avere men of uncommon 
piety; simple in ' tlieir language, gentle in their maihuTS, 
patient of insults, forgiving injuries, and contemning Avealth. 
TJk.*, children of Dominic were loss austere in their }>nictice 3 
than those t»f Francis, to whom it was enjoined that they 
should consider tlicmselvos as pilgrims and strangers in the 
world; should possess no j)rop<‘rty in lands, nor any endow- 
ments in houses; should support thmnselves by the free con- 
tributions of the faithful; but should, on no occasion, receive 
money. The extraordinary code of laws to which tliesc 
men submitted is pervaded by a wonderful spirit of humility, 
of submission to a ruling Providence, of good-will to mankind, 
which is tinctured by no views of party, no self-interest, no 
human policy. A society of ])hilosopIiers was seen to arise 
in the Christian commonwealth, who by an easy effort could 
pfactise the sublime lessons whi:jh the sages of Greece had 
boastingly delivered to their followers. What an ancient poet 
said of Zeno, t?;fe father of the Stoic school, eaurire docety et 
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m^}enit discipuhs, laight with more propriety be ap})lied to 
Francis, the holy citizen of Assisium. Assisium is a town oi' 
Umbria. 

St. Dominic was a Spaniard, of the illustrious house of 
Guzman, and born in the diocese of Osma. He studied in 
the new schools of Palencia, displayed talents^ and became 
well skilled in the controversies of the times. He was distin- 
guished by his zeal for the orthodox faith; and we first read of 
him in the missions of Languedoc, warring in company 
with his bishop against the Albigenses. ‘ Moderate men, 
however, hoped that his gentle manners and characteristic 
benevolence would moderate the too ardent propensities of 
zeal. The tribunal known by the name of Inquisition had 
already been established; but under the guidfincc of Dominic 
it afterwards took a more regular form. From this incident, 
which in a more distant view at least augured dq., benefit to 
literature, it may perhaps be thought that 1 liave unadvisedly 
connected with it thc^ name of Dominic. 

'The first years of the thirteenth ^jcntury^witiiessed the rise 
of both orders. Both the founders visited Jiome; and we 
may be permitted to conjecture what were the looks and 
the reflections, of the *high-minded Innocent 111. when the 
lowly Francis — presenting himself before him with the rujes 
which he had drawn up, modelled on the letter of the gospel 
maxims — explained his views, and implored the sanction of 
his authority. The pontiif hesitated; made some objections 
to the practicability of the plan; but Anally yielded his assent. 
Nor can we doubt but that he had sagacity to foresee that 
such societies, while they laboured to reform a vicious age, 
must, if duly encouraged, prove able auxiliaries in every at- 
l<empt to enforce just obedience, or even to extend the boun- 
daries of the Boman prerogative. 

Europe, in all its regions, was soon in possession of colonies 
drafted fipom these establishments, from whom the most active 
exertions might be expected; on which, combined with an 
unblemished name, their existence was at stake. Other 
monastic orders, when they had sustained the first years of 
diflicuity and hardship, and had acquired wealth, were fio 
longer dependent upon precarious aid. Tlie mendicant friars 
l(3ft the day to provide for itself; and, like birds of the 
air, neither sowed, reaped, nor gathered into barns. That 
two institutes of this description should everywhere have been 
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embraced with ardour, have risen rapidly to celebrity and 
imjK>rtance, and havti commanded universal veneration, will 
not appear extraordinary to those who have observed the 
mighty operation on the human mind of’ anything uncommon, 
particularly ’vlicn stimulated by the warm impulse of devo- 
tional sentiment in an age of ignorance and superstition. 
They soon acquired an unbounded influence; 'filled tlie highest 
posts; taught in many universities; became the animating 
soul of tlie hierarchy; and even on many occasions entered 
into the cabinet:? of princes, and presided over the interests 
of nations. The Roman bishops, sensibh' of their utility, 
heaped favouFS on them; and sometimes it is thought in- 
creased to a mischi(3voiis extent their privileges and exemp- 
tions. 

But in wh.at did they l^enefit tlie cause of literature? 
Francis l4msolf tvas utterly void of learning: and aware of 
Its too fre(jiient incompatibility with sentiments of self-abase- 
ment, he did not wish that his followers should indulge a 
taste for hmpan %cience^ They were directed, however, to 
travel wherever their presence could do good; to converse with 
persons of all ranks; to instruct the young; and to exhort 
the multitude. * The Dominicans, because public instruction 
wgs the main end of their institution, even acquired the 
appellation o^prlachimj friars. And had tluy atteiiij)fed no 
more than tliis, they would liavc done much, not only in a 
moral light, *but in reference to general improvement. Awed 
by their external gravity of deportment, the people listened 
to tlieir admonitions, and insensibly acquired habits of reflec- 
tion. TlTeir manners were humanized, and their minds en- 
larged. The preachers addressed them in the vernacular 
tongue. This tongue, therefore, by exercise, and more by 
becoming the vehicle of new combinations of ideas, acquired 
fluency and copiousness. One of the early disciples of 
Francis, brother Pacificus, had been a celebrated Trouveur, 
wlio^ from having learned how to engage attention, would 
now lead it to objects of higher importance and moi*e calcu- 
lated to promote intellectual improvement. In one word, it 
gfeems to me that, taking society in the state in which it was, 
ignorant from long neglect, and vitiated fi'om the operation 
of many caiisej^ but with a strong thirst for knowledge *and 
propensity for improvement — no better means for the pro- 
motion of this end could have been devised than what the 
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friars praised. They lived as it were with the people, of 
whom they formed a part; but retiriag occasionally from 
their view, and again appearing with an air of increased 
gravity, they made their way more effectually to the heart, 
and, fixing the principles of virtud in many minds, prepared 
the soil for the reception of every species of intellectual im- 
provement.* 

Though I said that the humble Francis was void Of all 
learning, I should ha\'e added that he had some turn for 
poetry, and composed in the vulgar tongu^ of Italy. Tho 
subject, we cannot doubt, -was moral; and it is not proved 
that he w^as not, in point of time, the first ])oct of his country. 
He had visited France in the ca]>iicity of a merchant; had 
listened to the songs of the Troubadours; had witnessed their 
effects on the public mind; and returned home |)rej)()ssessed 
in their favour and iu that of the French people. ?• Hence it 
is said he acquired among his countrymen tlte name oF 
Francis. Thnt lie iiknself should afterwards have become a 
, versifier, but from motives more pure aiitfon subjects more 
edifying, was natural. « 

Should it be insisted, that the first members of these socie- 
ties w'ere illiterate, it must also be admitted that this ceased 
to be the character of their immediate successors. The spirit 
of riv'tdry between them and the orders of the old establish- 
ment, clerical and monastic, would soon urge them to vigorous 
exertion; the possession of the good-wdll of the multitude, 
and the consciousness of an ascendency gained by the force 
of natural elo(tuence, w^ould prompt them to employ the means 
by which that possession might be secured and thiTt ascend- 
ency be increased. They well knew^ that the study of the 
best models, particularly of the ancient fhtliers, could alone 
supply those means, and to them tliey would not fail to liavc 
recourse. In fine, the desire of excellence and of honest 
fame, which perhaps is never extinguished in any bosom, 
would suggest that the paths of science which had led other 
men to renown were equally open to the children of Dominic 
xind Francis. And we shall soon see, that from this family 
issued the most celebrated scholars of the age, 

. Whilst other countries received the first visits of these 

^ On the rise mid early j>rop:ress of these wndicant orders, consult miy 
ecclesiastical writers, particularly Helyot, Hist, (k-s Ordres Mounst. vi. 
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aealous men, Englami was not deprived of their '^exertions, 
la U 221, the Dondnicans, whom our countrymen, from the 
colour of their upper garment, called Black Friars, landed in 
this country;, and within Ahrce years, they were followed by 
the Franciscans, or Grejf Friars. It is also -worthy of remark 
^because it shows that the acquirement of science was 
ali’cady in their view — that the university of Oxford became 
their favourite station, wliere they were kindly received, and 
where they socm opened their schools. S])eaking of the 
Dominictins, tlie Oxford historian says:^ ‘‘In a short time 
many of them became eminent in the walks of theology and 
philosophy.” 

The Franciscans in the meantime made a rapid progress, 
collecting new members to their fraternity from all sides. 
They secured the public favour by tlieir irreproachable lives, 
-and obtained establishments in the principal cities. They 
enjoyed great celebrity at Oxford; and^s tlie confined limits 
of tlu ir iirst^ dwelling could not contain the multitudes that 
flocked to therUj the benevolence of wealthy friends enabled 
them to commence a more spacious edifice, during the con- 
struction of wlfich men of science and of birth were seeh^ 
“^bearing stones and mortar on their shoulders.” 

Robert Grost(?stc. afterwards bishop of Lincoln, taught at 
Oxford at this time with great celebrity; and being an 
admirer of this ii(*w colony of friars, he was easily induced to 
read lectures in their scliool. The scholasticism which I 
have described was still in vogue, and there was a great 
confluent of auditors. The superior, -who was himself void 
of learning, but who gloried in the talents of his professor, 
was anxious to ascertain if possible what progresKS the 
scholars had made, and he accordingly entered ,jthe school 
one day as they were rehearsing tlieir questions, when he 
found to his astonishment that the subject before them was 
^micther there he a God? “Alas, alas!” exclaimed the 
good man, “ignorant sim]>licity is daily gaining Heaven; 
while these learned disputants are arguing about the existence 
of Heaven’s Master.” After thi^ he became solicitous to turn 
their minds Jo what he been told to believe more 
substantial stv.flies; and for this purpose he procured from* 
Rome improved copies of the Decretals. 


Hist, et AiUiq. Univer. Oxon, 01. 
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After the reluctant depai-ture of Grosteste, other learned 
doctors continued to lecture in the Franciscan scliocds; out 
of which, as records state, proceeded men of deej) erudition, 
who did honour to Oxford, to tlic nation, and to foreign 
universities, by their theological and pliilosophical profi- 
ciency.^ On the. death of Grosteste, who had ever shown a 
pecuHar attachment to the two mendicant orders, he be- 
queathed his own works, if not all his books, wiitten mostly 
with his own hand, to the Franciscans of Oxford. Indeed 
these men are said to have been active in collecting whatever 
was excellent or rare in literature, and so abundant w^ere their 
means of doing it, that copious libraries were fonned in all 
their convents; wliiLst the secular clergy and otliers, ashamed, 
as may be presumed, of their remissness^ made the laudable 
measiu*e a serious subject of complaint.^ They objected that 

from the want of means of acquiring learning, the whole 
clerietil order must b^. absorbed in these friars/’ 

As yet neither Oxford nor Cambridge ^iiad jiny endowed 
■foundations, afterwards called colleges, uiib^ss it may be 
those schools in the former place said to have been founded 
by Alfred, which were much neglected at this period. But 
before the close of the century, we read of Baliol, and Mer- 
ton, ivid University, the'*’ latter founded indeed by Allred, 
but now restored and more richly endowed. Cambridge, at 
the same time, could boast only of Feter-house. 

The advantages, however, wrliich Oxford seemed to enjoy 
jQrom the impulse given to its studios, and the favour shown 
to the new-comers, were soon interrupted by jealousies and 
dissensions, which the conflict of oj>positc interests had a 
strong tendency to produce. But at Paris, where the same 
orders ha4 Ijeen received, the disputes were more violent 
and more continued, especially between the Dominicans and 
the university. They may be seen in the histories of the 
times; for it is no part of my province to describe them, 
to furnish details of the contests among the mendicants them- 
selves, or the intestine divisions of the Franciscans concerning 
the sense of their founder’s rple. 

The use of modem languages, the compositions of the 
Troubadours and Trouveurs, the state of Italy, ^the patronage 
of ^jrinces and of some pontiffs, the establishment of new 

* See tlie liistory juRt qiioied, ® Ibid. <7. 
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schools or tiniversitics, and the foundation of new monastic 
orders which I have mentioned, were the principal means by 
which an increased energy appeared to be given to the 
studies of the thirteenth pentury, and the public mind pre- 
pared for a more comprehensive improvement. 

Thomas Aquinas^ was amongst^ the first, or rather was him- 
self the first scholar of the age in theology, and in the various 
branches of philosophy as they were then taught. He was 
bom in Italy about the year 122o, and was styled in the 
schools the Anf/ctic Doctor, After completing liis first studies 
ho entered into the order of 8t. Dominic, went to Paris, and 
thciicc to Cologne, where theology was taught by Albert the 
Great, a member of the same order. Under him was laid 
the foundation of his future fame. After this we read of him 
as himself theological lecturer in the various convents of 
Jiis order ^t Cologne, and at Paris, wh^re he was admitted to 
the degree of doctor: and then in Home. About the year 
1269 he once more visited the French capital, where his 
prcHciice wa^ ardently desired; he then returned to Rome,* 
from which city, at the request of the Sicilian king, he went 
to Naples. n«re his lectures closed. Called by Gregory X. 
to assist at the ecumenical council whicli w'as held at Lyons 
in 1 274, lie fell 5ick on the road and Qied, liefore he had com- 
pleted his fiftieth year. 

Aquinas^left numerous works; and though it is plain, from 
the many points whicli he incidentally discusses, that no scien- 
tific subject had escaped his notice, yet lie had directed the 
mighty |iOvvers of his mind principally to theology in all its 
<lepartments, scriptural, dogmatical, and moral. He wrote 
commentaries on the Master of Sentences, and on mmiy books 
of Scripture; a collection of various tre^itisesin seventy -three 
numbers, besides other works; and to crown the whole, liis 
celebrated Sum of Theology divided into three parts. To 
these we may add his Commentaries on the books of Aristotle, 
whb was then generally deemed the oracle of all philosophical • 
science. I have remarked how imperfect the translations 
of the works of this great man then were; but I have seen 
It somewhere observed, that t6e comments of Aquinas, not- 
withstamling t^very obstacle, may bo deemed superior to 

X. 

‘ Sec Joiirdiiin’s Rerhervhesi sur Ics trnfiticfiona Lainwa iVArhtote, lor 
some i)otices of Aquinu^, Hoger Bacon, .Tolm of Salisbnj-)', Aile- ' 
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tliosc of the Arabian and to many of the Greek writers. But 
with respect to the science of nature, fis it is founded on ob- 
servation and experiment, it was equally hidden from them all. 

I do not pretend to have recently studied tlie works of 
Aquinas; but there was a perio<f^in my life when I read 
many of them with attention; and the following wa§ the im- 
pression whi(^h tlie perusal left ujmn my mind. Jiis genius 
seemed compr(4iensive and penetrating, his erudition had 
passed the houndai’ies within which the leapiing oi‘ the age 
was confined. His questions were drawn from an accurate 
survey and a luminous division of the several subjects. His 
manner of n^isoning was closely argumentative; his eonolu- 
sions were deduced from evidence, and guided by the received 
rules of the syllogistic art, and the whole enforced and illus- 
trated by texts of* Scripture, by passages from the ancient 
fathers, and as often as there was opportunity by the siq)posed 
opinions of the Stagyrite. It is plain that I allud(3 princi- 
pally to tlie Swn of Theology, But in thi^ Sum are many 
ithings which must appear trifling, oi' rather the offspring of 
a mind ranging without control through the ideal world 
of metaphysical abstractions and fanciful chimeras. "Ibis, 
however, was scholasticism, from the magic inlluence of 
which no talents could that time he ..expected to be 
exempt, as it constituted the field on which alone they 
could be exhibited with applause. The terms also whicli 
were then used, though obscure to our perceptions and 
dissonant to our ears, were the familiar technicalities of tlie 
art, to which the whole reasoning process was at thiit peri(\d 
attached. 

The language of Aquinas, which is always perspicuous and 
precise, occasionally approachi‘s, where the subject will allow* 
it, to the confines of elegance; and hence wc feel the more 
impelled to lament that a mind of such superior powers had 
not received a better direction, or a different culture; and 
that his judgment had not been matur<3d and his taste refined 
by an early intimacy with the great authors of Greece and 
Home. But this is, in fact, only to regret that he lived in 
the thirteenth century. With these helps I do not think it 
would be too much to say, that Thomas A(juinc,s would have 
known no superior, even in a much later period than that in 
.wdiich he lived, and 1 believe no equal.' 

^ Soe Biipiii, Bib. Eccles. Brucker, iii. Tirabosebi, iv. Fabric, Bib, 
liat. raed. ajtat. iii. 
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Contemporary with Aquinas was Bonavcnture, a native 
also of Italy, a friar of the Franciscan order, who studied 
with him, who flourished in the university of Paris, and who 
died in the same year. ^His master was our countryman, 
Alexander Hales, who embraced the same monastic*professioii. 
The pu^guits of Bouaventure were the same as those of 
Aquinas > and he w'as second to* him only In talents, by the 
exercise of which, and more by the eminent virtues which 
were (‘onspicuoqp in both, lie acquired the reputation of a 
great and holy man. He was created a cardinal by Gre- 
gory X., and raised to the see of Albano ; and having accom- 
panied him to the council of Lyons, where he gave signal 
protjfs of liis extensive learning, he died in that city before its 
close. His works arc principally theological and ascetic. 
They are not so numerous as those of his illustrious contem- 
^porary, n8r so deeply tiiic^tured with philosophyj but written 
in 11 Ki same spirit of scholasticism, where scholasticism could 
1x3 admitted, and^wilh the same ardour Tor the propagation of 
reIigiou> tru»h and disinterested virtue.* 

1 have meiltioned Albertus Magnus as the master of 
A(piinas, and Alexander Hales as the master of Bonaventure ; 
tlie first, a German and a Dominican; the second, an ICnglish- 
iilan and a Franciscan. Of Alexayder 1 shall only say, that 
he taught with applause, and wrote in the usual style on the 
usual subj(^!ts of the schools.'^ Albertus, as the epithet of 
Magnus may insinuate, took a wider range, and traversed the 
intellectual, the theological, the moral, and the physical world. 
He was pnwillingly promoted to the see of Ratisbon, wdiich 
he relinquished within three years, when he returned to the 
repose cell and to the exercises of public teaching. He 
died in 1280, leaving works behind him which have filled 
twenty-one volumes in fofio.^ Those who have read these 
works, which comprise commentaries from Aristotle, on the 
Scriptures, and on the Master of Sentences, sermons, miscel- 
lanies, and lucubrations on nature in her productions and 
j)henomena, havtj asked with surprise, What could have 
caused him to receive the appellation of the Great, unless it 
were the geometrical bulk of hfe labours ? But in this re- 
spect we judge avitli little equity. The j>erusal of that which/ 


» See the snrae authors, also Cave, Hist. Lit. 

See Lehiiid, tie Scrip. Jlrit. 

^ Dupiii, Cave, and Bib. Lat. ined. setat. i. 
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in the present improved state of human knowledge, is calcu- 
lated to excite only disgust, was then heard with vivid admi- 
ration, when Albert lectured in the schools of Cologne and of 
other German cities. I will besides observe, tlmt at this 
time ever^ eminent teacher aajuired some distinctive appella- 
tion, as the stibtk, the irrefragable^ the seraphic^ angelic. 
This w^as the fa^on of the schools, proceeding either from 
whim, or from a ivish to render a marked homage to the 
virtues or the peculiar talents of the professq^rs. 

Amongst the advantages to the cause of literature which 
seemt d to result from the institution of tlie monastic orders, I 
think that J omitted one which was already become manifest. 
We have seen the learned teachers, whatever might have 
been the country of their nativity, jjass from city to city, dif- 
fusing knowledge and inciting t4> the ac/quisition by their 
example. They sonafetimes resided many years hi a place,, 
at other times their stay was transient, but at all times it 
was regulated by of the superior, ^nd that w^as done 

which lie deemed expedient. It did not depend on the in- 
dividual inclination of Aquinas whether he studied in 
Italy, at Cologne, or at Paiis; or whether hettaught in these 
or in other cities. This was prescribed by the propiT autho- 
rity, and he obeyed. Thus a comraonweahli of letters "wks 
established, first for the benefit of the order, and then for 
that of the public of all nations. The ablest members of this 
fraternity went in search of leamiug wherever it could be 
obtained with most convenience and advantage, and after- 
wards distributed the same through a hundred ijhantjcjs. 
The Latin language, which was known to all, was the uni- 
versal vehicle of communication. Before this thet^e was a 
general complaint that teachers could not be found unless 
the salaries were adequate to their wishes. But when the 
monastic orders began to teach, men of the first talents en- 
tered themselves in the list of instructors, and from that 
moment the partial attachments of kindred and of country 
being generously suspended, the abilities of individuals were 
devoted to the good of alL But Paris was the principal 
theatre, which was frequented by an incredible number of 
•students, so fascinating continued to be the aimdemical exer- 
cises, and so*' ardent the love of public disputation. 

I could pursue with pleasure the long list of able men 
who, from this and other countries, continued in an unmter- 
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rupted succession to profess tlie scholastic art. I might men- 
tion John Wallis, a Franciscan, who, having studied at Oxford, 
taught in Paris, where he acqtiired the name of the Tree of 
Life, and of whose talents jmd erudition Leland s]jeaks with 
his usual exjiggeration. To him 1 might add Jolm Pecham, 
of the order, who studied in Oxford and^in Paris, in both 
which cities he lectured, and afterwards went to Lyons and 
to Koine, where he acejuired great distinction by his legal 
knowledge, and where he was raised to the vacant see of 
Cantf*rbuiy. I could mention John of Paris, a native of 
that city, andJLiichard Middleton, the first a Dominican, the 
second a Fi*anciscau; and Giles de Colonna, an illustrious 
Koman of the order of 8t. Austin, wlio studied and taught 
in Paris and other cities, and who passed his life in many 
honourable and learned toils. These and many others, some 
^st‘cuiar ecclesiastics, , but fur the greatest pail members of the 
iK^w religious orders, were constantly ^employed as I have 
represented thent in diffusing science, such as it was, and 
fomenting the ytemry arHouri of the times. 

Hut there is one man who must not be thus transiently 
noticed — I mean Roger Bacon, born early in the century. 
After finishing the elementai'y studies of grammar at Oxford, 
he devoted his t\1iole attention to philosophy, the receives of 
which he investigated tvith a sagacity w^hich was hitherto un- 
exampled. • Having his mind thus richly stored, he repaired 
to Paris iu the company of many other youths. Paris, ob- 
serves tlie historian,'-^ was now much frequented by the 
E 4 igiisli,#and particularly by the Oxonians. Here Bacon 
found a copious variety of intellectual nutriment. He sedu- 
lously applied himself to languages, to history, to jurispru- 
dence, to the mathematics, and to medicine; and closing the 
wdde circle by theology, he was appointed to a public chair, 
and received academical honours. His own conntry was now* 
to be benefited by his learning. He returned to Oxford, and, 
by !he persuasion it is said of Grosteste, (if not earlier,) the 
friend and pati’on of the order, entered among the Franciscans, 
He prosecuted his former studieg in the retirement of a cell; 
took a more ^iccuratc survey of nature and her laws; metho- 
dised the sciences, and particularly the philosopby wliich he* 

‘ See LelaiKl if<‘ Scrip. Jirit. Cave, Hist, Lit. also Hist. Culver. Oxon. 
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had deeply imbibed; and by the help of languages, especially 
that of Greece, accumulating observations which the common 
herd of scholars found it impossible to obtain, opened a way 
to new inquiries. A mind lilic his could observe, could in- 
vestigate, and could invent, but it was not possible to advance 
without instruments. He is said himself to have co,jstrueted 
instruments, to have engaged the ingenuity of othirs, and to 
have expended a large sura in the purchase of books and 
the prosecution of experiments. Fi‘om the titles of his works 
it appeal’s that perspective, astronomy, optics, geometry, the 
mechanic arts, chemistry, and alchymy, were amongst his 
favourite pursuits. He delivered lectures upon these and 
other subjects. 

Leland, in his usual style, wishes for a hundred tongues and 
a hundred mouths, that he might be able to celebrate the 
wonderful discoveries of Bacon as they deserved. His con-' 
temporaries were le^s adulatory. Many wondered, but in 
their stupid admiration they ascribed his ih\'entions to the 
black art. In his knowledge of the Hebrew, and the Greek 
languages they saw nothing hut a medium of holding a secret 
intercourse with the devil, and tlie same suspicion was con- 
firmed by the lines of circk^s mid triangles. Nor were these 
the surmises only of the* vulgar; men even oT some education 
entertained the same; the brethren of his order refused to 
admit his works into their libraries, and are said to have 
procured his incarceration. 

In the progress of man towards improvement there are 
certain stages, which, if too rapidly passed, appear to retard 
rather than accelerate his advancement. The discoveries of 
Roger Bacon were productive of little benefit to the thirteenth 
century. His contemporaries could not appreciate tlicir value, 
and ascribing them to necromancy or supernatural agency, 
they added new strength to former prejudices, and increased 
the obstinacy of ignorance. On his side, the philosopher 
despised the boasted learning of the schools, not considering 
that tliis very learning, by giving exercise to general talents, 
was perhaps best adapted to prepai-e the mind for that degree 
of liglit wliicli was tardily but gradually davvnii^ around it. 
■Speaking of . his own times, he says: “ Ne'^er was there 
such a show of wisdom, such exercises in all branches and 
' in all kingdoms, as within these forty years. Teachers are 
cvcrv’"’bere dispersed in cities, in castles, and in vilfages, 
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tiik<*n i^articularly from the new monastic orders. Tct never 
was there more ignorance, more error. The common herd 
of students, j)oring over their Avretched versions (of the works 
of Aristotle,) lose their time,, their application, and their 
monc}'. Yet if the senseless multitude applaud, they are 
satislied ’’ He elseAvhere says of those versions, tJiat if he 
had thenk in his power they slwuld be committed to the 
dames, as serving only to perpetuate error and multijdy 
ignorance. 

The opinion ^f his own talents and acquirements was 
widely different. In his Opus3£ajtis\ addressed to Clement lY., 
speaking of himself lie says, that from the time he had 
leimied his alphabet he hud spent forty years in the study of 
the sciences and languages, but that now, in the. half of one 
year at most, lie would undertake to communicate ail his 
knoAvledgg to any diligent man possessed of a sufficient ca- 
pacity of retention, under certain easy conditions, which he 
mentions. He doubts not but that within three days he can 
})ut it into tl\e poVer of^such a man to learn the HebreAv ^ 
longue in such, a manner as accurately to imdfirstaiid what 
may be necessary for the elucidation of the scriptures. He 
will infuse the Vreek language in the same space of time, so 
tUaft Avhatever lias been Avritteii concerning 'theology and phi- 
losophy shall be clearly comprehended; and as to geometry, 
it shall be fully developed in one Aveek, and arithmetic in u 
second. "Vf hat opinion must Ave form of the extent of the 
knoAvledge whicli could he communicated with this singular 
rapidity, or ought we to lament that friar Bacon has not left 
bMiiWl Mm an art of teaching so inestimably valuable? He 
died about the year 1284, and was buided in the Franciscan 
convent at Oxford.* 

I thought to liave closed this vicAv wdth Bacon, but Gros* 
teste, Avlioin I have more than once mentioned, demands some 
further notice. He also had studied in the sister universities 
of yxford and Paris, in the last of Avhich he acquired the 
knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages and of the 
modern French. To these were added the usual stores of 
philosopliy and divinity, andsucji other learning as the Gallic 
academy could ^supply.' As a teacher in Oxford, his fame 

^ Sec Jiunv oil this Rxlrnimlinury miui in the Hhl. Vnivurs. Oxou . — See 
also Leluml, Cuve, ice. His Maju$ was p;i Wished iu 173;.h * 
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was gretft. lie wrote at the same time and published a treatise 
on the Sphere and on the method of Computation, with other 
philosophical tracts. His efforts were equally distinguished in 
theological and scriptural res^ch, in wliich he was assisted 
by his knpwdcdge of the Hebrew and the Greek, which he 
occasionally translated. Roger Bacon, who was remarked to 
be very parsimonious of hir praise, speaking of the Qualifica- 
tions of a translator, observes, that Grosteste alorie c<mld be 
said to understand the learned languages. He adds that he 
was well acquainted with the matheinati\5s and with per- 
spective.” fsh»thing indeed was unattainable by him. But it 
was not before tbe close of life, when he had collected round 
him learned men and learned works, that he was able to 
translate accurately. ‘ 

He was a great admirer of the French language, which he 
sometimes prei'erred Jo Latin and to his own, wher llie sub- 
ject which he treated was popular, and he wished to engage* 
the attention of the great. Such was his Manual of Sin, 
In what has been called the religious allegoiy of the Chateau 
^ Amour, in which he represented the fundan'cntal aitieles of 
Christian belief under the ideas of chivalry, lie manifested 
a fondness for the metre and music of the Ffench minstrels. 
In this respect also his views were bencivolent, but as the 
example of so eminent scholar would necessarily induce 
imitation, the practice of writing in French served still more 
to impede the progressive improvement of the Fnglish lan- 
guage by rendering it an object of less attention. It has 
been well observed, that, in the infancy of language and com- 
position, nothing is wanted but writers, and at this JR^rlod 
even the most artless have their use.^ 

Grosteste could not esca|)e the accusation of necromancy, 
but his virtues were so exulted, and his reputation in the 
sdiools was so high, that when a vacancy happened about 
the year 123d, he was called to the see of Lincoln. He ma- 
nifested great wisdom in this important charge, but opposing, 
as became a Christian bishop, the extortionary system of tlie 
Roman court, which at no time was more severely felt, 
he incurred the displeasure- of the pontiff, and was cited to 
appear before him. It is related that he obeyed the sum- 
mons, when he ably defended the cause of Ills church, and 

See ffist* Univers. Oxon. sub aa. 2 Hist, of Eng. Poet. i. ii. 
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was dismissed. Others say that ho was afterwards excom- 
municated. Howevmr this may be, and however high he may 
stand in the estimation of many as the champion of ecclesias- 
tical liberty, his principles on the unbounded latitude of the 
Homan prerogative and its*exercisc were not founded on any 
just views of the primitive discipline, noi^was there less ser- 
vility iin^is conduct nor less adulation m his language, 
than if he nad been plunged in the deepest abyss of gross 
ignorance and obsecpiious superstition. This is attested by 
his wntings.^ When Innocent IV. indeed presented his 
infant nephew to a stall in Lincoln cathedral, his indignation 
was roused, and he expressed his opposition with a beaming 
fortitude; but when, in conformity with an order from the 
Homan nuncio, the bishop about the same time began to 
assess the clergy, and to collect a tax without the consent of 
the king^and when even that king, though the weak 
Henry HI., complained — Grosteste made use of the following 
remonstrance: ‘^^Your majesty must be sensible that the 
authority and ]jrecept of .our supreme bishop compel us to do 
this, whom not* to obey would be as the sin of witchcraft, 
and as the sin of idolatry.” On another occasion, when the 
same prince refused to surrender the regalia of Winchester 
into the hands of a bishop wdiom the pontiff approved, the 
learned Robert, with some indignation, remarked, thsit “ by 
so doing he evidently opposed him to whom, whilst all other 
princes w^ere lx)und in fealty, he, by the charter and oath of 
his father John, under the severest penalty, was especially 
subject,” And speaking of the power of bishops, he hesitates 
"Siy that it is derived fi'om the plenitude of the 
papal jurisdiction.” I could multiply the instances of these 
sentiments.-* Grosteste died about the year 1253; 

Were I to speak of such works of this prelate as I have 
seen, 1 should say that, though they certainly announce 
talents and reading, they are destitute of elegance, and evince, 
no ^acquaintance with classical authorities. But still, when 
compared with those of friai' Bacon, who seems to have 
utterly disregarded all embellishments of style, they may bo 
deemed entitled to some encomium in point of scholarship.^ 

1 See Append, ad Pascicul. reruni Expetend. ct Fugieiid. U, 244. 

« Ibid. 

3 Lelaud, Cave, AugUa Sacra, ii. Bib. Lat. med. aetat. iii. 
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Both these great meu, it seems, had cultivated the Greek 
and Hebrew languages. The first had never been utterly 
neglected; and the means of acquiring the second were amply 
supplied by the Jews, who, from the time of the Norman 
conquest, had been permitted to Settle in the country. In 
Oxford they were iMimerous, ■where they acquired pi’operty, 
and opened a school for tlie instruction of their i)eople 
and of many Christian students in the Hebrew ‘^literatiire* 
But towards the end of this century they were banished; and 
the suddenness of their dismissal obliging them to sell their 
moveable etiects, great stores of manuscrij)ls wore ))urchased 
by tlie convents, and collected by the curiosity of individuals. 
The friars of Oxford, prompted doubtless by tin*, zeal of 
lloger Bacon, arc said to have signally enriched themselves 
on the occasion.^ 

As the name of Aristotle has been often mcnlion-'d, it may 
not be uninteresting briefly to state the various fortunes* 
which liis authority ex 2 )erienced in the (‘ourse of this century,* 

^ y)urticularly in the schools of Paris. That all the translations 
of his works which had been hitherto circulated in the west 
were remarkably inaccurate, may be asserted on the evidence, 
of Bacon, and on that of other writers.'^ Still' they continued 
to be read, and to have fhe force of oracles. In tlie. best ages 
of thfe Christian church,*” not only the Ijatin fathers — wlio 
might be thought incompetent judges — but even the Greek 
had objected to the use which some were disposed to make 
of the writings of Aristotle and of other philosophers in 
explaining the tenets of their faith. They affirmed that its 
simplicity would be corrupted, and its truths bew’ilfiei"e^f* m,. 
sophisms. But nothing could check the arrogance of the 
conceited pretenders to science. Platonism owed its intro- 
duction to the Alexandrian doctors ; but Aristotle soon 
acquired a predominating sw^ay. Thi.s increased as scholas- 
ticism became established ; and the reader will recollect the 
triumphant career of Abailard, and the complaints of •the 
more tc^mperate St. Bernard. That sophist, with those who 
followed in tlie same path, were denominated the labyrinths 
ofjFrance, whom the spirit of Aristotle had inspired. 

A provincial synod, which was held in Paris in li?09, in 

' Hist. Autiq, Oxon. 77, 

2 Hist. Univers. Oxon.«ttb iin. 1272, 
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consequence of some recent errors, ordered, that such works 
of the philctsopher as liad been lately brought from Constan- 
tinople and translated in Latin, and had begun to be read in 
the schools, should be burned, and that no one should here- 
after either read or keep them in his possession, flfhey are 
generallj^ described as treating of metaphysics. Six years 
after this^^a Koman legate, despatched by Innocent III. in 
order still further to re^gulate the schools of Paris, directed 
that the dialectic or organum of Aristotle should be studied, 
but forbade the*perusid of bis metaphysical and physical 
works, with their commentaries. In 1231, a rescript of 
Gregory IX., ^not mentioning his other works, ordains, that 
those on natural ])liilosophy — illi naiurales — ^which the 
pro\ incial synod had interdicted, should not be used in the 
university till they had been examined and purified from all 
suspicion ^f error. In 1265, the regulations of Innocent III. 
Vere confirmed by a legate sent by Clement IV. ^ 

lip to this period, such appear to has*e been the fortunes 
of Aristotle in the school^ of Paris, which, though they expe- , 
rienced some fkictuations, still rather gained ground; while 
some, even in these schools, little regarded the papal orefi- 
naiices, and elsewhere, as at Oxford and Cologne, the works 
of the Stagyrite continued, as they had previously done, to 
engage the attention of the learned. But what is •most 
remarkable in the history of opinions is a command, issued 
about the year 1261, by Urban IV. to Thomas Aquinas, 
directing him to translate and write a commentary on the 
works of Aristotle. The works were translated, though not 
bf^tflffaas, who wrote a commentary on those books, among 
otliers, which had been so severely proscribed at Paris. Tlie 
same had been done by Albertus Magnus. Urban was him- 
self a philosopher and devoted to study This circumstance 
wiU. account for his conduct, as likewise for that of his 
cessor Clement IV,, who in the first year of his pmitifidafe, 
12^5, and four years at most after the command given tO 
Aquinas, renewed, through the medium of his legate at Paris^ 
the prohibition against the works of Aristotle,*^ 

’ In the following century, the, attention of the popes was 


1 Ivan. Lfuinvius de varia AristotcUsfortiim . — Also Sist. Univers. Oxon 
sub au. 1272. 

* Launvius ut ante, Tirabosebi, iv. 1 72. 
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slili occupied by the writings of the philosopher, but they 
gradually obtained an increase of favour and indulgence. One 
work after anotber was licensed, tlioiigh reclamations were 
sometimes heard, till the public voice linally triumphed; and 
Aristotle «becarae, as the oracle of the schools, by a formal 
decree of the univeVsity.* Such is the uncertainty of* human 
approbation, and such are the vicissitudes of huinau/op inions. 

From the accuracy which the scholastic m(?thod had in- 
troduced in every process of reasoning, and from the ai'dour 
with which it was pursued, it was natural, a priori^ to Jiave 
concluded that other studies would liave rxpcrientfcd its 
ejects; aud that the evidence of reason or ol'iiicts, rather tliaii 
dogmatic ass(*.rtion or vulgar prejudice, wouhl he sought jin<l 
preferred in every inquiry. This I should have paiTicularly 
expected in the writers of history. But neverthch^ss in his- 
torical compositions we still perceive the same wanhof critical 
discrimination, the same fondness for tlu' marvellous, and the 
same excess of credulity, as we noticed in the writers of the 
dai'kcst period. TJiey likewise express the same confidence 
that they shall gain ci’cdit with their rciaders. • 

Some good-natured apologies have been offered for iliese 
defects. What guides, it is asked, had they? What lights 
by which to discern truth from falsehood ddiey had the 
classical works of the ancients, which have become our guides, 
and which it is pretended that their monks were perj^etually 
transcribing. They had the same general nature as ourselves; 
the natural world presented the same laws to their contem- 
plation as to ours; they had the same passions to delineate; 
they had the same experience of the deviation f rom 
the liability to error; and, in short, the gi*eat line of distinc- 
tion between truth and falsehood was as clearly perceptible 
in the thirteenth century as it is in the nineteenth. But they 
manifested no solicitude iu the detection of error or tlie esta- 
blishment of truth ; they carelessly overlooked the line o* 
distinction between them ; and they artfully preferred .the 
puerile and the marvellous, which constitute the deliglit ot 
an ignorant age, to the simple exposition of facts. It was, 
perhaps, a willingness to comply with the popular appetite 
for tales of wonder and prodigies whicli mgek credibility, 
which induced the writers of liistory to be less wary and 


^ Launviurt, at ante. 
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scrutinizing; than tlieir contemporaries, the schoolmen, in the 
investigation of metaphysical truth. 

Tlie writers of Italian history arc divided into those who 
have left Chronicles of General History, from the earliest 
times down to their own*days; those who have treated on 
the his^ries of some particular state, or pi-oviuee, or city. 
These aiV numerous, and are sdinetimes written in Italian, 
but oftenS* in J-ratin — generally in prose, but sometimes in 
verse. In recording the events of modern times, it is agreed 
they display mudJi truth and accuracy, and tlieir narratives 
liav<^ an air of simplicity and candour which irresistibly con- 
ciliates belief.* Hut in respect to times long anterior to those 
in which they wrote, th<^y merely repeat what w^as before 
said, whilst tliey labour to augment the mass of fabulous 
matter, and hence tlieir eom])ilutions possess no value. ^ The 
taste of Miritiiig history in verse not peculiar to the soil of 
'Italy could never have gained admirers but in an age when 
the single difiicuby of the execution wa^ presumed to consti- 
tute a pcamliar merit. I'bcy thought that the truth ol' history 
was improved by b(‘.ing versified. 

Though the subject is little descTving of notice, except as it 
show’s — notwithstanding the great learning of many, and their 
higical aeutencs^the general dcli^itmcy of intellectual cul- 
tni-e, 1 w’ill mention that the celebrated work which aftei^ard, 
on account ^of its supposed excellence, acquired the appella- 
tion of the Goklen Legend^ appeared towards tlic close of the 
century. It was a compilation of tlie Lives of the Saints, of 
tvhi(!ii the materials were brought together from all quai-ters, 
wWtf S^TKch tissue of fabulous extravagance. It was written 
by James da Voragine, an Italian Dominican, afterward arch- 
bishop of Genoa. The popularity of this w’ork did not cease 
with the times in wliich it was written; and though, in order 
to exculpate its author, who had taught the sciences and was 
famed as a public preacher, it is said that he merely collected 
what had been wiitten by others, it still remains an irre- 
fragable proof of the genuine taste and credulity of the 
individual. Indeed, the love of the marvellous was so pre- 
dominant in his character, that when he published a Chronicle 


* See lieriiTii ItaJ. Scrip, in -wliicli compilatiou is gheii the valuable part 
of these liirtturies, introduced by learned profuces. 
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of the city of Genoa, he took care to embellish it with the 
decorations of the Golden Legend} 

Other countries had, at the same time, their historians. 
The conquest of Constantinople by the Latins was written by 
Geoffry Villeliardoin, a Frenchmfan, who accompanied the 
expedition; and the history of the rei^n of Philip Augustus 
by Rigord, wliile William Ic Breton celebrates! same 
reign in Latin verse. The interesting history of the life of 
Louis IX, in French, by Irinville, his confidential friend and 
companion, properly belongs to the following century. But 
I may be permitted to jiass over these and other wTitcrs of 
history, the general character of tvhpse w’orks has been faith- 
fully delineated, and to pause at that of our countryman, 
Matthew Paris, the learned, the candid, the exact monk of 
St. Albans. 

- P'ew incidents of kis life are known. It appeals that he 
had early acquired the cliaracter of a morigerous and well- 
disciplined monk, as riie was employed, at t)ie request of the 
Norwegians, to reform the manners, of the monastic order in 
those countries; and we find him much favoured after liis 
return by our reigning prince, Henry IIL W^e ar«'. told 
that, from ancient times, it liad been the practice in the 
British court to maintain a chronicler at the king's expens*:i, 
who \ittended hi.s person, and whose ofTiee it was to retMird 
events. It is added, that the record was not opened during 
the prince’s reign, nor during that of his sons; but was cai-e- 
fully preserved among the archives of the realm. Whatever 
we may think of the truth of this precautionary measure, 
Matthew Paris certainly lived much in the family of" 
was with him ** in his palace, at his table, and in his closet,” 
where he received from his mouth the minutes of many 
transactions, which he committed to writing with the general 
events of the times. This he himself relates. To knowledge 
thus acquired, and to daily observation, he added a deep 
research into the records of former times; an insight Into 
general science, and the lighter embellishments of the arts. 
His hand- writing was beautifully elegant, and be under^^tood 
design and painting, manyn, specimens of wdiich served to 


* The Chronicle, without its fables, is edited bv Muratori, ix. Scrip, Eer. 
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decorate hi^: historical productions, lie died in the year 
1259.» 

The principal work of Paris is his Jlistorki Major,- 
jmsing the reigns of the eight first kings of the Noiman 
dynasty, from the year lf)66 to 1259. It is aclmowledged 
that tliis work — the events of three and twenty years ex- 
cepted — '^as written by Roger dh Wciitlovcir, a monk of the 
same convent, which Mattliew only transcribed, with a few 
alterations, and with an addition of the succeeding events to 
the time of his own death. What follows, to the year 1273, 
the close of the reign of Henry III., was supplied by William 
Rishanger, -^Vho was also a monk of St. Alban^s, and the 
chronicler of Edward I. An abstract of this work, under the 
title of Chromca, since called the Historia Minor, and con- 
taining some events omitted in the larger histoiy% was like- 
wise coE^iiled by Paris, w'ho also vrpote the Lives of the 
Otfas, the two Mercian kings who founded the abbey of St. 
Albans, as well as tlic lives of the twAaty-threc abbots who 
had governed th(3 monaatery. • 

For sincerity of narration, truth of colouring, and extent of 
information, t|ie Historia Major may be justly deemed as 
valuable a work as this or any other age had produced. 
Though Matthew Paris were nc^t •the sole author, yet he 
made it his own; and us he is chargeable with its def<!fcts, he 
is entitled^ to the praise due to its excellence, if we except 
perhaps the two ; Williams of Malmesbury and Keuburg, 
the most Latin of our Latin liisloriographers is the monk of 
St. .^ban’s. His style, however, is unequal. It is sometimes 
l%Si‘ark'ablc for its spirit or its elegance, and at others for its 
inflation or its insipidity; or in other words, it is ever in 
unison with the character of the age. IVIiat is most singular 
in him redounds much to his praise. He was ever a warm 
advocate for justice and for truth; whilst abuses, of every 
description and from whatever quarter they might proceed, 
p»ovoked his inexorable enmity. His humour has been 
thought too severe and caustic: Trojan and Tyrian equally 
smart under his lash; and it is with strong approbation we 
see that when monk, prelate, T^riiice, emperor, or pope, has 
incurred Ifis «displeasure, that is, has deviated from what in 

* See the Prefaces aud Testimonies prefixed to the London edition of, 
Matthew Paris, by Lr. Watts. 
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his appreliensioii was the line of roclituths he is unre.%*rvcd 
iin his censure, and his language is that of vigour and intre- 
pidit^ Those who have been too servilely devoted to the 
Hog® court have blamed this undaunted freedom of the 
English monk, whom they represent as ill-alfected towards 
their bishop, and have seized witii avidity every oppertunity 
of aspersing his fame, vilitying his eonduert, exposing his 
councils, and loading him witli invective. “ Take from the 
work,” says the learned Baronius,‘ ‘‘these fatal blemishes, 
and I will call it a golden volume, admirabi)^ compiled from 
authentic doeurneiits, and faillifully reporting their contents.” 

It would not be diiFicult, from the Annals of tiie illustrious 
cardinal themselves, to prove his censure ol‘ the worthy- histo- 
rian to be unjust; for he staled only the grievances which 
were felt, and re-echoed only the loud complaints wbtc'h were 
hear«l in every couiitry, and in none more than m his owui. 
But this belongs not to me. I will further only observe that 
the history of JMattliciv^ Paris abounds with various informa- 
jtion concerning the transactions of. other states and other 
churches, and that the whole is interspers(.tl with, many 
fabulous narratives, which, whilst they alforded entertainment 
to the readers of the thirteenth century, arc to us an addi- 
tional proof that no mind, however liiglily cultivated and 
richly -stored, can wholly <!sca])e from the influemai ol‘ the 
eiTors and prejudices which abound in the times in which he 
lives. It is the tribute wdiicli intellectual su}»eriority pays to 
the inlirraities of our common nature. 

When I spoke of the French ])oets, the Trouvours and 
Troubadours, I observed tliat the Prt)veneal, whicli was rilb 
language of the latter, was cultivated by many natives of 
Italy; while no experiment was made on the versifying 
powers of their own tongue, or it was used only for the pur- 
poses of collo(piial intercourse. It is indeed a<lmitted 
that no example of tlieir prose- writing had been discovered 
which is more ancient than the middle of the age; and 
when the Sicilians, the Tuscans, and others, made their first 
essays, they were void of elegance and harmony. I do not 
pretend to have ascertained irhy they were wanting also in 
fliat bold imagery and those wild a[>j)roaches to the sublime 
f«ffJpch are observed in the early productions of more northern 


Aimal. Ecclos. suh an. {){>(», n. r>;j. 
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nations. It might iiidt'cd be conjectured that, as the Italians 
were no more than +Iic mutilated and adulterated reliqm^^ 
ot' a people that hud once been great, and not a priniiiive 
race rising into manhood with vigorous luxuriance, only 
feeble and imiguid efforts, ‘rather than those of a •vivid and 
irreguL'Irly daring character, were to be ex])ected. The 
observation, if foumled on any truth, will cfjually apply at 
this time lo other European nations, and aecount in some 
degree for the faint and debilitated insipidity of their ])oetical 
compositions. Another reason may have been, that feeling 
no elevation oi‘ mind from the influence of manners, or the 
views of religion, they Avere satislied with adopting any tale 
or pojnilar subject Avhich was presenfed to them, and which 
thr;y clothed in their own homely attire. TJie historian of 
Italian literatui’e, with all his pai'tialities, has, on this subject 
at least, nothing interesting to produce, and Ave may leave 
this soil of HcvSperia Avithout regret.* 

But shall we elsewhere find a soil at all more propitious 
to the muses? 1 Iiave np antiquarian taste, that is, I cannot 
discover elegance of form in the Avorks of art, because they 
liai)pen to be s^nalizcd by rust and the s(‘ars of age; nor do 
I trace the lineaments of genius in the pro<luctions of intellect, 
becausti tlieir jd\^*aseol()gy is obsolete, or the copies of them 
arc rare. The productions of France and England Awre at 
thi.^ time ^»o very similar, from the constant intercourse 
between the tAvo countries, that it may seem indifferent from 
whicli side of the* channel I select specimens of the poetic 
art. The only perceptible difference Avns in the diction. 
We iNorman-Frencb was indeed still spoken at our court, 
and was in gent'ral use among the nobility and their de- 
pendents, but the Anglo-Saxon or English was advancing 
fast towards a definite and characteristic standard. 

The fabulou.s history of Britain, written in Latin by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, that is, translated by him into that 
language from the British or ALrmerica,^ about the year 1125, 

. » Storin della Lctterat. Ttal. iv., of which the whole third book deseives 

to be read. 

2 The origtujit copy was brought into Kngland by Oualtier, as before 
noticed, jirchdeiu-ou of Oxford, and committed to the care of Geoffrey. Tlie 
translatiou is allowed to have been executed by him with a certain purity, 
but with little fidelity, as many variAtions and additions sufficiently prove. 
See Hist, of Eng. Poet. Dissert, i. 
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had excited a very general curiosity, but it could be read 
only by scholars. It was therefore, as soon as might be, 
translated into French by Robert Wace, a native of Jersey; 
and about thirty years later, that is, about 1185, a Saxon 
version was made by one Layamon, a priest. Both versions 
are metrical, and the Saxon 1 should have said was ^ken or 
imitated not from the Latin, but from the French trans* 
lation. 

From this incident of a Saxon poetical version for the 
use of the people being made so late^ and also from the 
Clironicle which is entitled the Saxon being itself coeval 
with the death of king Stephen, wliitb it relates — those who 
are learned on these subjects have inferred that the Saxon 
language, “ pure and unmixed,” however degraded by the 
Norman ascendancy, continued to be generally spoken down 
•to the close of the twelfth centurj’^, when it began ih be more 
blended with the Norman*Frencli and to assume a new 
character. 

, To me there appears more of system than of truth in this 
notion. The Saxon, from the time of the Norman conquest, 
must necessarily have experienced a gradual alteration in its 
phraseology and idiom, lliough the eonrjiierors and the con* 
quered did not cordially, coalesce, we must recollect that 
Frencsk was the language of the prince and of his nobles, 
amongst whom the soil and the riches of the country were 
distributed.^ French was the langujige wliich opened the 
avenue to protection and favour: it would accordingly be 
spoken by the higher clergy; be employed on ma nx occ a* 
sions of civil intercourse; regulate the discipline ancTtacties 
of the military force; and we know that it was the language 
in which the new laws were written, and justice was admi- 
nistered. On the other baud, it is probable that the con- 
querors themselves, in whatever style of haughty seclusion 
they may be thought to have occupied their castles, would 
at least maintain some intercourse with their vassals, and 
would often be inclined to learn the vulgar tongue, from 
expediency or from choice. An interchange of communica- 
tion of this kind would gradually affect both tongues; but we 
know which was finally compelled to yield the palm to its an- 

A ITistnire d£ la langue Fruncais, by Gabriel Henry, appeared at Paris 
•ju 1611, if Tols. 6vo.] 
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tagonists. The Saxon, which was the language of the people, 
triumphed over the idiom of the conqueror; and iK'fore the 
middle, of the thii’teenth century it is allowed that the Nor- 
man-French, though necessarily kept alive by our connexion 
with the continent, surrendered its claims to generaWurrency, 
afiter having contributed something to the copiousness or the 
ixnprovera<uit of the national spee(%. 

But wliax I wish most to insist on is, that the English which 
was spoken and written at this time did not exhibit a more 
glaring dissimilitude from the Saxon of a preceding period, 
than wliat every language, exposed as this had been to tlic in- 
roads of another tongue, must unavoidably have experienced. 
In truth, more than this perhaps none of our antiquarian 
writers mean to assert, though sometimes they seem to say 
more, and to hx on some certain epoch when a comi)lete 
change w<is ejected as if by a sudden revolution. “ The 
most striking peculiarity,” says a recent ingenious author,^ 

“ in the eslablishinent of our vulgar •English is, that it 
appears to have v<.Ty suddenly superseded the pure and legiti- • 
mate vSaxon from which its elements were principally derived, 
instead of becoyiing its successor, as generally has been sup- 
posed, by a slow and imperceptible process.” And this he 
conceives to hav^i hai)pcned about j;l>ti year 1180, when the 
two nations, laying aside their antipathies, began to life to- 
gether in aipity and to participate in a common literature and 
language, “In 1216,” he adds, ^ “the change maybe con- 
sidered as complete.” Tliis year coincides with the first of 
Henry III, Yet, referring to these times, Dr. Johnson says, 

“ Kimerto the language spoken in this island, however dif- 
ferent in successive times, may be called Saxon; nor can it be 
expected, from the nature of things gradually changing, that 
any lime can be assigned when the Saxon may be said to cease 
and the English to commence.” 

If tJie reader will now turn to the volume which I have 
quoted, and compare together the Saxon ode on AthehtaiHs 
'victory? Layamon s translation,^ wliicli has been mentioned, 
of Wace’s Brut, from GeofiTrey of Monmouth, and the de- 
scription of the land of Cpkaine^yyiiih the succeeding poems, 
he will be able to form an accurate judgment on the subject. , 


* Sper'imenfi of earhf Enqh^h Poetry^ ii. 404. 
lUd.i. 70. ‘ Ibid. 14. < Ibid. 61. 


* Ibid, m. 
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In the ode, which was written more than a hundred years 
before the Conquest, he will read the pure Saxon, unmixed 
with any foreign alloy; in Layamoifs imitation — of a more 
recent date by two hundred and fifty years, and more than one 
hundred from the Conquest — tlie same language will be seen, 
but greatly altered, and far more intelligible to anfEnglish 
ear. In tlie desc^-i]>ti<)n of Cokaiiie — a jioein of th^ beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and theretbre by a few*}'ears only 
removed from Layamon — ^the Saxon language will present 
itself, as is ])veteiided, completely rendered' English, that is, 
the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman will be melted down 
into one common tongue. 

To this opinion I cannot subscribe. I see in the latter not 
so great a deviation from Layamon, as there is a d(?viation in 
Layamon from the ode on Victory; and yet the autliorroundly 
asserts that Layamon’s ‘‘phraseology docs not (*(>ntain a word 
that we must necessarily refer to a French origin, and that it 
may be considered as simple and unmixed, though very bar- 
barous vSaxou.” It is not mixed -with French; but it has 
evidently undergone a diange, and is ru])idly ?ip])roaching the 
confines of that state when by the admission of aftnv Norman 
words, by >vhicli its grammatical eonstmetion is not atfected, 
it assumes the name of English. To this I readily assent: 
my dpinion, whicli is founded iqioii tlic pidpable change in the 
language is, that from tlie time of the Conquest,- if not from 
that of the Danish invasion, a revolution ha<l beini gradually 
taking place in the Saxon speech; and not that, in the space 
of a few years, from being simjdc and unmixed, it sudd enly 
became English. “ About the year 1 150,” observes our great 
lexicographer,^ “ the Saxon began to take a form, in which 
the beginning of the present English may be plainly dis- 
covered. This change seems not to have been the cfiect of 
the Norman conquest, for very few French words are found 
to have been introduced in the first hundred -years after it: 
the language must tlicrefore have been altered by causes* like 
those which, notwithstanding the care of writers, and societies 
instituted to obviate them, arc even now daily making inno- 
vations in every living language.” 

The gradations by which the Saxon was insenfeibly moulded 
into the English language have been accurately described by 


‘ Jutrodiictioii to liis Dictioiian’. 
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Dr. Johnson; but his opinion, that the cause of these changes 
is inexplicable, is not so readily admitted. “ The adultera- 
tion of the Saxon tongue by a mixture of the Norman,” says 
the doctor,* ‘ becomes apparent; yet it is not so much altered 
by the admixture of new words, which might be imputed to 
commet^c with the eontinent, as by changes of its own forms 
and termiijations, for which no reason can be given.” Yet 
as these changes in the Saxon consist solely in the extinc- 
tion of its ancient gnimmatical inflections, and are similar to 
the alterations hy^wliich the Latin was gradually transformed 
into the several Uoinance dialects, it is suggested that they 
may be explainf^d on the same principles. Ee it so. But 
wlio — when lie (Considers the thousand turns originating in 
fancy, in some accidental combination, or the absolute igno- 
rance ol‘ all rule, on which in the i>rogrcss of the darkest 
times the •modern languages of the greater part of Europe 
were ibrtuitously thrown together, rather than deliberately 
formed — will look for steady principles.^ Besides, what is 
singularly remarkable in 4lie early Anglo-Saxon, or English, • 
is, that it ceas(?d to be Saxon by an admixture as it should 
seem with the Js'orman, without taking from the latter more 
than a few' w'^ords, and with no change in its syntax or gram- 
matical (jonstructiori. It was not sojn the Bomance dialects, 
derived from the Latin. But 1 must close this digressiRn, if 
it be such, Jnto wdiich J have been insensibly led, and very 
briefly remark on the poetry ol* the several pieces to which 1 
reterred tlu* reader. 

If take that of the ode, which is avowedly Saxon, we 
shthf discover in it the sudden flashes, the abrupt transitions, 
the obs(fure style, and the savage spirit, that uniformly per- 
vaiied the Runic and Celtic, compositions, as far as wc may 
rely on versions with which the public; has been entertained. 
'The ode attests that such wms the genuine character of the 
northern poetry, e||;n in the tenth century, when Christianity 
had greatly soften^ its original features. But after the lapse 
of something more than a hundred years from the Conquest, 
the ancient spirit manifested a miserable degeneracy. At tliis 
time Layamon w^rote. His work, as already mentioned, is a 
version froni^tU; Fr<;nch, and the passage to which I refer , 
contains a description of the ceremonies and sports of king 


^ Introduction to his Dictionary. 
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Arthur’s coronation. The passage may claim some merit as 
descriptive of the manners of the times ; but as a comj)o- 
sition it is utterly void of every element of poetry. It is in- 
ferior to the French, which it j)r(>fesses to imitate, and much 
inferior to the Latin prose of Geoffrey, from which botli are 
taken. The obscurity, which may sometimes puzzl<?, may I 
think be owing, ‘not to the impassioned brevity which we ob- 
served in the ode, but to its strange orthography, which, if it 
were removed, we should perceive that it makes neai*er ap- 
proaches to the ICnglish idiom than we liave been taught to 
believe. The subject, I admit, is less animating than that, of 
the ode, and, impeded by tlie restrictions of translation, it 
allows not the same room for the operations of fancy; but 1 
would not confine my observations to tins single instance, as 
.other specimens wliich are extant might be adduced to prove 
how destitute our countiy then was of all poetical laste. . 

The author whom I before quoted — though he considers 
this work of Layamon as exhibiting a sample of the 8axon, 
at the end of the twelfth century,^ “ still pure and unmixed, 
though barbarous,” is disposed to allow, froni'the peculiarities 
in its orthography, that the pronunciation of tlie language had 
already undergone a considerable change; and ‘Hhat little 
more than the substitution of a lew French ..words was neces- 
sary'^to produce the Anglo-Norman,” or English tongue, 
strictly so denominated. It seems, tliereiore, in, his opinion, 
that a change in the pronunciation, and the addition of a few 
foreign words, can at any time furnish the necessary consti- 
tuents of a new language! 

If we proceed to the thirteenth century, which imnJSiauily 
follows, when the number of writers increased, and when the 
transition of the Saxon into the English language is viewed as 
complete, I tliink that we shall discover no improvement in 
the vein of poetry. The description of the land of Cokaine, 
a translation also, probably, from the Fren^, presents us with 
a satire on the monastic orders, of which, notwithstanding the 
vivacity of the subject, there is nothing attractive in the style, 
nor interesting in the imagery- Take an example: — 

» 

“ There is a well-fair abbey, 

Of white monkes, and of grey ; 

There beth bowers, and halls. 

All of pasties beth the walls, 
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Of ^esli, of fish, and a rich meat, 

The likefullest^hat man may eat, 

Flpuren-cakes beth the shingles all 
Of chui’ch, cloister, bowers, and halL 
The pinnes (pitmacles) beth fat puddings, , 

Rich meat to princes and kings. 

All is coiiimoii to youn^ and old, 

To stout and stern, young and old. 

Advancing further into the century, we come to Robert, a 
monk of Gloucester, who compiled in more than tliirteen 
l!u)nsand rhynnvs a liistory of England, from the days of the 
imaginary Brnlus to his own.* Ilere, also, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth .supplied the materials, as far as the subject would 
admit. Of this poetical histoiy the historian* of our poetry 
thus speaks. “ This rliyming chronicle is totally destitute of 
art or imtgination. The author has clothed the fables of 
Geoffrey in rhyme, which often have a raofib poetical air in 
tile original. The language is full of Sa^onisms.” The coro^ 
nation sitene of Arthur, which Layamon had imitated, is here 
given by Robert;, and should be compai’cd with it in order to 
show tlie progn^^s winch tlie language had made. The poetry 
is cipially cold, ami rather more prosaic. ‘^Rohertof Glouces- 
ter,” says ])r. Johnson, wlio is pla^’ecl by the (critics in the 
tliii’teenth century, seems to have used a kind of intermdfliate 
diction, noisier Saxon nor English; in his work, therefore, we 
see the transition <‘xhil>ited.” Proceeding in liis compari.son, 
the rcaider may also j)eruso two lyric compositions, one moral, 
the other amatory; neither of which will, in his estimation, 
eiltiance the value of our early English poetry.^ 

I could speak of the French poets of the same era, whose 
number is said to have been more than a hundred; but it 
seems unnecessary. Their language .was certainly rather 
more polished; but the character of their . compositions was 
tlie same. We borrowed our subjects from them. The reader 
also* will recollect what was said on the Trouveurs and 
Troubadours. 

The Germans, from the time of Charlemagne, had also been 
> Edited by yearnp. 

- He who seeks Tor further iiifornuition may turn to many writers, among* 
whom T recommend Wartoii on our poetry, Hr. Johnson’s Introduction, 
Tyrw'hitt oii Chaucer, and the author of Specimens ; but Waxton merits 
purticnlar attention : sect. i. 
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improving their language, chiefly by the means of the poets* 
called Minnesingers ; but Latin almost universally engrossed 
all the departments of scicjM^e. The dialect whicli was chiefly 
cultivated, and was spoken in the principal courts, was that of 
Suabia. Tn this the poets wrote and sang on such subj<^cts as 
accorded with the (rhivalroua taste of the age. They diflered 
not from those of France aild England,^ 

It is time that 1 now resume the subject of Latin poetry, 
in which, perhaps, we and our contemporaries on the continent 
will be found to have preserved, or to have acquired, a more 
refined and classical taste. It must be evident that the liarsh 
and rugged dialects of many of our modem ' tongues could 
not at onc(; be adapted to that harmony which verso requires ; 
but when we speak of Latin, which had never ceased to be 
studied and well understood, and in which so many b<iauiiful 
specimens of composition were to be found, it is not easy to 
conceive, notwitlstanding the long declension of general lite- 
rature, the moment an attempt to revive it should he made, 
r or any votary of the muses should begin to ('ompose, that the 
style of versification which all admired wouM not alone be 
imitated. We should not expect to find the excellencies of 
the Augustan, or of a loss perfect era of Latiiiity; but we 
might expect at leasts some imperfect imitation or distant 
resemblance. This was the case in many instances. 

In Italy, indeed, the historian*^ states, that tha number of 
Latin poets was inconsiderable, and tbeir merit not great; 
and he accounts for the paucity by observing, that the ne.w 
taste for modern composition in the Provencal and Italian 
tongues had antiquated the Latin muse. The subjects wTnfoh 
they chose, which were sometimes moral but more often his- 
torical, were ill adapted to poetry. The selection proved the 
want of taste which the execution more evidently confirmed; 
but the opinion seemed to be that a certain measure of sylla- 
bles constituted the whole poetic art.^ 

In France, at the same time, William le Breton wrote- the 
life of Philip Augustus, and the physician of this prince, 
Giles de Corheil, celebrated the virtues of pharmacy in no 
hiss than six thousand lines, lie was a churchman, as all 
physicians then generally were. But they were both preceded 


* Moiisf-l’p Leitfuaon, pns.sim. 

^ yet; ycrip. litir. Ital. pasidm. 


2 Tiral>osciii, iv. zii. iv. 
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and excelled, it is said, by Gualtier de ChatilJon, in his Alexan* 
dreid, a poem in ten books, founded on the history of Quintus 
Curtius, and which, from the admiration it excited, soon 
became a iainiliar book in the schools.' 1 liave not seen 
these poems and many others that are mentioned, except in 
exti'act^ but 1 recollect some years ago to have read with 
pleasure a poem of Gunther, a Gerlnan and a Cistercian monk, 
on the eve As of the reign of Frederic Barbarossa, particularly 
in Liguria. He wrote also, in prose, a history of the'oapture 
of Constantinop]e%y the Latins. That he also is an historian, 
rather than a poet, I am ready 1o admit, but still we find 
passages which are not void of animation and elegance, and 
our eiu'ly critics are unanimous in their applause.^ 

Wlieri we turn to Britain, after Geoffrey Vinesauf, whom 
Leland panegyrizes to excess, and who, among some works in 
prose, wr®te a metrical didactic essay ^or ti*eatise, entitled 
Dc Nova Poetrin, wo come to Joseph of Kxeter, called Josephus 
Iscanus, and Alexander Neckham. But of Vinesauf I will first 
observe that his Essai/^ which prescribes tht‘ rules of oratorial 
and poetical composition, and was probably written during 
his residence at Rome, is dedicated to Linocent III., whom he 
thus addresses, playing on his name; 

Papa stupor mundi ! si dixero Papa Nocenti, 

Acephalnm nomen tribuam tibi, si capnt addam, 

H<4stis erit nomen metri; tibi vult similari. 

Nec nomen metro, nec vult tua maxima virtus 
Claud i inensura ; nihil est quo metiar illam. 

Transit mensuras liominuxn. Sed divide iiomen, 

Divide sic noraen. In priefer, et adde Nocenti, 

Efficiturque comes metri sic, et tua virtus 
Pluribus soquatur divisa, sed Integra nulli.” ^ 

Of Joseph of Exeter, styled by Warton the miracle of 
his age in classical composition,” Leland thus speaks:'* “ No 
one caD be ofiended if I call liim the first poet of his age. 
llis eloquence, indeed the inajesty of his style and his erudi- 
tion arc such, that I can never sufiiciently wonder how, 
afnong men so rude and barbaroug, numbers so terse and ele- 

1 See Hist, of Kngl. Poet. Dissert, ii. 

- See Crtve’s Hist. Literur. Fabrie. Bib. Lat. nu'd. uptat. ii. 

3 More may be seen, as quoted from MSS. by Selden, Pj-jef. ad x. Scrip. 

^ De .Scrip. Brit. 
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gant could have been formed.” He lived through a jgreat part 
of the thirteenth century, and was the author of two heroic 
poems, one on the Trojan War, imitated rather than translated 
from the Greek of Dares Phrygius; the other on the War 
of Antioch, or the third crusade under Richard. The fonner has 
been published, and with such an impression of its^lassical 
merit as to have been suppfbsed to be the work of the Roman, 
Cornelius Nepos. As far as a judgment can I>c Iflrmed from 
extracts, it is certainly possessed of many beauties. “ The 
diction of this poem,” says Warton,^ “ h generally pure, 
the periods round, and the numbers liarmonious, and, on the 
whole, the structure of the versiiication apj>roacbes nearly to 
that of polished Latin poetiy^. I'he writer appears to have 
possessed no common command of poetical phraseology, and 
wanted notliing hut a knowledge of the Virgiliaii chastity. 
His style is a mixture of Ovid, Statius, and Claadian, who 
seem then to have been the popular* patterns.” Speaking of 
the view of his second work, of which only a fragment re- 
mains, the poet elegantly addresses lialdwiri, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, to whom the Trojan War is dedicated: 

** Altera sacr® 

Tendo fila lyrne ; plcctro majore canenda, 

Antioehi me bdla vocant: nunc dicere <rotum cst 
Christicolas acies, et nostro* signa Sibylla*. 

Qua* virtus, qua* dona cracis; nee fundit anb^a 
Hos mihi Cyrrha pedes, animi hdentis hiatum 
Celsior e coelo venit impleturus Apollo. 

Tn quoque, magne pater, nostri fiducia ctepti 
Altera, et in pelago pandens mihi vela secundo,. 

Hoc tibi ludit opus: succedit serior ffitas, 

Seria succedunt aures meritura pudicas; 

Si tuns in nostros candor consenscrit ausus, 

Non metuam culicis stimulos, fucique susurrum. 

Alexander Neckham, the friend and correspondent of Peter 
de Blois, if fairly appreciated, should take his place rather 
among the general scholars than the Latin poets, though in 
this line he has left specimens of an elegant taste. His prin- 
cipa^M^ is a Latin poem, in seven books, on the praise of 
Dmt^Kkdom, in the introduction to which are those pleasing 
elHBBBfines in which he commemorates the innocent 


* Dissert, ii. 
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pleasures of his early days, which were passed among the 
I ’ ''St. Alban’s, where he was born and educated. 

“ Hie locus setatis nostros primordia novit, 

Annos felices, lastitiasque dies : 

Hie locus ingens pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibus, et nostrae loudly origo fuit” 

We afterwjfrds read of his visiting Italy, and, as the fashion 
was, of frequenting the schools of France. He returned a 
finished scholar, Vrote on a variety of subjects, and died 
abbot of a convent of regular canons at Exeter, about the 
year 1227.* 

Judging from the abilities of the writers whom we have 
mentioned, we may be permitted to conclude that some pro- 
gress had been made in Latin poetry, but the subject pre- 
sents, at tfce same time, another aspect? which is rude and 
uninviting. I allude to the art of rhyynhig^ >vhich was now 
become, ' by a strange perversion of taste, the standard of 
poetical excellence. • 

Whether rhyfties were introduced into Latin verse by one 
Loo or Lcouinys, who lived in the twelfth century, or by 
some earlier or later writer, cannot be ascertained.^ But it 
is uei’tain that tlJ# change took placq when the language had 
ceased to be generally read, and the ear, vitiated by the rugged 
sounds of t^ie modern dialects, had lost all relish for the 
harmonious simplicity of its prosody. Metre of some sort, 
which has been called rhythm or measured motion, w^as found 
necessary, without which no verse could be distinguished; and 
as •this might not always be deemed sufficient to mark the 
measure of the line, recourse was had to rhyme, or to the ter- 
mination of verses by a similar sound. The ear was thus 
fiattered by a certain musical desinence, nor could it a moment 
*doul)t Avlie.re every verse closed. I do not pretend to deter- 
mine whether the idiythm, in the change which the language 
has •undergone, could have been equally well marked by 
the ancient syllabic quantity. But rhyme appears to Jiave 
owed its origin to some feeling of, its expediency; and it 
‘can hardly be doubted that it was first introduced in the 
metrical compositions of some modern tongue. It is not pro- 

‘ Sf»c Cave and Leland, also Hist, of Eng. Poet. 
r See on this subject a curioas note in Wurton, Dissert, ii. 
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bable that it would Lave been first attempted in Latin, in 
which there was no example, and of which the prosody Lad 
been so long established. 

But wlien rliyinc had obtained admission into modern 
tongues, dnd it had aetjuired peculiar celebrity and g(*Tieral 
approbation in the compositions of the Trouveurs and Trou- 
badours, w'e readily conciiiVe how eager a monkish vei'sifier 
might be to confer an ornament on the Latin lan'^iago which 
he Jiad learned to admire in his own. llis delicacy of percep- 
tion was not such as to enabh* him to disbriniinate wdicther 
this embellishment was congenhil with the dignity of the 
Roman idiom. And wliatever might' be his * sensibility on 
tliis subject, he knew what was of more immediate importance 
to him, that the use of rhyme in liis compositions would not 
fail to recommend them to more general noti(^e. And when 
the rhyming process" had begun, what was likely <lo circum- 
scribe its use or set any botindiiry to its application? We 
have rh}'mes which conclude the vej-so in the various measures 
of composition : in others, besides this common teriniiiation, 
the middle of eaclj verse is made to rhyme witJj its end: and 
in a third sort, no fewer than three rljymes, enter into each 
verse, two wdthin the verse itself, and one referring to the 
succeeding line. ^ , f. 

‘‘ Qui regis omnia^ pelle tot criminn, surge. perimuSf 
Nos, Deus, aspirey ne sine simplice lurnine sinnc‘C 

Should it be said that, by the ancient Jjatin ])oets, llio first 
in classical rank, rhymes were sometimes inli'oduced — my 
answer is, that they occurred from accident, orw’ere employed 
for the sake of alliteration; whereas wdth these poetasters 
they were the result of elaborate design. Toil in trifles is 
intellectual degradation: and how toilsome must the labour 
have been, when the utmost comjdexity of rhyming was used. 
Bernardus Morlanensis, a monk of these times, composed no 
less than three books in the triple rhyme, of which I Uavo 
just furnished a specimen. 

Those who have early imbibed a just taste for the classical 
beauties of ancient poesy, could never be brought to admire, 
what so much excited the commendation of our ancestors, the 
rhyming cadence in Latin or in Greek composition. What 
is it theri’wliich in modern languages has reconciled it to the 
ear ? Not, I suspect, any peculiar harmony in the rhyjne, or 
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aptitude in these languages to admit it, but the operation of 
use and habit alone. Without imputing tlie effect to Jiabit, I 
can discover nothing in modern versification whicli should 
cause rhyme to be more grateful to Ibc ear than in the monkish 
rhymes. ^J'he sounds are similar; and had no grfjat names, 
within^ tin* lapse of a certain period, given currency and 
vogue to the former, we should probably have thought both 
kinds equally insipid and inharmonious. Virgil is a check to 
Latin rliyme, whilst the elegant ])roductions of Pope recom- 
mend it in Engli^i; though use had previously prepared the 
judgment for its ai)prol>ation. This theory may be contro- 
verted: but if will not be deuic*d that, as the rhyming art 
commenced in the rud<^ infancy of our languages, it could uot 
claim any preference from critical taste ; and that it was, at 
least, barbarous in its origin. 

After dfl tliat lias been said on the principal heads of litera- 
ture, and the circumstances connected with them, it would he 
a loss of time to detain the render witli any account of the 
state o\' (grammar or rhc(»rie.; though some writers have made# 
them a part of*thcir plan.^ As grammar professes to teach 
the lirsi eleniei^ts ot‘ laugiiagc, and rhetoric to lay down the 
rules of composition, if I had found anything worth record- 
ing in my gmieril view, its place i^mst obviously have been 
before, not after the eiuimeratiou of other subjects. ToPthese 
they ieatl Ij^c way. When so many seh(w>ls and universities 
had been opened in all countries, prohissors wt>uld be ready 
to fill the chairs; and as Latin sunk daily more and more into 
a dead language, though it kept possesvsion of the avenues to 
science, introductory le.ssons were peculiarly indispensable. 
But the ait of writing remained imperfect; and the stieci- 
niens ivhieh I Jiave read of the ehnjuence of‘ the age were 
equally void of taste. A prolessor of llie iirt thus begins his 
treatise: “ If the liigli-th undering Redeemer of mankind had 
bestowed on me a hundriMl iron tongues, the sky were cliaiiged 
into a sheet of paper, the sea into ink, and my hand could 
move as rapidly as the running hare, it would not be in my 
power fully to explain to you the excellence of the oratorial 
art. But I, its lowly teacher, diave drawn this little tract 
from the sert’eirrccesses/if nay mind, and strewed it over witli, 
the flowers ^ of eloquence.” A better mean, however, than 

* ' .Sec Tiroboschi, Storia della Letter. ltd. iv, iii, 5. 
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what this writer could have devised for the improvement of 
his art, were two translations into the Italian tongue of 
Cicero’s treatise De Im^entione^ one by a professor of Bologna 
— almost the first work which had appeared in prose — the 
other by Brunette Latini.* 

Brunette was a Florentine, and, according to the accounts 
of his biographers, a scholar who, by his various elegant 
attainments, contributed to illustrate the close of the thirteenth 
Century. The Italian language was under many obligations 
to his taste; as was also that of France, in^hich country he 
resided many years. Speaking of a work which he composed 
in French, and entitled the Treamre, he says, “ Sliould it 
be asked, being myself an Italian, why I have chosen to wTite 
in a foreign tongue? iny answer is — first, because I now am 
in France; and secondly, because the language of this country 
is more pleasing and' more generally spoken than my other.” 
To his translation of the Treatise of Cicero, he added that of 
some of lus orations, and wrote a comment on the first. But 
in the minds of all Italians, a singlci eircurnstance in the life 
of Brimetto eclipses every other topic of praise. They pre- 
tend that Dante was his scholar. 

The following observations, applicable not to Italy alone, 
but to the other countries of Europe, may s^^rve to terminate 
the subject. From the general tendency to improvement, tiiid 
the means so amply supplied, greater effects migl^t have been 
expected than those which we have seen. As yet we had no 
elegant writers, but j)rogress had been made. Some know- 
ledge of ancient models was acquired, wliich were soon likely 
to lead to a closer imitation. The Latin language as written 
by them was less rude, and the modern tongues were 
evidently advanced. General science meanwhile took a 
wider range ; discoveries in philosophy were made ; the 
powers of intellect were exercised; and the arts, particularly 
the art of architecture, exhibited in the construction of 
churches many celebrated specimens. Painting also was 
revived under the hand of the Florentine Cimabue. Tlie 
fourteenth century opened.^ 

. * Tiraltoschi, ut supra. 2 

" ^ Ibid Also Vasari, Vite de’ Pittori, i. 
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The fuurticjjth century — The poet Dante — Stato^of Italy — Petrarca — Ills 
• rcsenrclies after the works of tlio ancients — Chiu-acter of liis writings — 
Boccaccio — Ooluccio Saluiato — The learning rf>f other countries — Duns 
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caccio — French literatnre — ^Froissard — Spanish and German : why sta- 
tionary'—Fiftemitli century : General view of Italy — Council of Con- 
stiiucc — Martin V. — Councils of Basil and Florence — Nicholas V,— 

* The enthusiasm mrniy Italians in quisf of Latin authors-— Progress 
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works — G^aiiozzi Manetti — Cultivated state of the Latin language — 
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searches — ^What obstacles still remained — The art of printing discovered. 

A« Ital}", before many years shall be elapsed, will be the 
country where a just taste for elegant literature will first 
appear, I might now, perhaps, be allowed to i)ursue a difierent 
course — and leaving the philosophers, the historians, the 
poets, and the general scholars of other regions— ^confine my 
researches to that more productive soil. But tliough I am 
aware, compared with the rapid progress of the intellect andi 
the language of Italy, how little interest there is in every other 
view, and how much delay there is in every step towards im- 
provement, something may yet* present itself which should 
not be left uniK)ticed, qv wliich, if not recorded, would cause ^ 
chasm in the general subject. The condition of other coun- 
tries must not, therefore, be wholly neglected, though it may 
afford little which is new. We have seen that the method of 
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pliilovsophising was fixed, as were the other academic exercisers, 
whether in colleges, or schools, or otlier seminaries ; the 
modern languages, and the studies connected with them, w'(Te 
alone progressive. 

Dante ^gli Alighieri was now advancing to the zenith of 
his literary glory. He was bom at Florence in the year 
1265, where lie studied, as well as in other cities of Italy, 
collecting Irom all quarters, and even it is said froln the uni- 
versities of Paris and Oxford, whatever was deemed most 
excellent in philosophy, theology, and the liberal arts. On 
his return to liis owm city he was employed in many honour- 
able offices. The cultivation of the Italian tongue, which 
was yet rude and inharmonious, but wdiich the inus(^s were 
now about to adopt as their own, had deeply engaged his 
attention. Thus w'as Dante occupied, when in 1302, in one 
of those civil commotions to which the free cities of Italy 
were at tliis time daily exposed, the party which he had 
espoused was vanquished by its antagonists, and he was him- 
■self forced into exile. To Florence he never returned, but 
the cities of Italy continued to afford him an asylum; the 
regrets of banishment, wliicli he felt with the keenest severity, 
did not however suspend his literary ardour. lie died at 
Ravenna in 1321. “ ^ * 

Thb works of Dante on various subjects, in prose and 
verse, some of which were composed in Italian and otJiers in 
Latin, may be considered as almost absorbed in the renown 
of that to wliich his admiring countrymen have affixed the 
lofty title of the Ditnna Comniedla, They, indeed, can be 
the only judges of its merit. At what period of the j»oet^s 
life, or where it w its w^ritten, or begun to be written, is un- 
certain; and the cities of Italy contend as eagerly for the 
honour of each canto, as those of Greece once did for that of 
Homer’s nativity. The poem, as every scholar knows, con- 
tains the description of a vision, in which, with Virgil some- 
times for his guide, the poet is conducted through hell, and 
purgatory, and paradise, and indulged with the sigJit and 
conversation of various persons. . It is evident that the sixth 
book of the ^^neis suggested the general outline, and how- 
ever inferior the modern poet of Italy may be* thought to his 
great prototype, it is with peculiar pleasure we peruse the 
following lines, which at once show that the bard of Mantua, 
after the long lapse of ages of tasteless ignorance, had found 
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a reader wbo could admire and rival his beauties. Art thou 
Virgil ? he asks on his first presenting himsellBo his view: 

“ Oh degli altri poeti onore. e lume, 

Vagliami ’J lungo studio, e’l grande amore, 

Che m’han fatto cercar lo tao volume. * 

Tu so’ lo mio maestro, e’i mio autore ; 

Tu so solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 
Lo hello stile, die m’ha fatto onore.”^ 

The Italians allow that tliis work of Dante is not a regular 
composition: that it abounds with wild and extravagant yias- 
sages; that his images an*, often unnatural; that he m^es 
Virgil utter the most absurd remarlcs; that some whole cantos 
cannot be read with patience; that his verses are frequently 
unsufibrably harsh, and his rhymes void of euphony; and, in 
^ one wortl^ that his defects, which no man of common judg- 
mmit will pretend to justify, are not lew nor trifling. But 
whatever may be the sum of his imperlhctions or the number 
of liis faults, they arc. amply comjiensated by the highest^ 
beauties; by ah imagination of the richest kind; a style sub- 
lime, j»athetic,, animated; by delineations the most powerfully 
impressive; a tone of invective withering, irresistible, and 
hidignaiit; Jind4>y passtiges of the^most exquisite tenderness. 
The stoiy of count Ugolino and his children, than which the 
genius of jirian never produced a more pathetic picture, would 
alone prove that the Muses were returned lo the soil of 
Latium.'^ When it is, besides, considered that the Italian 
poetry had hitherto been merely an assemblage of rhymed 
^hrasCvS, on love or some moral topic, without being animated 
by a singh*. spark of genius, our admiration of Dante must be 
proportionally increased. Inspired as it were by him whose 
volume he says he had sought, and whom he calls his master, 
he- rose to the heights of real poesy, spoke of things not 
within the reach of common minds, poured life into inanimate 
nature, and all this iij a strain of language to which as yet no 
ear had listened.® 

’ DtilV .liifftnio. i. 

" Ibid. xx>yii. , “ Porlia^s the liiferuo of Dnute is the next composition 
to tlje Hind, in point of origiinility nnd sublimity/’ Kssiiy on the* Geuifls 
of Tope, ‘20n. 

® See Storia della Let. Ital. vi. iii. ; also the Observations prefixed to 
the vditioiiy (»f the poem. 
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Among the various attractions which I have enumerated, 
and to whidjj^may be added the rich colouring with which 
the poet had the skill to invest all the arts and literature of 
the age, as they make their appearance in his work, I ought 
to state tl^t the many living, or at that time well-knowm cha- 
racters, whom he brought forward, and whose good and bad 
deeds he tdls without reserre, greatly augmented the interest 
of his w^ork, and rendered it a feast for the ccRsoi'ious or 
malevolent. 

Scarcely had this poem seen the. light, 'when the public 
mind was seized as if by a charm. C'opies w'ttre multiplied, 
and comments written, within tlie course of a lew years. 
Even chairs with honourable stipends w ere founded in Flo- 
rence, Bologna, Pisa, Venice, and I’iacenza, w hence able 
professors delivered lectures on the divina eommvdia to an 
admiring audience. .They did not always display it", beauties 
nor elucidate its obscurities, but under the mistaken convic-* 
tion that it abounded with allegories and mystic meanings, 
^tliey dwelt too much on these, and thus they often occasioned 
‘darkness rather than diffused light.’ But the general ardour 
at least evinces what the example of a single man was able to 
effect, and that the groundw'ork of a better taste was already 
laid. 

Divided as the Italian provinces were, particularly 'towards 
the north, into various independent little states, a spirit of 
rivalry prevailed which often caused, indeed, strife and blood- 
shed, but which also excited a desii'e to excel in arts as well 
as ill arms, and the ambition of conquest was not always 
exceeded by the thirst for learning. AVe read at this time, 
rot only of Robert, king of ^Naples, the master of an exten- 
sive territory, himself a* votary of the Muses, and the muni- 
ficent protector of letters, but likewise of the Scaligeri at 
Verona, of the Carraresi at Padua, of the Estensi at Ferrara, 
of the Visconti at Milan, of the Gonzaghi at Mantua, and o4’ 
other princes and chiefs of noble houses, who expended their 
wealth on the interests of literature, ani^lavi8he<l their favours 
on its professors. “ I know not,” says the historian,^ “ whether i 
in any former age so many a«d such splendid instances of 


* S tori a della Let, ItaJ. \i. iii. ‘2 ; also the Observations prefixed to 
the editiojis ofthepoom. 

2 Storitt della Let. Ital. v. i. 2. 
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patronage could be found.” Even private individuals vied 
with their superiors. New schools and new unf^ersities were 
established, while those which had been already founded, 
though sometimes disturbed by contending factions, and agi- 
tated by the din of arms, were honoured with fresh* privileges 
and otlfer marks of favour and distinction. 

The mind reposes with delight tlpon a prospect which opens 
with so many objects of interest, but it is soon led to inquire 
what at this time was the state of Rome, and how her bishops 
were employed, vfhile the princes of Italy whose names have 
been mentioned contended for, an honourable superiority in 
tlie patronage*of letters. Rome had remained a prey to re- 
pented outrages and tumults; and in 1309, Clement V., a 
Frenchman, who had been lately raised to the chair, trans- 
ferred his scat to Avignon. What the Italians have empha- 
tically styied the seventy years of Babylonish captivity now 
hominenced; and from the expression alone we may infer how 
fatal this absence of the popes from thSir capital was to tlie 
general inter(.*sls of Rome, and to none more than to those . 
of literature and science. Discord prevailed witliin the walls, 
the pursuits of peace were neglected, and the blood of her 
citizens w^as often spilt. ^ 

•Con temporary ^with Dante in the different departments of 
learning were men of no mean acquirements, wliose names 
and works ai'e recorded;- but neither on them nor their 
w'orks do tfie Italian writers love to dwell, only as they may 
seem to be connected with, or to introduce him to w'hose 
literary exertions their own country, and through it the whole 
w'^tern world, became deeply indebted. It will here be 
obvious to every reader at all versed in literary history, 
that I am alluding to Francesco Petrarca, that diligent and 
laborious collector of the works of the ancients, w^ho rescued 
•his country’s name from obscurity, and rendered it the admi- 
ration of Europe; who sought the society of learned foreigners, 
and, was among the figt to promote the cultivation of the 
Greek tongue; who, hmself a philosopher, historian, orator, 
poet, and philologist, encouraged by his example every liberal 
pursuit. He was courted by tha princes of the age, and he 
obtained for. science and its professors their patronage and. 
regard. The envied excellence to which he raised the poetry 


^nnol. d'ltal. passim. 
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of Italy, while the best specimens of the art in other countries 
had a rude and barbarous appearance, constitute the basis of 
Ills highest praise; but it is eoutciided that if he never had 
written a verse, Italy must still have viewed him as an ubjtH't 
of her wiFrmest admiration. It is said that in some of tJie 
departments of literature a more learned scholar might he 
found, but we can nowhere discover an individual, to whom 
more justly belongs tlui title of the restorer anti fathea- of 
Italian literature.^ 

Petrarca was born in Arezzo, a city of Tuscany, in 1304, 
and when no more than nine years old was taken to Avignon, 
wliich had now become the residence of the Roman hisJiops, 
in which situation, and in the neighhouring town of Carpentras, 
he completed the usual course of studies, cornprisinggrammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectics. He applied to civil jurisprudence in 
Montpellier, and also in Bologna; the jejune stiuly of which, 
however — ^though he professed to admire it as connected 
with the noble antiquities of Rome — was often interrupted by 
the perusal of the works of Cicero or of Virgil. He returned 
to Avigjaon in Ins twenty-second year. At fliis time he lost 
his parents, and was rather distressed in his circumstanees, 
when, in eonjunetion with his brother, he put on the ehudeal 
habit; and finding })OwerfiiI protectors in the illustrious house 
of Cblonna, was enabled by their kindness to indulge his 
favourite pursuits, whether of vanity, of literature, or of love. 
The object of his passion was the celebrated Laura, whom he 
saw for the first time in 1327, the year after his return to 
Avignon. The affectionate attachment of Petrarca to Laura 
has been immortalized by the many beautiful sonnets whiih 
it caused him to write, by which his countrymen liave never 
ceased to be (mraptured, and which have operated as a sort 
of seductive charm in all countries in which the Italian 
language is read. These sonnets added greatly to the polish, 
elegance, and harmony of the language of Italy; 'which was 
almost instantaneously matured int^pcrfection, whilst* the 
vernacular tongues of other nation^S^ere still awkward in 
structure and dissonant in sound. In order to mitigate his 
vexations or’ to dissipate his regrets, and to improve his mind 
by the view of different objects and by the e,ouversation of 
the learned, he now travelled through France and some parts 
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of’ Gfinnany. He afterwards visited Home, which to him 
was a scene of sublime contemplations; and when his troubled 
thought.s could still find no repose, he retired, in 1337, to 
V^au(‘-luse. Many of his works in Latin and Italian, in verso 
and prose, were written in tliis delightful solitude;# and here 
he begah his poem entitled Africa^ or the Adiievements of 
Scipio Africanus, which w'as not Completed till a much later 
period. • 

The taste for poetry and elegant composition — for which 
the piihlic mind hftd been prepared by the writings of Dante 
— ascended to a pitch of cntliusiastic admiration wdicn the 
works of Petrarca appeared. Their style^ and particularly 
that of his Latin compositions, was far removed from classical 
perfection; but men jutlged by comparison, and compared 
with the low standard of his predecessors the hermit of Vau- 
clusc seemed to them sometliing more than mortal. He was 
cora})liniented by the Maecenas of the age, Kobert, king of 
Naples, and by a singular coincidence* received letters on 
the same day from the Koman senate and the university of , 
Paris, in wliiclf he was earnestly solicited to honour their 
cities with liis presence that they might present him with the 
crown of laurel which his literary labours had so justly 
Tiierited. This ^^ercmoiiy had been, formerly })ractiscd in 
Greece, and afterwards in the capitejine games at Kome? but 
as the literary spirit became torpid, it fell into disuse. The 
poet embracedtthe invitation with rapturous promi)titutlc; 
and though he might appear for a short time to hesitate, it 
was plain what his choice would be. Pie hud looked with 
ardent solicitude to the revival of Roman greatness, with 
which, as a first step, he might perhaps connect his coronation 
in the capitol! He resolved to repair to Rome; but that the 
distinguished honour might seem a well-earned tribute to 
merit, he first visited the Neapolitan monarch, conversed with 
him on subjects of literature, inspired him with a higher 
ardour in their pursuit, and in his presence, and in that of 
his court, submitted durfng tliree days to a public examination. 
PYom Naples lie proceeded to Rome, wherc^ he was crowned 
on Easter day, in the year 1341, with those ceremonious 
solemnities which Ins liistorians have inimitoly detailed. 

This ceremony was not entirely without its effects upon 
the interests of literature. By contributing to excite a vivid 
n^collection of former days, it led the mind to inquire the 
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persons who had thus been previously honoured, when they 
found that the honour had been conferred not only on victo- 
rious commanders of armies, but on those who, in the retired 
walks of life, had acquired renown by intellectual exertion. 
It seemed to indicate that the spirit of those times was return- 
ing, that the gates of the Roman capitol were throA^n open 
to a private votary of the Muses, and that the crown of 
Petrarca, with all its attendant applause, might be^the reward 
of every citizen who should successfully emulate his literary 
fame. '' 

After quitting Rome, the poet spent some months at Parma, 
the lords of which city were his particular admirers, wlien he 
once more returned to the banks of the Rhone. In 1313 we 
again find him at Naples, and subsequently at Parma, and in 
other cities of Italy, where he contributed by his conversation 
and his writings to disperse the seeds of science and to pro- 
mote their vigorous cultivation. Wlien he revisited France it 
was the end of the year 1345. Clement VI. at this time filled 
the papal chair, who himself was among the admirers of the 
poet. The year 1347 was remarkable for the'^wild attempt of 
Rienzo to restore liberty to Rome. Petrarca contemplated 
this rash enterprise as the deed of a hero, from which he 
augured the return of ?ii auspicious and splendid era; but a 
verys different event sooq blasted these florid liopes. In the 
following year, whilst he was again in Italy, the fat^il pestilence 
began to ravage Europe, of which Laura died^> 

Petrarca was fond of retirement from his fondness for 
study; hut a certain restlessness, the effect of a peculiar tem- 
perament, which the urgency of his numerous friends to enj.*oy 
his society greatly augmented, did not permit him to fix his 
residence for any long time in one particular place. And 
hence general literature w'as benefited. From this period he 
sometimes passed months or years in the society of. the 
Italian sovereigns, wdiilst books and extensive correspondence 
happily divided his hours. In 1351 he w^as for the last 
time at Avignon, which he quitted after two years, little 
pleased with the new pontiff Innocent VI., who is said to 
have feared that he discovo’*ed the busy agency of Satan in 
the energy of the poet’s mind! Milan and its> lords, the noble 
family of Visconti, now received him, among whom the contest 
w'as who should show him the most signal marks of favour. 
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Here at Mantua he had an intei*view with the emperor 
Charles IV. with 'svhom he corresponded, who was equally 
devoted to him, and from whose arrival in Italy the poet 
had vainly anticipated the pros])ect of high glories to his 
country. Soon after this disappointment he withdrew' to 
Linterno, a retired villa not far from Milan. 

Petrarca has Idmself described tlie life which he led in this 
spot, and tftc state of his mind at the time: ‘‘Like a weary 
traveller,” ho says, “ who discovers the end of his journey, 1 
now redouble in/ steps. Day and night I read and write, 
and by these alternate changes relieve my labour. Such are 
my occupations — sucli my .only pleasures.^ He mentions 
the number of his friends, the estimation in which he is held 
by poi’sons who had never, seen him, and the strong attach- 
ment which he feels for the houses, the soil, the walls, even 
for the air*of Milan, between which city htid his rural retire- 
ment he passed his days. Some years dear to himsell’ and 
to Galeazzo Visconti thus flowed on in a gentle stream, "when 
in 1360 he was deputed by his ])atron to congratulate the 
Frcuich king John on. his release from captivity in England. 
His reception ^jit Paris was highly flattering, and no less 
flattering continued to be the repeated marks of attention 
whicli were; inaiiiftisted towards liim,by the emperor Charles, 
lie w'ould willingly have attached the ))oet.to his court. ^ 

Padua, o^ which the Qarrarcsi were lords, now became his 
principal place of residence, though his natural restlessness 
sometimes disposed Iiim to rove, whilst at other times he 
yielded to the entreaties of his friends. We find him in * 
V«inice, honoured by the doge and the principal citizens, and 
we behold him oftener m Pavja, which was subject to 
Galeazzo Visconti. It is thought that an eloquent and pathetic 
letter -whicli he wrote to the pontiff Urban I V. in the warmth 
’of his heart for the prosperity ;T3f Italy had some effect in 
inducing the latter to return to Rome. He returned, at all 
events, in 1367. Urban was a. lover of science; he admired 
Petrarca, and gave proofs of his rounilicence in the promo-, 
tjon of letters. The joy of tlie poet w'as unbounded; and in 
obedience to the call of the pontiff, h'e had- set out to visit 
him when sickness compelled him to return to Padua. This • 
was in 1370. The four remaining years of his life he spent- 
without much interruption in retirement near the city, and in 
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the morning of the 18tb of July, 1374, ho was found dead in 
his library with his head resting on a book.* 

In this brief sketch of the life of Petrarca, the reader will 
remark his singular ardour in the prosecution of letters, as 
well as his endeavours to excite a similar feeling in thg breasts 
of his contemporaries. It will at the same time be noticed 
that he had inany and powerful protectors. I fence he will 
be prepared to conttiinplate more at his leisure **sume other 
elfects, and the r(*sults of other measures which are still 
wanting to prove the truth of my general statement— that to 
Ptdrurca was due the restoration oi‘ h‘tters to Italy, and 
through Italy to iJie other realms of Euro])e. 

It is asserted that the monks had h)r ages been assuluously 
engaged in the meritorious work of transcription, and yet the 
libraries of Italy, and therefore of Europe, had little, to show 
besides some work5 of the fathers, of ancient iftid mtaleru 
theologians, of ecclcj^iastical and civil jurisprudence, of inc'di- 
cine, astrology, and philosophy, and even tliese in no abund- 
ance. The namt*s of the classical 'writers ■were barely r(*- 
tained, their jiroductions and the times in which they lived 
were miserably confounded, and the authenlicity of authors 
not nnfrequently disregarded. Bitter complaints have reached 
us of the gross ignoritnce and extreme carelessni'ss of trdn- 
.scj’ilTcrs. ‘‘ It would he well,’* says P(*trarea,- speaking of 
those of his own times, ‘‘ would they, in any m-anner, write 
what is j)ut into their hands: we should witness indeed their 
igiioraniic, but we should possess tlio substance of the work. 
But they, regardless of originals and copies and dictation, 
scribble anything at random. Were Cicero or Livy, or tiny 
ancient writer, to rise from the grave, he would not recognise 
liis own works. It is not so wdth carpenters and similai* 
artiliei rs. The fault, however, may be said to rest principally 
with those who employ sucli men. When Constantine 
directed books to be transcribed, he ordered hhisebius of 
Cesurea to emjdoy able and experienced writers.” 

In tins dearth of accurate copies, and even of the valuable 
wa)rks of many ancient authors, Petrarca turntjd his mind to 
the most useful inquiries. *Ile saw that his own efibrts "U'cnld 

‘ I Jmvc followed in Ihib brief uarriitiou the Mvmtnrfu ffur ht Vw dv Pv~ 
OYOYy/o , by de Slide, published in three >olh. in 17(14 and 17(17, and the 
Sloria dc.Ua Jjvii, by Tiraboschi, v. vi. 

" iJe Iterued. utriusque fortiuiie i. dialog, xl/ii. 
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be useless, without recalling into general notice the true models 
of taste: he owned that on this subject he was animated by a 
real passion, the force of which he had no desire to check ; 
and. communicating his wishes to his friends, he entreated 
them to join their researches to his own, and to ransack the 
archived of libraries. “ Often,” says he,^ do I find myself 
disappointed, but 1 continue my labours, so ^deasing are tlie 
prospects 0 ^' hoj>c. Waiting for further discoveries, let u.s Ixi 
satisfied Avith what avc have in our hands, and moderate the 
avidity of learnihg by the reflection that ourselves are 
mortal.” 

Jlis researfdies Avere not very successful. TJiree decades of 
LiA^y — the first, third, and foin*th — Avere at that time all Avliich 
could be found. 'Flic second decade Avas sought in vain. A 
valuable work ()f A’arro, and other productions which he had 
seen in liiH youth, Avere irn^coAxrably lo»^ With Quintilian 
lie Avas more fortunate, though the copy which he discoA^ered 
was mutilated and imperfect. In his enthusiastic regard for 
the Uoinan num<.', and in order that he might seem to enjoy « 
11 k‘. iulcreourse* ol’ ilie gr<‘.at men Avhom he most admired, 
IN^trai’ca addressed letters*'^ to some of the departed Avorthies 
of tlie r(‘, public, auKuig Avliom Cicero may be considered as 
liw idol.''* Ili^ c 4 )lh'Ction of the Avc^rks of this groat master 
was Very incomplete, tiiough his inquiries respecting •them 
were incossjint, and lu‘ had the happiueSwS to make some ncAV 
"discoverii's, particularly of his fimiiliar t'pMcs. 0)i mtiny 
occasions, ” he entiiusiastieally observes, “ Avbtm J met 
strangers, and they asked what I desired from their country — 
N|)thing, J replied, but the Avorks of (becro. And frequently 
was this request repeated, Avlicii I sent monry not into 
Italy only, Avhere 1 Avas bcvSl known, but into France, and 
(iermany, anil Spain, and Jlritaiii, and as far as Grei^ce. 

* Tlius 1 obtained some small volumes, but seldom such as I 

most anxiously sought When travelling, if at a 

disUinci*. 1 descried .some ancient monastery, to it 1 turned 
my steps. Haply, thought 1, 1 may there find what 1 most 
want.” He was once possessed of Cicero’s work De Gloria^ 
i)iit he lent it to a friend, and iUwas irreparably lost to him- 

'' AJ virOH, 111, 

^ Ibid. 
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self and to the world. ^ I ought also not to omit the mention 
of the strenuous assiduity which he employed in n^aking 
transcripts of ancient works with lus own hand, by w'hich his 
eager thirst was allayed, and accurate copies multiplied. 

To this laudable species of research, Petrarca was also 
diligent in his inquiries after medals, of which he formed a 
collection, and observations* on ancient monuments. When- 
ever his good fortune conducted him to Rornd,* we may 
accompany him in his’ perambulations with singular delight, 
as he traces the vestiges of her former greatness, and expa- 
tiates on tlie names of her heroes, and the c\x*nts of lier 
history.^ In tliis history he appe^ai’s to have been well read. 
Wlien he beheld the precious relics of Roman magniticence 
neglected by indolence or dispersed by a sordid avarice, his 
indignation was inflamed. “ Do yon not blush,” he says to 
a Roman citizen,®-' to draw a vile gain from mat which 
escaped the rapacity of your barbarous ancestors? Your 
columns, the ornaments of your temples, your statues, even 
» the sepulchres under which the venerable ashes of tlie dead 
repose, serve to embellish other cities.” In another place he 
severely censures the ignoi'ance of the Romaps with respect 
to their o\vn sacred monuments. KowLere, he observes, is 
Rome so little known as within her own w^alls.’* 

Blit neither, Romo, nor Roman greatness, nor tlie remains 
of Roman literature, were sufficient totally to .^absorb the 
attention of tliis active man. Greece also engaged his thoughts. 
The study of the Greek language had at no time been com- 
pletely neglected; aipi when an occasion of learning it ottered, 
Petrarca prosecuted it with his usual zeal. But he never 
wholly surmounted its difficulties; for, when a present of a 
Greek Homer was sent him from Constantinople, he lamented 
his inability to taste its beauties, llis joy, howxver, to pos- 
sess the works of this immortal bard w as not less sincere. 
Your present of the original text of the divine poet,” he 
writes to his. benefactor/’ “ is worthy of yourself and me. 
Yet your liberality is im})erfcct: with Homer you should 
have given me yourself; a guide who could lead me into tlie 
fields of light, and disclose to me the wonders of the Iliad and 

'>■ See Storia della Let. Ital. i, - Fainil. vi. 2 , 

^ Hortat. ad Nic. Laurent. * Faroil. vi. 
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Odyssey. For, alas I Homer is dumb, or I am deaf; nor is 
it ifi my power to enjoy the treasure which I })ossess. I 
have placed him by the side of Plato, tlie prince of poets near 
the prince of ])hilosophers; and I glory in the sight of rny 
illustrii^is guests. Of their immortal writings, Avhatcver had 
been translated into the Latin idiotn I bad already acquired; 
but, if there be no profit, there is some pleasure in beholding 
these venerable Gre<‘ks in their jwoper and national habit. 

I am delighted wi^h the asj>ect of Ilomer; and as often as I 
embrace the silent volume, 1 exclaim witli'a sigh — illustifious 
bard! with wluif pleasure should 1 listfwi to thy song, if my 
sense of hearing tvmt not ohstructed.” — lie fiought anxiously 
the acquisition of other works in the same language; and tve 
may read a letter addressed by him to the Grecian poet, in 
which he ijientions who, in the cities ofJ|j.aly, were at this 
p(;rioil versed in the languag(\ iiie number, it seems, tvas 
not considerable; and in Rome, he says, 4here was not one.* 
Su<di Avas Pctrarca, and such his pursuits. But it is on his , 
Italian pendry t[iat his countrymen dwell in a strain of praise, 
w’hich prodigality itself cannot exhaust, though tiui less en- 
thusiastic among them are ready to admit its blemishes and 
defects, Notwithstanding the progres;^ which Dante had made 
— of whicli, it haifbeen said, I'etx‘arcJ wassometiriuis jealoais — 
th(‘ language was still, in sojue respects, so imperfect, and such 
'IKUS his unreserved admiration of the ancients, that it is i)ro- 
bable he "would have composed no verse excerpt in the Latin 
tongue, if no Laura had interposcid to divide liis aifections, 
and occasionally to be the sole occupant of his heart. In the 
lailbuagc of Virgil he wrote his and some other poems; 

but to the ear of Laura he xvas compelled to address lines 
which she herself could read. This gave rise to his songs and 
sonnets — of which, though he himself often speaks slightingly 
— Is evident that they were polished with the utmost nicety. 
Of them he says: — 

“ S*io avessi creduto, che si care 
Fosser le voci de’ sospir mici in riraa, 

Fatte I’aurei del sospirar nio prima 
In Dumero pin spesse, in stil pin rare.** 

These sonnets are allowed to form the most perfect model 


* See Memoires sur la Vie de Pet. iii. 
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of Italian l3^ric poetry. Yet it is also admitti^d, that we often 
find in them thoughts which ai-c ingenious rather than just; 
tliat we discover insipid allusions and tbrced conceits; tlie 
defects of that vitiated taste which the Ihovencal fablers had 
contributed to propagate, and which Petrarca did not avoid 
in those moments when he suffered fashion to tak<} the prece- 
dence. It has been said that he borrowed from that tribe 
of poetasters. The historian replies, that what he took from 
them does him the least honour, as it was from them that he 
borrowed his false refinements, metaphysical conceptions, and 
unnatural sentiments. This, moreover, is certain, tliat after 
the muse of Petrarca had excited public attention, the 
Troubadours, with their language, their songs, and their 
poetr}", were no more heard of, at least in Italy. hen, then, 
the stale of other^ languages and the eireumstanci^s of the 
times are duly considered, how surprising is the "degree in 
which Petrarca continbuted towards the revi^'aI of letters! 

Having observed tliat it was from liis fn‘e intercourse ’with 
the learned and polished men in tlie court of Avignon (and 
the cities of Italy), that the iioet had formed his language, 
and warmly extolled the beautiful richness of his lyric com- 
positions, which almost alone merit, lie sa3^s, like those of 
Hora/*e, to he committed to memory, Denrna^ adds: “ That 
the style of Petrarca, after the lapse of four imndred years, 
is still followed as the most perfect model of WTiti?ng; and that 
hardly a word in those compositions will be found, whicJi is 
become obsolete or anti(piated.’’ 

It is gcne.rally agreed that his Latin style is less perfect 
than his Italian, whether lu.s jioetry or his prose be considered. 
Yet it for his Africa^ principally a Latin poem, that be 
was solemnly crowned in the Roman capitol. 

It is then, it seems, a work of less difficulty to bring to, a 
certain degree of matui’ity a living language wliich* has 
emerged from barbarism than to restore one wdiicli liad fallen 
into decay and ceased to be spoken. Experience has tirii- 
forndy confirmed the truth of this observation. Petrarca was 
devoted to the writers of ancient Rome, and be read them 
assiduously; yet, with tlie "exception of some passages, his 
efforts will not hear a comparison with theirs. * But he rescued 
their works from oblivion, pointed to their excellencies, and 
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,i;avc a vigorous impul-e to tlio public mind in tlieir favour. 
This was jnniisc enough.* Of his Latin productions, however, 
though now preserved perhaps from oblivion, and buoyed 
up by th(* Ilidijin muse, it may, 1 tliink, with truth be said, 
that bj» perpetual references to the ])olished writers of anti- 
(juity with wliich they abound, and the praises lavislied on 
them, t]u*y^(‘ontrihuted rnon* than any other cause to oxtnte 
and to diffuse a bctt<*r taste. 

Nine years younger than IVtrai-ea was Giovanni Boccaccio, 
who was united to him by friciid.ship; who laboured wit li him 
ill the same hunourahle career of letters; and with him was 
entitled, from Italy and from Europe, to an almost equal por- 
tion of jiraise. lie also was born in Tuscan 3 ^ He studied 
urnlcr tli(^ best masters; and from them, and from the conver- 
sation of ^)lber learned men, and frorn^what might now be 
est('.(_‘m("d ti national jiropensity, he had b(*.gun — even long 
before he became personally acquaintt^l with Fetrarca — ^to 
peiaise the works of the ancients, to collect and multjjdy, 
co}'»i(‘s, to imbil»t* tiicir taste, and to transl’use their beauties 
into the idiom of his native tongue. If the poetry of Italy 
ow(m 1 so much ft) Fetrarca, the Tuscan prose was not less 
in^lebted to Boccaccio, J le serv(td his qountry in many lionour- 
able embassies, both in and out ol'*Italy, and those eiiiiploy- 
ments w(?re reiid(U-(!d subservient to his own improvement, 
».wid to tlie j^eneral interests of elegant literature. 

The friendship between Boccaccio and Fetrarca commenced 
about the year 1350; from Avliieh time it continued unirit<*r- 
rupt(?d, am! is proved by tlieir correspondence to have been 
prSductive of many advantages to both. Their minds, their 
views, their wants, their pursuits, were communicated with 
mutual confidence and unreserve. Boccaccio was warmly 
/Mteouraged by IVtrarca to persevere in his search after clas- 
sical treasui’cs; and, as his pecuniary means were slender, he 
devoted much time to the irksome labour of transcription. 
His*collection of Latin authors thus became considerable; and 
in the study of the Greek language he was more successful 
than his friend. ^ 

In 13(>(), LeOj or Leontius Pilatus as lie is more generally^ 
callc^d, being on his way from the East to Avignon, was de- 


> Se.e ou tins intriTstiiis subject, tSforia delia Lett, ItaHan<i,i\, also A/c- 
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tained at Florence by the advie(‘. and Iios]>itality of Boccaccio^ 
who lodged the stranjjjer in his lioiise. It is not a^,n*t‘ed whetlua* 
he was a native of Greece, or of Calabria — in ud»idi latter 
oonutry the language of its ancient inluil»itants had nevf'r been 
wholly lost. But whetlicr he were a (di'cek or ura by birth, 
he was a periect master of its tongue and of its literature; 
and we may conceive with what ra]>ture lioccaccio would 
seize the golden occasion of providing instruction for hluu-olf, 
and perliaps of ejibmdiug the same bcmdit to his countrymen. 
With this \i(‘W, having prcvaihal on Leontius to aeeod('. to his 
■W'ishfis, he proposed to the magistrates to dect him a nHunher of 
tJ)eir academy, and to settle on liim an annual stijumd. Witli 
some diihculty Leontius was brought to assent to this ju'oposal, 
wh(*n he ])ul)lidy opened tli<; lirst Greek cljair wliidi liad bc'cn 
seen in tlie west, and d<*liv< red lectures on the imnagtal works 
of Hoin(*r. “ J was the lii>t person,” saj's Boccaccio, s]>cak- 
ing triumphantly of the event,' who assiste d privately at his 
lectures, and wlio causc<l th<'m to be publicly dedivered.” 
Yet the a})])earam:e, oi' tlic Gre(‘k tcadicr was .disgusting, lie 
was clothed, says his disciple,-^ in the mantle of a philosopher, 
or a mendicant ; liis (aiuntenance was hideous, his face over- 
shadowed with hlaelc hair; his Ixaird long and uncombed; bis 
deportment rustic; his tein})(T gloomy and inconstant; nor 
could he grace his discourse with the ornanHmts or even the 
perspicuity of Latin elocution. But his mind was^stored witl. 
a treasure of Greek learning; history and fal)l{% philosopliy 
aiid grammar, were alike at his command. During t]ji(‘e 
years Boc(;accio attended his lectures; from his dictation ho 
transcribed a literal pros(; version of th(‘ Iliad and Odyssey; 
md from his general instructions collected other materials, 
wliich he copied ijito some treatises, which were afterwards 
published by himself. 

The inc()nstant man now resolved to return to tlie East, and 
no entreaties could detain him. At Venice lie saw Petrarca, 
with whom he spent some weeks; and when lie departed, the 
poet presented him with a copy of Terence. “ With this 
author,” said be,® “ I observed that he was greatly amused, 
though I could not see wliat there could be in common 
between the gloomy Greek and the sprightly African.” But 
f^carcely had he reached Constantinople, than he again .sigiied 
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for the pleasures of Italy, anti wrote a letter to Petrai'ca, 
‘‘niore prolix and not less entangled than his own shaggy 
bf.‘ard,'’ in which he. i)raised us a celestial paradises the country 
which li;' had so often cursed, and cursed that (Grecc(j) wliich 
he had been so often beard to praise. Ills Italian friends 
were tfeaf to Iiis importunity: “for me,” observed Petrarca, 
in auollicr letter,* “lie shall remain in jnisery, whe.re lu*. was 
carried hy^lns insolence.” Notwithstanding this, Leontius 
embarked, relying upon their partiality, and inoi'c j>ej*Iia])S 
upon their love or letters; hut as he approached the shores of 
Italy, tile ship was a^^ai]ed by a temp(‘sl, and llie unfortunate 
teacher, who like Ulysses iiad lasheil himself* to the mast, was 
stricken dea<l by a flash of lightning. Wliilst Petrarca 
lament'd his disaster, he expressed miKth anxiety to learn 
whether some copy of Euripides or Sojihocles might not be 
recovered •from the bands of the mariuei'S.^ 

IJoccaecio is the author of many works on a variety of sub- 
jects, in Latin and Italian, and both in prose and in verse. 
Jlis Latin is not (degaiit, and his ])o<‘try will not endure a com-* 
parison in eitluir language witli that of Petrarca. ^ At the 
time, whatever /ell from liis pen was admired; but it was the 
Decameron, a collection of a liiindred novels of iileasantry and 
loVe, which fornfl*d the eternal basiHi<Tf‘ Ids fame. It is, how- 
ever, disgract*d by irreligion and polluted by obsi'.enit^^'; on 
jl^diich acc(iunt, it is ^aid, that he never dared to submit it to 
the severer judgment of his friend. I Ic is said to liave deplored 
the evil wluui it could not he remedied. This wo]*k has expe- 
ri(mced numberless editions, translations, and imitations. Its 
style, say the Italians,*' in jioint of elegance and choice of 
language, its easy and natural narration, and the eloquence of 
its dialogue, place it amongst the most perfect jnodcls of 
Italian composition. It cannot easily be determined from 
what quarter the subjects of tliese novels were derived, borne 
Italians pretend that they were founded on real incidents, 
wldcli were occasionally alte.red, and tdways embellished, by 
the write)-; while the French contimd that he was indebted to 
their Trouveurs and Troubadours, This may be; but the 
copy greatly surpassed tjie originals ; and tbc Decameron 
soon became tlife general store-house from which men of all 
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countries unsparingly drew, as they w ere wanted, light and 
amusive subj(?cts. It may also be remarked, that tljc manners 
of the age are depioted in the Decameron, not only in those 
characters which the fancy of tlic w riter has introduced, but 
in many traits of real history. 

Boccaccio was called in 1373 to read lectures (m the Divine 
Comedy of Dante in Florenc<j, for which a chair had been 
just instituted, and an annual salary api)oinled. ‘ TTis com- 
ments on the poet were afterward published; and he w’as 
engaged in this office, and in the general prosecution of his 
studies, wdien he died in 1375, one year after the demise of 
Fctrarca.^ 

When in one succinct view we comprehend the labours 
and achievements of these two scholars; obsci-viiig that one 
raised the language of Italian poetry, the otlutr that of Italian 
prose, to a degree of perfection which has not since'' b(‘-en sur- 
passed; that they both wrote many Latin w orks, not classi- 
cally elegant, but replete with much curious information, and 
interspersed with quotations from, and references to, ancient 
authors; that they rescued some copies of these authors from 
oblivion, procured the transcription of others- and imparted 
to all the charm of renovated celebrity; that to their example 
w^as owijig tlie study w hHi now (tommcnced of the languagii 
of Greece, and the knowledge of her poets, her historians, and 
her philosophers; that, having done all that men could do in 
the arduous (drcumstances in which they were placed, they 
left behind tliem other scholars, not their equals indeed in 
talents, but alike desirous to prosecute the w^ork which had 
thus fur been happily accomplished : When, 1 say, these 
things are duly considered, we must with joy confess, that the 
dark era of ignorance wliicli had so long oppressed the 
western world, was fast retiidiig from the confines of Italy. 
Indeed, it may be said that literature*- had thei'C been revived. 

Amongst many others who knew Petrarca, whom he loved, 
and Tvho after his death continued to cultivate the various 
branches of polite learning, w'as another Tuscan, named 
Coluccio Salutato, of whose extensive accomplishments much 
is related. He was chancellor of the republic of Flonmcc, 
the friend and patron of learning, the author of many books, 
and, like his tw^o great predecessors, an admirer and c^lector 
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of thf' works of antiquity. Awan; also like them of the 
injury wliidi had ])eeii done to letters by the i^^norance Or the 
negligeneo of‘ transcribers, he pruiK>sed as a cheek to the evil 
that public libraries should l>e everywhere formed, tla* super- 
iiiteud[^nce of which should be given to men of learning, 
whose care it must ]>e to collate the manuscripts entrusted to 
them and ascertain the most correct readings. To this labour, 
and to thcMeh^etion of (counterfeit works — of which, as might 
w^ell be exq>ect(id, many from various motives were circulated 
— ^Colueeio likewise devoted some portion of his own studies. 

Thougli he was acquainted, with all tine branches of learn- 
ing, yet lie chietly excelled in poetry and eloquence; and 
hence his eulogists did not hesitate to compare him with 
Cicero and Virgil. A contemporary writer, speaking of the 
harmony of his stylt*, and lueaniug to compliment him, ob- 
.servt?d tlfat lie miglit justly be (jailed^* tlie ajfe of Cicero. 
Modern writers do not yield tlieir assent to this extravagance 
of j:>raise; but tiny admit that lie surpassed most of his coii- 
teuiporaries in energy of expression, that his general erudii 
tion w'as vast,* and that his letters and other works prove 
that he had ])ei*used the volumes ol* the ancients with discri- 
minating solicitud(i. Coluccio lived to see some years of the 
lollowing ceiitifry, uninterruphnllj^ •enjoying tlie esteem of 
his countrymen, which he employed in di Busing and kivigo 
j*ating th(# love of letters, and in inspiring a taste for the 
elegant arts. The laurel wdiich had decorated the brows of 
Piitrarca seemed to be due also to the Latin muse of Coluccio; 
but, during his life-time, the honour, though intended, -was 
from some unknown cause never «^onfeiTed. But it was be- 
stowed after his death. As be lay on his bier, surrounded 
by the peophe, the magistrati's a})proached, and placed a 
wreath of laurel ‘ on the corpse. 

Coluccio, then, had continued the labours of liis immediate 
predecessors, with a success inferior only to theirs: and were 
it Required from in(^ — in each department of' learning, whether 
in Tuscany, the nursery of reviving letters, or in the other 
provinces of .Italy — to mention other names, I could readily, 
from the records before, me, produce an honourable and an 
ample list. But enougli, I think, has been said; for when an 
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impulse, such as \vc liave beheld, extensive in its effects and 
forcible in its agency, had been given, no power, if any had 
made the attempt, could well have arrested its progress. The 
art of printing was alone wanting, without which, as must be 
obvious, the me.niis of general improvement w^ould be tardy 
and confined; but as the dearth of books, in the augmented 
ardour for instruction, was daily more poignantly lelt, the 
inventive faculties of man, which are ever most acJtive w here 
the pressure of penury is most lelt, must soon be crowned 
with success. In the meantime, it seems Certain that It^y 
was most rich in classical treasures, to which strangers had 
often recourse; and as, after the time of Petrdrea, the taste 
for books increased, they became, as in early times, an article 
of luxury, with which the houses of the u])uleiit were ambi- 
tiously decorated.* 

Need I speak of ^e scholars of other countritfs? They^ 
could not be unacquainted with what was doing or had been 
done in Italy; for mdiiy had seen Petrai*ca at Avignon, which 
Avas at that time the centre of general intercourse; others 
corresponded wdth him; and, from the continifed int(‘rehange 
of studies which has been mentioned, bet'^^eon Jiolngna, 
Paris, and Oxford, a channel of communication universally 
prevailed. These studies, ^iideed, which have been described, 
whetli^.u* of law, of pJiilosopIiy, or tlicology, niigjht not be 
deemed favourable to the growth of classical tastc^ though ^ 
taste of that kind might still be found amonght their votaries: 
w^hilst the mere exercise of intellect, however jejune ()r ab- 
struse its pursuits, w^as in itself a fortunate event. But I w^as 
speaking only of the intercourse wdiich the community tf 
the studious maintained in Europe. 

Whether we consider the improved state of its language, 
the cultivation given to that of Greece, or the many liberal^ 
objects of its inquiries, it must be owned that Italy had xkoyT 
left the other nations of Europe far behind it. Its theologians 
and philosophers, addicted to scholasticism, to whi(;h our 
countryman Duns Scotus had given new energy, pursued its 
intricate mazes with unwearied ardour; but fortunately the 
minds of many had taken anol^her turn, which happened also 
fortunately before the explosion of tlie great schism, in 1378. 
The dissensions which this event everywhere excited, and 
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which continued for little less than fifty years, obstructed 
the progress of letters, and, in turning over the annals of the 
times, we meet with little, particularly out of the precincts of 
Ittil 3 % which can afford any rational delight. 

1 m^ntione 1 Duns Scotus, of whom 1 shall just observe 
that he lived very early in the century; that lie Avas a 1‘riar, 
and a man of astonishing talents; that he taught in Oxford 
and at Parts, where he acquired great celebrity by liis multi- 
farious lenriiing, and the appellation of the subtle doctor from 
his [Mileniical acuteness, lie died very prematurely at Cologne, 
when, according to some, he had not passed hi.s thirty-fourth 
year. Of the extent and subtlety of his mental powers many 
monuments are extant;^ and having dared to controvert some 
positions of Thomas Aquinas, who was deemed the oracle of 
the schools, he became the founder of a new sect in philosophy, 
and revived, with unextin gnishable ardour, the old dis- 
putes between the Uealists and The Greeks 

and Persians, it has been observed, never fought against 
each other with more fury and rancour tlian these two di.s-* 
cordant sects. Oxford 'ivas a great theatre of their contests. 

In pcrusingtlie history of this celebrated university, we are 
often disgusted with the recital of feuds wliicli w{;re not 
always so harniTess as those whi«li J havij just nofic^ecl. 
Scotus hud been its ornament, but his brethren ol' the niendi- ‘ 
orders had long .shown themselves turbulent, as Paris 
had likewise experienced, opposing the public statutes, and 
availing tlieraselvi^s of their influence with the people, and 
still more of that which they possessed at the Roman court. 
Solne charges of our honest historian are more grievous. 
Speaking of the state of the university at this time, he says:'^ 

Now flourished many teachers in the walks of theology 
atnd*pIiilosophy; but this must be understood of the talents 
and 'the learning of the age, for the science professed by 
most was made np of fallacies and follies. To the mendicant 
brothers was chiefly due this corruption of science, whose 
study it was to introduce novel opinions, and to shake the 
ibundation that had been laid.” 

Whilst I am upon this subjdbt, I may further observe, 
that notwithstanding the high reputation of Scotus, whose* 
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lectures thirty thousand pupib are said to have pressed for- 
ward to attend, the number of students, scH>n after this, 
greatly decreased. Of this various causes are assigned by the 
historian.^ lie adds that a general inattention and careless- 
ness ensued. The lectures were given without solicitude, the 
disputations were animated by no zeal, and the very 
language, by a perceptible change in its Liitinity, could soon 
attest the sjireading evil. “ But truly,” In; subjoins, indig- 
nantly, let it not be presumed that wo tv ere without some 
apology. When th<‘ Roman Jbisliops conferred our benefices 
and our ecclesiastical dignities on strangers, while even our 
most learned men spent their days witiiout ]>roHt, or were, 
compelled to skulk under the monkish cowl, what induetjment 
was there to pursue studies in themselves not ]><)ssessed of any 
charm 

I1ie studies whicfi did really possess charms seem to have 
bt‘eii prosecuted by few. If we may judge from his works, 
they made no part of the ac(iuirements of Seotus, and it 
' <loes not appear that he was at all acquainted with the (Ireck 
language, though la* Avrote commentaries on soim^ of the 
books of Aristotle. Indeedit is not certain tliat this language 
was much studied in our universities. In the council of 
Vi<‘i\pa, held in 131 1, a decree pa.ssed directing the languages 
of the East, together witli that of Greece, to be taught at 
Paris, Oxford, and Bologna, -whicli iiu^ be suppoLcd to proxe, 
that they had been previously neglected. Nor is there 
any proof that tlufy w'ere aft<u*war(Is more sedulously en- 
couraged, at least for sonu*. years. All research was absorbed 
either in scholasticism, which led to lame, or in legal kne/w^- 
ledge, which led to emoluments and hoiuMirs. The latter 
studies, says the historian,^ having given a list of nani(;s, and 
referring to a contemporary writer, “ were marvellously fftiit- 
ful, producing riches and producing dignities. To them* tlie 
whole multitude of scholars are seen to flow.” 

While this was the state of things — the Roman coiirf, by 
an abuse of power, w’asting the vital springs of the country, 
and the mendicant orders disturbing the peace of the uni- 
ve|sity, and even that of th'h church and of Rome lierself, by 
domestic quarrels — Merton college, of which Seotus also 
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ha<3 been a member, fostered within her walls a man whose 
doctrines were soon to revolutionize the minds of many, and 
to shake the- {‘dlars of papal povrer. The man whom 1 mean 
was John Wieklilf. lie came from the northern parts of the 
counties was edueated at Oxford, where he linally bt'came 
the liead of Baliol, taught theology, and obtaijjed tlie rectory 
of Lutterworth. Cont(;m])orary writers, tliough divided in 
the Judgment -vvliich they formed of the integrity and views 
of Wieklitf, are unanimous in the praise of his vast erudition 
and intelhiciual capacity. The iiisolenc,e of the mendicants 
first aroust'd his ijidignation: he contemplated with disgust 
tln^ d<ipraved manners of many churchmen; and the en- 
croachments of Komc, which could be restrained by no 
remonstrances from his own country and from the other states 
of Christendom, finally served to fix his resolution. No one 
denies that many abuses existed under these and other heads, 
but, unfortunately, ardent minds are ever prone to run into 
extremes. Popular applau>e precipitated his career; the 
vk>Jeiic(i of persecution and the intemjierance of invectives onl/ 
iiifiamed his zt‘al; and the scanty means of information 
supplied in an age of ignorance, did not lay before him those 
necessary sources in which lie might lm\e learned what wore 
tlic discipline, tl!(; rules of conduot, tin*, practices ofjiettcr 
times; and that the evils, the prevalence of wliieh he lamented, 
^.i^ere manifest abuses which might be corrected, not deviations 
in. priiicl])le from essential truth, which needed eradication 
rather than reform. But still, as he proceeded, notwithstand- 
ing the extravagance of some of Ins tenets, so disgusted wore 
m^ri with the irregularities which they beheld, and the griev- 
ances which they tjxpericnced, that numbers of all orders 
])atronised the bold reformer, and persons of the highest dig- 
pity in the realm espoused Ids interest. Contempoi*ary Avriters 
observed, that the provinces teemed with his disciples; that 
Ids errors infected both the clergy and the laity; and that the 
sehbols of Oxford had dccjdy imbibed the poison. Even when 
papal letters, winch contained injunctions on the subject, were 
presented to the university, we arc told that the leading mem- 
bers “ long hesitated, wdie,ther Hiey should admit them with 
honour, oi* reject them wdtii disgrace.” * 

‘ See Wiilsiiiglitmi, Hist. Ang. Kayghton de event, jjtfssi.n ; also Hist. 
Autiq. Oxoii. Cave, llitit. Liter. 
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But with the tenets, the designs, the moral character, and 
tiie fate of Wickliff, I have no concern. His works are 
numerous,* of which — though their subjects cannot lie con- 
sidered as connected with literature — it may Iwj said that 
such as were written in English, and dispersed among the 
yieople, greatly contributed ;to promote the progress of the 
English tongue. Amongst these wc may justly reckon his 
version of the Sei*i])tun's from the Latin Vulgate. The 
public mind, thus agitated by novelty and the discussion of 
various subjects, would naturally be induced to sliake oif some 
portion oftlie lethargy under which it had so long sliimb(a'e<I, 
and be stimulated to re.doubied exertions. Few blessings are 
the portion of humanity which are free from all admixture of 
evil. If the faith of som<‘ was disturbed l>y the- doctrines of 
"VVicklilf, that of others was more solidly conlirmed; and the 
leaders of the church saw the, necessity of recurring to the. 
learning of ancient t,inies in order more (dfecttiialiy to stem 
the torrent of innovation. "VVicklilf Nourished about the 
\niddle oftlie century, and died at J.<utte,r\vortb in 1387. 

The many satirical poems written at tins tiims in which 
the mendicant ord(;rs were principally ridicuied, owed their 
origin to the writings of WicklillV^ 

iVom the subthdy of L'uiis Scoius, and the controversial 
prowes.s of the rcctoj* of Lutterworth, 1 turn with more satis- 
faction to Geotircy Chaucer, of wliose life little'S'is known, 
though his 'writings obtained so much c(‘l('brity. He was 
coeval with Wickliff, with whom it has been said tliat he 
studied at Oxford; that he completed his studies in the 
inns of court, and saw the reigns of Edward III., liichai’d Ji., 
and the beginning of that of Hcmry IV., being born in 1328, 
and dying in 14(>C), aged 72. He was much in favour with 
Edward 111., from whom he received many tokens of regard; 
and the friendship of John of Gaunt accompaniiid him 
through life. It is not known on what occasion he W’as sent 
envoy to Genoa, wdien he became acquainted witli Petrafea, 
whom he jirofesses to have seen at Padua. Such a meeting 
between congenial minds would be highly gratifying to both ; 
and we may conclude that Chaucer availed himself of the pro- 
pitious opportunity to acquire some knowledge of the lan- 
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guage in which the first of modern poets had written., to 
view the rising condition of Italian literature, and to enrich 
himself with the eminent productions of Petrarca and of 
Boccaccio. We know that he was captivated by the tales of 
tins latter. The i>rogress also which they and their country- 
men had made in jjulin composition, would not pass un- 
noticed; and we may be permitted to think tliatthe comparison 
which would force itself on his observation, could not be 
favourable to his^own country, thoui^h it might serve to give 
a vigorous impulse to liis own exertions, lie was now more 
than ibrty-foiir yciU's old, the age of soixjr rcsolutiqn and of 
.stedlasl perseverance. 

Sometime after this, in the last 3’ear of Edward III., 
Ciiaucer went to France, wiierc he was entrusted with a 
mission of delicacy and importance. This might not be his 
first journey to tl Kit country, nor is it sure that it was liis 
last. Speaking of his residence in Fra]^(*(‘, Lehind says: ^ It 
is agreed tliat he fiourished then', liaving aeij aired a great 
ri'putation by his literary (‘xercises, and deeply im])ressed on* 
his mind the wit, the beautii.'s, the elegancies, the charms of 
that highly-j)olished tongue. Ilis proficiency excet^cled be- 
lit‘f, and tlius accomplished, he n.iurned to the legal studies 
of tin*. Temple.’^' In (*onsequence ^f these acquirements, we 
an* told that it was his favourite occujiation to make trans- 
lations from foreign languages, by wliicli his own knowledge 
ot' them became more correct, and as lie transfused their 
beauties, Ik; added to tlu* polisii of his own vernueular idiom, 
lie ecriainly entertained a mean opinion of his native lan- 
guage, in whiiii he was likely to be more confirmed by his 
skill in French, and still more in Italian; and from this con- 
viction it is doubted whether he dc'emed himself sufiiciently 
qualified to undertake an original composition before his 
.sixtieth year. 

The revival of learning in most countries, it has been justly 
remarked,^ appears to have owed its rise to translation. In 
rude periods the modes of original thinking are unknown, 
and tlie arts of original composition have not yet been studied. 
Writers, therefore, are chiefly add very usefully employed in 
importing the ideas of other languages into their own. They 
do not venture to think for themselves, nor do they aim at 
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the merit of inventors, but they are laying the foundations of 
literature, and while they are naturali^sing the knowledge of 
more learned ages and countries by translation, they are. im- 
perceptibly improving tlicir own language. From French or 
Latin originals, Chaucer imitated or translated his J^nigMs 
Tale^ and the liomaKut of the liosei the first from Bocrcaccio, 
the second from "William de Lorris; liis Troilns arid Creueide, 
from various foreign materials and his Home of it is 

thought, from a Provencal composition.’ 

The reign of Richard 11. was not c^jually favourable to the 
fortunes of Chaucer, but had he lived t<> see Ibmry IV. tlie 
son of his constant benefaetor, firmly s(‘ated on tlie, throne, 
lie would probably have experienced tlie richest returns of 
royal favour, it is iiuh^ed no mean coinplinuait to the taste 
of the British ccuirt, tluit in a dark age it could estimat(5 the 
value of a man, whose chief excellciKN* lay in literary atNpnnw 
iiients, thougli the duti<‘S wliich were imposed on Inm iniglit 
souu'times not seem to aceord with the tendencies of liis 
genius. 

As Lcland is ever immoderately lin i.sh in his ])raises, 1 
know not that we may rely on Ids words when Ikj says of 
Chaucer, that he ■vva.s an acute dial<»ctieian, an orator full of 
sweetness, a. pleasant pod, a deep philosoiiher, an ingenious 
mathematician, and a holy <liviii(^ “ Tliese words announce 
much,” he adds; ‘Mnit for the truth of them 1 n*fer myse>\ 
to his judgment who shall have sc<luIously pen-used his wmrks.” 
As a poet he has certainly been as imrnotlerately ('xtolled by 
others, that is, by men not very remote from his own age, 
who — at that period, poss<*,ssing nothing so good in their own 
language, and not able perhaps to corn])are him with the 
bright models of Italy, nor willing to recur to thfwe of ancient 
Rome — W'Cre satisfied to pronounce an undiscriminating 
panegyric. I am not surprised that Chaucer should have 
despised the barbarism of his own tongue; but when he had 
resolved to make it the vehicle of Ids thoughts, which liad 
been improved by so many years of domestic study and of 
intercourse with learned foreigners, I anf really surprised that 
his compositions should havG been wdiat we find them to be. 
What advantages were possessed by Petrarca and Boccaccio, 
or at least by Dante, wddeh he did not enjoy? and yet, as 
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baa been observed, the two former became perfect models in 
their respective styles, and their predecessor had only not 
reached perfection; whilst, if we would sp(^ak the truth, with 
the exception of some passages, our Chaucer is read not as 
a poi^t^who delights by the richness of his imagery, or the 
liarmony of his numbers — but asja writer who has portrayed 
with truth tlie manners, customs, and habits of the age. Such, 
I recollect, ‘was iiiy own judgment at least, when, some years 
ago, I was prevailed upon to peruse him. 

VV^'e are told, that his sole design in writing was to improve 
liis native tonpue. He had seen what liad he(‘n so success- 
fully accomplished in Italy; and turning with disgust to the 
most famed compositions — whether of his contemporaries, 
Robert cle Rrunne, in his metrical English clironicle; Robert 
Langlaiid, in his vision of Pierce I’lougliman ; his friend John 
Cower, iiT his dialogue, entitled Confessio Amanlis ; or to 
those which had preceded them * — it^was natural that he 
should 1‘ecl a wish to attempt something for his country. 

Before the. reign of* Edward 111. th<' English language had* 
been little spoken in tiie higher circles of society, and this may 
account foi* the*slow progress which it had hitherto made, and 
for tlie affijctation of wliich writers arc accused of introduc- 
ing w'ords of* origin. 1 caiinot believe that, if the 

attempt had been made, the Saxon, a dialect of a language 
p,^(.^uli^u•ly ok>pious, was, or would have been, found inadequate 
to any purposes, wlietluT of collocjuial intercourse or of lite- 
rmy coin])osition. h'ashiou alone pr(‘seribed limits to its use, 
and men of science submitted to the tyranny. Even Chaucer, 
sa^sfied to walk in the same trammels, chose ratlier to borrow 
from the more polished languages of the continent,” than to 
work, mould, and levigate the rough substance wliieli he had 
in his hands. Hence his diction, considered as purely English, 
differed little from that of other writers; and his chief excel- 
lence may he placed in the mechanism of his verse. This, as 
Dr.* Johnson observes, lie certainly improved by the various 
disposition of his rhymes, and by the admixture of different 
numbers, principally in the adoption of the ten-syllable, or 
heroic measure. Other critics, •viewing the general beauty 
and perspicuity bf his style, have ascribed them to that happy 
selection of appropriate expressions which are found to dis- 


* See Hist, of Kng. Poet. 
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tinguisli every writer of original thinking and real genius. 
Steering a middle course between those who have praised him 
■without moderation, and those who have censured him with 
unmitigated sd^erity, the profound judge, whom I have just 
named, pronounces, tliat Chaucer <^may, perhaps -with justice, 
be styled the first of our versifiers who wrote poetically.” 

His wwks, of which the Canterbury Talcfi form tlic most 
original portion, arc in every one’s hands; but IVould wil- 
lingly learn by ho^v many they have been innid, and particu- 
larly by how many Avith the feeling of dchglit. 'J’ho licen- 
tiousness Avith AA'hicli Boccnccio Avas cliargcMi is equally im- 
putable to his English admirer; and the. latter is said to have 
experienced similar compunction ns lie approached his end. 
The deprav(»cl manners of the age were a just subject of sati- 
rical reprehension; and monks, and friars, and nuns, had liy 
some excesses rendered themselves fit objects of ridicule. But 
Avere gi'oss descriptions and lascivious tales the proper cor- 
rectives of vice apjd folly, if correction had bem intended ? 
‘And if amusement, us is plain, Avere the end which was .sought, 
I do not see of Avluit apology their Icvitivs, as they arc gently 
termed, are suRceptihlc. The Roman satirist, indignant at 
the view of vice, liad a better plea for delineating the disgust- 
ing features of its depravity.* 

Chaucer, then, it seems — if his improved versification be 
considered, and the beauties of many passages. iwith 
sprinklings of philosophy Avhich embellish his Avorks, Avith his 
knowdedge of history, of mythology, and of various other sub- 
jects, as they incidentally occur — may take the first rank 
among our early English poets. But may avc be allowcd^to 
take from him an estimate of the literature of the times, as 
possessed by men of superior education ? or to assert, that Ave 
are as much indebted to him, as Itaty Avas to her Dante, her 
Petraren, and her Boccaccio? 

What our education in the schools then Avas which could be 
termed superior, it is not easy to ascertain, unless in the univer- 
sities it be restricted to scholasticism, and such studies as were 
subservient to it; and in the classes of grammt^, to such ele- 
mentary instruction as has bben repeatedly described. What 
some men acquired more than this, Avas the fruit of private 

* Sf^e Lelautl de tScrip. Brit. Hist, o f English Poelrg, i. I’yrwhitt, on 

'^amjvnge and Versification of Chaucer ; Specimens of early English 
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labour. Such was the learning of Chaucer; an<l he who 
^VOuld consider it as the standard of the general acquirements 
winch were possessed by those who had some claim to dis- 
tinction, must be satisfied to err. The list, not inconsiderable 
— of more than a hundred and sixty writers of different coun- 
tries, with their works, who fiourislied in the fourteenth century, 
called the Sacnlum f^yickhvianum ^ — sufficiently announces 
who tliey were, arid what had been their pursuits. These 
pursuits were often laudable; and, in their sphei'e, they led to 
fame, to emoluim^its, and to dignities. The conventual orders 
absorbed by far the greater i)ortion of those whom the love 
of i'etirement or of study could allure; and it w^as theology, 
in all or in some one of its branches, which became their prin- 
cipal occupation; while the secular clergy, if they did not 
pass their days in indolent repose, had recourse to the study 
of inediciifL*, or as more directly leading to preferment, to that 
of ec(*leftia.stical and civil jurisprudence. Elegant literature 
catcretl into iioiu*, of these walks; and therefore, as I observed, 
they were deserted by Petrarca and Boccaccio, and 1 might,* 
1 believe, have 'said, by Chancer, as not in unison with that 
line of studies which they had determined to j)nrsue. 1’hese 
men, tlieii, almost stood alone; and instead of forming a 
sfMidard by wlHeli general taste might be estimated, they 
Vv crc a glaring exception which some rniglit admire but Tvhicli 
more would condemn. The remark does not accurately apply 
-tdntaly. 

A further observation strikes me, which I am surprised did 
not sooner occur. ^ One only of these illustrious scholars was 
a i;Iiurcliman, and this one was Petrarca. But he, though in 
many respects a man of singular piety, and enjoying ecclesias- 
tical emoluments, did not bind himself to any^duties of the 
ministry, and was ever at liberty in his choice of pursuits. 
Hence, 1 tliiuk, we may be allowed to conclude, that the 
general studies of ecclesiastics and of monks were at this time 
adverse to polite literature; that the men of whom I am speak- 
ing advanced to a certain degree of classical excellence, be- 
cause, not tied by their prol'cssion to those studies, they chose 
another path, and thus drew to themselves more admiration, 
while tlie rest of the laity, without taste for any intellectual 
pursuit, passed their time in the menial offices of life, in the 
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sports of the field, in the delights of the table, or in the exor- 
cise of arms. But from these causes it also happened — as the 
studious members of society, ecclesiastics and friars were (in- 
gaged in tlieir peculiar pursuits, and the laity felt no interest 
in what tJiey little understood — that the progress towards 
classical improvement must necessarily have been slow. We 
may therefore be rather surprised that so much was done. 

But how little, we may say, was done by Chaucer, and how 
slight are our obligations to him, when his achieveinenls are 
compared with those of his Italian fellow labourers ! He im- 
proved, it is said, the mechanism, and perhaps the liarmony 
of verse; was the author of some beautiful lines; augmented, 
if he did not enrich, the English vocabulary with foreign 
words, imparted to his countrymen some translations Irom the 
French and the Italian, and amused them with tab's; but did 
he communicate to others the taste for letters wliloh himself 
possessed? Did he excite anything like a literary ardour 
amongst the gr(?.at and the opulent? Did he go in (ju(‘,.st C)f 
4hc wmrks of classical antiiiuity, transcribe tliose works, or 
procure their transcription, and Icmu them into libraries ? 
Was the literature of Greece as well as that of Rome an ob- 
ject of bis att(uitioii; and did be seek w-itli painful solicitude 
the means of biarning tbt‘ language of the lormer? In one 
word, did a new era commence with him, or did he leave l»e- 
hind him a succession of scholars, wlio; having \ml>ibed his 
spirit, pursued his steps, and soon accomplished the object of 
their wislies? This high praise cannot justly he as(.;rii)ed to 
Chaucer; and the event wliich I am tra(^ng was not owing to 
his exertions, but to the strong imjmlse given by the Icwo 
Italians, which was f(*Jt in their own country, and tlumce gra- 
dually propagfited to other regions. ChauecT himself was Ibr- 
tunately thrown into the sphere of that impulse, and probabjy 
drew from it that taste for letters without which he would 
ever have remained a common man. 

When we further rcficct on the widely different condition;- 
in which the two countries were left by their respective 
teachers — Italy, in all her cities, actively h(mt on literary (jxer 
tions, whilst England was harclly roused from her intcllectu« 
torpor, and then view their languages — that of Englam 
still unpolished and barbarous, whilst that of Italy was carriei 
to a state of absolute perfection — what must be our thoughts - 
As the previous circumstances were similar, must we' infei 
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that there was any superior quality in the Italian mind which 
caused it to rc'ccive more readily the impression of what was 
truly gr(*at and beautiful in the arts? The language* of Italy 
W'UvS, in its origin, the offspring of corruption, though, by the 
vigorous co-operation and' fostering care of the same two men, 
it rose to maturity, while that of England must wait the ]*evo- 
lutioii ol‘ three entire centuries before its sthndard shall bo 
fixed! d'hc style of I\*tnirca, after the lapse of four hundred 
years, is still followed as the most perfect model of w riting; 
and hardly a woi^ in him will be found which is antiquated 
or obsolete. (3orn}>are this with the style and language of 
Chaucer. 

I have not mentioned our historians, who at this time W'erc 
sufiieiently nunierons, the principal of whom are IVLitthew of 
"Westnunster, Ralph Higden, and Henry Knighton, who all 
wn*ot<‘ in^^aliri, not wdth more elegance certainly than their 
predecessors, and, whenever an opportunity offered, borrowed 
from them without reserve. ‘ Kone of* them exhibit any ad- 
vance to greater purity of style, to more dignity in thfc‘ 
narrative, nor*to more judgment in the selection of materials. 

And what ^f France? Tin* reader must now be sensible 
that no iiiformaticu ou the subject of. letters derived from 
France, or aiiy^»tli(:r country, coul<] afibrd him any ne\j satis- 
faction. If he <*,(‘uld be admitted into their public lilfrai’i(?s, 
their schools, or the private studies of the learned, he would 
perceive tliut no other change, either in language, in the 
mo<les of instruction, or the general progress of science, had 
intervened than wdiat the regular course, of tinu* woiUd neces- 
sarily produce. The attention of those, who were solicitous 
for improvement w^ould often be turned towards Italy, and 
they might envy her rising lustre, while by far the greater 
^jumber remained satisfied wdth their eonditioil, and beheld 
in ‘the achievements of Duns Scotus and tlie sophistry of his 
followers a higher tlicme of praise than could be collected 
from the pursuits of Petra rca or Boccaccio. In Fi*ance at 
least, which we may consider as treading next in the footsteps 
of Italy, but few inquiries seem yet to have been made after 
the works of ancient writers,. though the love of leai’ning 
continued ardent, though the schools w'cre filled, and during 
the greater portion of the century the intercourse with the 

1 Kiiglisli Library, by Nicbolson: Hist. Lit. Lelaad, 
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Roman court at Avignon formed a channel of gcn(?ral com- 
munication. I have read that Charles V. of France, whom 
historians repiresent as a prince fond of reading, {imtruit eM 
leMres moult and to whom a book was an 

acceptable present, undertook to form a library. John his 
father, whom the lllack Prince made prisoner at Poitiers, 
had left as a rbyal legacy twenty volumes to his son, wdiich 
he augmented to nine hundred. Among them wew^ books of 
devotion, astiology, medicine, law, history, and romance. 
Amongst the few classical authors there i/as not a single 
copy of the works of Cicero, and among tlie Latin jxmTs 
only Ovid, Lucan, and Boetius. To these were added miiuc 
F rench translations — of Livy, which had beem lately executed 
by the ordm*s of king John; of Valerius Maximus, the City 
of God by r^t. Austin, tlie Holy Bible, ^c. On this slender 
basis, we are told, wap founded the celebrated library which 
was afterwards called the the principal contents of 

which however,, some 'years later, were sent into Kngland by 
the regent Bedford. 

]f such was the royal collection, that of private men or of 
public bodies was#iot likely to have been so richly stored. 
And we most not be surprised to p(‘c books of dstrolof/// ])lace<l 
between those of devotion and of medicine. /^Then'. was still 
a strong predilection /or t/iat fallac.ioijs science, and the same 
Charles V. is related to have maintained in his palace an 
adept in the art whom he named his (fstrouo?7ier, and on wdioitf 
he conferred many signal proofs of his regard. 

Long indeed was the list of ecclesiastical, scholastic, and 
legal writers; and wdien every professor seems to have conji- 
mitted liis thoughts to paper we have no reason to regret that 
the means of multiplying copies were yet so diiiicult. In 
human leaning — if for the sake of distinction the word 
human may be used — and in the acquirement of languages, 
some progress was made. In the latter, particularly in those 
of the East, Raymuiidus Lullus excelled — a man of an extra- 
ordinary character, who lived early in the century.® The 

’ The fact i« mentioned by HenauU — suh an. — from what docu- 

ment he does not sny; also by Warto«i, T»isecrt. ii., who quotes his authority. 
S^e also the Mvchert-hfis sur Jes Ttihliothfquvs of Petit Jtothd, and the articles 
relative to that work in tlie Revue. Rnrf/rlopediqne ; see also Dibditi’s 
Journey in France, which has many interesting details respecting the rare 
books in the Bihliotheqne du Rni. 

2 See Dupin, Bib. Keclea. Hist, Litter.; see also n Memoir by M, de 
Onando, in the Mem. de I’Acad. des Inscriptions. 
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Trouveurs and Troubadours no longer enjojed the same degiPee 
of popular celebrity. The latter had been eclipsed by the 
genuine muse of Italy, while to the former had succeeded a 
somewhat more sober style of poetry. Tlie French Irorn this 
perio(f deduce tlieir long chain of poets, whi<h knows no end. 
Romances were also in vogue, at the head of which is placed 
the Itomay, de la Bose^ begun in the preceding century by 
AVilliam de Lorris, and completed in this by John de Meun. 
This ]>oem consisljK of twenty-two thousand seven hundred and 
ihii'ty-fuur verses; and it is said that the French have nothing 
equal to it be>t)r(^the reign of Francis 1-^ 

Their language would thus be improved ; and the degree of 
tht^ impi'ovement will he perceptible by coinparin|^ the com- 
positions of the present with those of the foregoing ag€i. It 
will like^wso, 1 think, be appai'ent that the English language, 
as Chaucer thought, was less polished than that of France, 
\N'hich would necessarily arise from the Superior cultivation of 
the amongst th<‘, great, and the mon^ extensive channel^ 
of its intercourse. Yet how rude is the speech of France, 
how diToetive- its phraseology, how inharmonious its most 
chosen iiuinhers when placed beside those of Italy! 

‘ The ofVroissard the. historian may be taken as a just 
criterion of what was deemed inosT; excellent in pros#; and 
from ])rose to verse the transition is easy. Messire Jehan 
Ffoissard was a native of Ilainaut; and when his young mis- 
tress Fhilip})a married our prince Edward, he accompanied 
Inn* to the English court, at which he was educated, experi- 
er^cing, as he says, from every quarter, honneiir amour largesse 
et courtoisle, 1 do not know the time at whicli he took orders; 
but he appears to have heeii little qualified for the severer 
duties of the state. He w as naturally inquisitive, and though 
b’yjtio means versed in ancient or modern history, he amused 
himself in collecting facts, and few eras could have supplied 
cither more, or more interesting, than the eventful reign of 
Edward III. When Philippa, to whom lie had presented the 
first part of his Chronicle from 1326, died in the year 1369, 
and he was returned to his native country, lie employed him- 
self in the coiitinuation of his history, and occasionally in 
lighter compositions. 


* A' valuable edition of this poem has been published under the supeiiu- 
tendence of M. Meon. 
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It is amusing to follow liim in his researches and to watch 
the progress of his work, as he could add to his stock of infor- 
mation by conversing with those who, in England, or France, 
or Scotland, or Spain, had borne any part in the transactions 
of the times. After the great battle of Poitiers, he sa'ys, in 
1356, Off le noble roy Jehan dc France fut prhi^^ he had ex- 
tended his inquirits; because before that he was himself moult 
jeune de sens et daage. He again visited England, but it was 
after an absence of twenty-eight years, and soon after the 
return of Richard IL from his Irish expedition. The account 
which he gives of this visit, of his reception at court, ol‘ the 
conversations Avhich he sought on a variety of subjects, and 
of his intep iew with the king, when he presented him with a 
richly ornamented volume, is peculiarly interesting. This 
volume he had purposely brought with him. It was fairly 
written, finely illuminated, and covered with red velvet and 
many silver ornaments, in which the historian himself seems 
to have displayed his manual skill. The king opened it, 
looked into it, and was greatly pleased: et plaire-bioi lay deroit, 
* adds Jehan, ju’oceeding to describe the beauties of the hook. 

He next asked me,” continues he, “ of what it treated? — 
of love, said J. Witli this answer he was mig’litily delighted, 
looked into many ))hices, and read, car moult bien parloit H 
lUoit Francois. Tin's incident, wdth the accompaniment of 
royal favour, introduced the stranger into other society, ahd 
into that particularly of a gentleman who had lived many 
years in Ireland, and who, stricken by the sight of the book, 
and inferring (wc cannot tell why), tliat the owner was nny 
hystorien, accosted and presented him with a rich repast of 
information upon some late events, and upon the rude and 
savage manners of the Irish people. Froissard now continued 
his history to the close of the life of Richard, about wdijch 
time he also died, having been for many years a canon and 
treasurer of tlm collegiate church of CHimay, in the diocese of 
Liege. ^ 

The work which Froissard presented to the king was pro- 
bably a collection of the many moral and amatory pieces 
which he is known to have composed. He say.s that the grace 
^f Heaven and of love had both aided him in bis labours. 
\Iis fondness fur romances has also been recorded. But the 


‘ See liiH uwu C'lirojiiele, jxissuu. 
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fame of Fi’oi<<sar(l is founded on bis clironicle, which com* 
prises a jxTiod of (n'ghly-four years. Many have* complained 
(»f tlic (indl< ss prolixity of its details, of his iiiinute and tedious 
descriptions of battles; ^sieges, skirmishes, single combats, 
and assaults. This may be trin*.. It may also be true, that 
his desultory method of procuring information rendcu’ed him 
oi'ten liable to error and deception, and that his narration is, 
on many occasions, no better than a r/ossip's tale, lint, if we 
wdll be fasticlioiis^ what arc otli(*r histories? 

'riie Chrouich' of Froissard, notwithstanding tlie impcrfcc- 
lions of its style, and 1 h(‘ prolixity of its details, awakens and 
preserves an int(‘rest which is not always excitetl by more 
])olisJied narrations of modern or of ancient times. I will 
select a [lassage which is written with no peculiar etfort. It 
shall he ijie chat)ter in tiic lirst volume, in which an account 
•is giv(‘n ot‘ the interview between Edward 111. and the 
countos of .Salisbury: — As Edward advanced, the Soots had 
raised the siegt* of a certain castle, when the king laid aside 
his armour amj ])rcscnled himself at the gat(‘.. The counted 
eaim; out splendidly habited: every eye was struck with her , 
btai'ity: she approachtnl the king, and bowing to the ground, 
t]iunk«‘(l him iV succours wliieh he had Iwought, and con- 
ducted liim into the castle, llis (.*50 rcrnaineil fixed- on her, 
et hien Ini v$toU advia (pjc" onffuvK nr ai'oif vene si noble ^ si 
Jmsf/n(\ n^si belle dame. Th(^y advanced, hand in hand, first 
into the iiall and then into Iier chamber, whi(‘li was magnifi- 
cently decorated, as became so noble a lady. Still lulward 
turned not his tyes from her, when the countess deeply 
blushed. He then withdrew to a window, and leaning on his 
elbow, comrnenca moult fort a penser. In the remainder of 
the st(jry, the ditferent attempts of the countess to draw the 
king to the company; lier attention to the other guests while 
dinner was ])reparmg; the conversations between her and his 
miyesty, (pei encore pensoit vl musoit, when he declared his 
passion, and she re^adled his tender of love with a respectful 
dignity; and his finally being prevailed on to sit down to 
table, though he ulc little, and still continued in thoughtful 
inusings — all this, with a variAy of little traits which give 
life and reality to the picture, are related with the most cap-.^, 
tivating simplicity. 

Thougli Froissard was not a Frenchman, yet as he was 
^‘ducated in courts, and lived in the politest circles, where the 
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French lanj^iiage was sj)oken, we may deem him a perfect 
master of the tongu<% an<t consider his style as a model of th(^ 
best writing at that time. This model appears to have been 
homely, rude, and embtirrassed, whicli will be more apparent 
if we compare it with contemporary productions iii the 
Italian tongue. Had Iloccaecio descrihod the interview be- 
tween Edward and tlic countess, it nould have bciui ex(fCuted 
in a style of cla.ssical elegama*; tlujugh, us it vvonhf not have 
possessed tie* characteristic simplicity of this^origiuab it might 
not hav(^ 2 )!(‘ased us more. Hut her<^ tin* subject itself in- 
terests; oil other occasions, as we prociicd through less amusing 
scenes, we fee I that Froissard himself was distress<ul by the 
penury and the awkwardness of a language whit'h, at this 
period, was deticient in copiousness, harmony, and ap])ropriate 
nicety ol* (‘X[)ressioii. Such was the Fiamch lapguage at 
the end of the fourtcenfli century; and, as was observed of 
that of EngluTul, t]ire<^‘ more must pass away befon* it shall 
have attained that degree of maturity which the language of 
Italy had already acquired. 

Then what is it, the reader may ask, in this nuh^ compila- 
tion of Froissard, which can give delight? — Xot its ^im]^li<•ity 
and artlessiK'Ss alone; for these may be Ibui.d in tlu' Latin 
chronicles of tin* ag(^, vvIiiHi we* read, not for the amusement 
which they afford, so much as for’thi* sakii of the facts which 
tliey contain. Even vv(*re Froi.ssard faithfully tran.dato<l iii>;i 
any modeiMi or ancient language, without the subtraction, if 
it could possibly lx* avoided, of ii single cliaraeteristic icatun*, 
he would not, T think, be perused with equal delight.^ 1 sup- 
pose his untutored homeliness to be left, which wouni 
then occasion disgust. Is it tliat w’e view him as we do the 
remains of Grecian elegance or of Kornan grandeur, or as we 
cont(*mplate the ruins, clothed with moss and ivy, of churches, 
abbeys, or castles? Ileni asvsociation intervenes, operating 
upon the mind by a train of pleasing reminiscences; while tlio 
chronicle in question is unmutilated and entire in ev'ery part. 
But we must recollect that an ingenuous candour, a grateful 
sense of benefits, an assiduous solicitude to please, an honest 
freedom from prejudice, and an unwearied searcliing after 
truth, when found in any author, as they are in Froissard, are 

* I Imve seen little of the splendid English transhUion, by Mr. .lohues . 
The best translation of Froissard is that by J<ord Berners. 
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qualities whi(‘Ii cannot fail to comniuncl the approbation and 
lix the goodwill of the reader. 

I have little to say on the stiit(‘of the Spanish and German 
hm*ruage, for as yet notliing worthy of* notice had been written 
in eirtter. *'rhe former indc(Ml, which may be ('ailed the 
sistej* of th(‘. Italian tongue, sooner arrived to a certain degree 
of matiipty than the .^]>c('ch of France; and an impediment 
to its growth while, it wanted a Pcjtrarca or Boccaccio might 
be the yet nns(itljed state of the kingdom. In Germany an 
undue prefer(mc(*. to Latin, and in this preference itself aii 
absence of taste, continued to oppose a barrier to improvement. 

This last fact verifies llie observation wliich E think has 
alnaidy been made, that what in Italy produced the almost 
iuftlaritanctais revival of letters and the perfection of its 
tongue, ^\gns an admiration of the Latin and Greek authors, 
which generated taste, w'hile in other (Countries those authors 
lay .negl(H.‘ted ; tlie language of (i recce "w^ not understood, 
and tlie Latin of the scliools Avas barbarous. Then wdiat 
duconumt Avas Uuire fo attempt any imi)roveincnt of the vulgar 
tongue, of the defects of Avldch they were so little sensible? 
Tctrarca, Avlieif his mind Avas glowing from the p(*msal of the 
Av/>rk.«< of Cicer(>or of Virgil, felt at once the inferiority of 
liis native s})eech, but he liad a mSdel before him hA* #vhich 
to cornvet aud amend it. Ills genius surmounted o]>stac*les, 
ii'.'A Av<^ hafe se(ai what his sftcce.ss Avas. The l(.\ss improved 
tastes of Chaucer and Froissard, and of Spanish and (icrmau 
writers, Avere not disgusted AA’itli the vulgar idioms of their 
respective countries; and therefore their progress to improve- 
in<?nt, and from improvement to maturity, « must aw^ait the 
slow diffusion of a better taste, that is, till the models of excel- 
lence of which w^e have been speaking shall have gained general 
admiration. By an untOAA^ard tendency, hoAvever, in tlie con- 
cerns of man, this very admiration, absorbing in itself all the 
energies of mind, will for a time., as we shall see, check the 
effect w'hich in Italy it so fortunately produced, and w'hich 
will finally be extennied to other countries. 

I mentioned that after tlie deaths of the illustrious men 
AA'ho had revivetl the genuine literary taste in Italy, a succes- 
sion Avas ready to start in the same career, and to accornplisfi 
wliat was left undone. And lo! exclaims exultingly the 
author so often quoted,* when the fifteenth century opened, 

• Storiu della Lett. I tab vi. PreJ\ 
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all the cities with a common ardour were enj^a^ed in givinfij 
fresh life to letters, and in calling back the arts to their long- 
deserted seats. Hooks are everywhere sought; journcyH are 
undertaken; copies are compared, corrected, multiplied; pub- 
lic libraides formed; and chairs for the Gr(*ek and Lathi iaii- 
guages, richly endowed ami filled by able ju-olessors, are 
instituted in every city. The misfortunes of Greoqn f*(>ni[>el 
many men of ability to take refuge in Italy, where they are 
honourably received, and taught to forget the calamities of 
their countjy. The literary treasures of Greece were thus 
more fully developed in Tttily, and the names of' Plato and 
Aristotle, Demostlienes and Homer, rendered tainiliar to the 
jmblic ear. Every man of learning becomes ac(iuaint<*(l with 
their language. Numerous academies Avere now formed, 
Bcientitic meetings liekl, literary disputations proposed; Avhiie 
medals, inscriptions, statues, were collecti'd from ca cry quarter, 
and the mind wastgsel/.ed with a passion for antiquity and a 
.thirst for ei-udition. New lights were, thrown upon philo- 
sophy and niatliemalics, astronomical careulations were, made 
with more accuracy, by the help of which navigators Irom 
tJie same Italy soon discovered anotlnu* world. Medicine, 
jurisprudence, and every other scicmoc;, adviin(‘(‘d with the 
.'«ame rapid step. Prince^, ministers, generals of armies, ma- 
gistrates, the a:fflueut and the great, eagerly contended for the 
honour of cultivating letter.s th^Aselves, or of heiiig cst<;en!i'. d 
the patrons of genius and erudition. Tlu'ir courts and paluc(‘S, 
unless illumined by the presence of somt^ learned man, seemed 
to Avant a necessary dec^oration. The elegant arts, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, n)se at the same time into liVe; 
and to eroAvn the felicity of tlie period, the aid; of printing 
was discovered in Germany, and soon carried into Italy, 

This is an enchanting vicAv, nor is it embellished beyond 
the reality of truth, Avhilst it evinces what the. efforts of a few 
men can effect in favourable circumstances. It shows, hf^sides, 
when I so freely praised Petrarca and Boccaccio, that I did 
not exaggerate their claims to the gratitude of posterity. 
The glory of the fifteenth century Avas owing to their talents 
and exertions. 

But there is a dark side to almost every s<!enc, and Avhile 
the man of letters dwells on thci gloAving pnjspt^ct whic.li has 
been laid before him, the friend of* humanity and of peace, 
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on perusing the annals of the times, ^ secs ample cause to 
lament t}i«.‘ unceasing broils by which the states of Italy con- 
tinued to be harassed, and the great schism to be perpetuated. 
In the decline of literature, such commotions served to acce 
leratelts fidl; and on it^ revival they might check, but they 
could not wholly suspend its })rogress. Perhajis in some in- 
stances tb(^ might generate a degree of rivalry by which it w^as 
promoted. Having described the civil state of the (country, 
which was lorn hy wars, and disturbed by the proj(‘cts of 
titnbition, the historian still observ'es:^ Towdiatever side we 
turn our eyos^ tJiey are sure to behold men raised it should 
seem to (uninence, with no other view than to urge forward 
the course of studies, and to rew'ard the labours of the indus- 
trious.” lit* fells us who these princes were, and recounts 
their honfurable achievements. They were men of the same 
families which had patronised Fetrarca, or who walked in 
their stej^s, in Milan, in Ferrara, in Napl^ in Mantua, and 
in ()th(u* states ami cities. And let me not forget the Medici, 
whom not birth, but the proper use of rit*hes, now raised to 
the head of the Florentine republic. The great Cosmo, styled 
il padre ddla pafria, was at the same time its ^Iiecenas; and 
midor his fostei^ng care and munificent patronage, Florence 
inigiit justly be esteemed a second Xthens, for its assemblage 
of philosophers, its literary contests, and its elegant arts. He 
liv'Td throffgh more tlian half the century; and on Jiis death 
bequeatlu*d to his immediate jiostcrity tliat legacy of talents 
and of N'irtues which have stamped immortality upon their 
names. 

*^iom(^ alone did not yet conspire with the general tenden- 
cies of the other states. Divided and convulsed by the^reat 
schism, wliich had now lasted twenty and two years, the 
m'inds of the leading churchmen could find little relish for 
literary pursuits; and various means of accommodation had 
beeji tried in vain. But in 1414, the council of Constance 
met; ami after many efforts, which were distinguished by 
firmness and by wisdom, it finally deposed the rival pontiffs, 
and raised to the chair Otho,^of the illustrious house of 
Colomia, under, the name of Martin V. Amongst tlie mem- 
bers of this council were men of eminent talents, of whom ' 
not the least celebrated was John Cerson, the chancellor of 


‘ Wee Aaiial. d'Jtulia, /Joii////, 
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the univerdtv of Paris, and the ambassador of the Frencli 
kingi In an assembly of the fathers before (:>igismnnd, tlu^ 
king of the Romans, Gerson delivered an oration, the leading 
drift of which was to <>stublish the superiority of general 
councils over the Roman bishops, and which, in tluvfoiirth 
session, proved the ground'work of the dc^eree in which lliut 
doctrine was soliminiy deftied. It was not r^evv to the 
French prelates; but that it should have been admitted by 
the geiuiial body of representatives, evidently provevs tliat 
they had inadc^ no small progress in tlie knowledge of primi- 
tive' truths. The correction of abuses, in other wonls the 
reformation of the church iu its head and members^ luui long 
been the rallying cry of Europe, for the accoiiijilishineiit of 
which this synod had been eomanied; but whmi it rose litth' 
had been done. This argued a defect of firmtiess,Uhlly sen- 
sible as the eouncil was ot‘ the multitudinous evils wliich 
oppressed the Chiiptifin w’orld: while the death of John Hush, 
and of his disciple Jeroiri of l^rague, no less clearly evinced 
what \\cre the sanguinary laws of diseiplino by which tlie 
fathers of Constance were unworthily influenced J 

Martin, fortunately or unfortunately, eseajicd fi'oin Con- 
staiie(‘- with his prerogative untouched; a^id was trium- 
phantly received into the eternal city, the concerns of which 
and of the church he administered during fourteen years. 
It is admitted that literature owed few obligations to 
memory; but the Roman people, says the historian,- lamented 
his death, as if their city and the church of God had lost 
tlieir best and only parent. To him, it is added, that cliurcli 
was indebted for her union, Italy for her repose, Rome for 
her renovation. AV'^hen he entered her walLs his sight was 
everywhere grieved by the spectacle of ruin and desolation: 
penury dwelt in her houses; filth cneuinbcred her streets; 
whilst her temples were dest'.rted and falling into decay. lie 
was endowed, 1 believe, with many virtues; and to this Jay, 
the Romans, looking >vith reverence to bis tomb, repeat the 
flattering inscription which tells them that Martin was tern- 
pornm suormn felicitas. He was succeeded by Eugeni us IV. 

The reformation, which could not be eflected at Constance, 
was referred to another council, which met first at Pavia, and 

^ See the history of this couucil in any ecclesiastical author, x>articidarly 
L’Fiiifant. 

I’latina Je Vitis Poutif. in Mitrt. V. 
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then at Sienna, under Martin, and finally, under Eugonius at 
llasil, ill 14S1. “To unite the long-divided churches of the 
East and W cst, and to reform, in its head and inemliers, the 
universal body, of the chtirch,” vv'cre the professed objects of 
the m(;ctii]g: and if, at Constance, vve adininid the enlarged 
views with whicli its synod was, animated, the same views, 
under the superintendence of cardinal Julian Cesarini, pre- 
vailed at Bftsil, iiitiuenced by au eager and manly resolution 
to accomplisli all th(^ purposes which had called them togo 
ther. But we kdow the unsuccessful issue of their endea- 
vours; and that, after many years of incessant contests with 
Kugimius, they finally suspended tlieir deliberations in 1443; 
whilst the pontiff had, at th(‘> same time, held another synod 
at Florence, in winch the wished-for union with the Greeks 
— but without any principle which could ensure its duration 
—was accomplished. ‘ ^ 

This long series of discussion and oJ‘ strife, though pro- 
ductive of moral (‘vil, had some salutary infliieiice in enlarging 
the understanding, in turning it to scientific inquiries, and 
in introducing *into theology, and the questions connected 
with it, a more ^icvere and critical spirit of research. ’This 
spirit tended to i*,onduct tlie inquirer to the ancient sources of 
pufi^ kiunvh^dge; and at Florence ii> jiai'ticular, wheiT. many 
learned ( rre(4vs were present, tlie Latins would he coinpelied 
to admire a*id to emulate their erudition. Kugeuius has in- 
curred much censure by his conduct to tli(i fatlicrs of Basil, 
but his succes.sful union of the Gn^eks did used a lustre over 
liis name, and his talents enableJ him to maintain his station, 
aiu\ to brave the ndterated assaults of tint synod, lie must 
lik(twise take liis place among those pontiffs who have been 
deemed the patrons of letters.*^ ^lany learned men fre- 
quented his court, to whom he was a liberal benefactor; and 
in speaking of them, lie was sometimes heard to say, that if 
tlieir talents were admired, their resentment should also be 
fearc5d, as it could seldom be incurred with impunity. It 
was Eugeni us who conferred the purple on Bessarioii, the 
celebrated metropolitan of jS^ice, who at Florence had 
espoused the .Liitiii creed, and attached himself to the for- 
tunes of Konie. * 

The dissensions which the council of Basil had occasioned, 


I Sec the writers on Chnreli-iiislory. 
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and wliich feugenius, himself a party, was^not aide to accom- 
modate, could not long w ithstand the gentle spirit of his suc- 
cessor. This successor wras Nicolas Y., who to uncommon 
learning added a sincere love of peace; and it is with 
pleasure that I record the assemblage of talents and vir- 
tues by wdiich he w^as distinguished. Born of liujiible 
parents, he owed Ins fortune to his industry. By th<*. dili- 
gence w'liich he exhibited, chiefly in the schools 61‘ Ihflogna, 
he acquired reputation; secured patronage; and became 
intimately acquainted with many literary characters. His 
correspondence with these now^ commenced w ith that avidity 
for know’Iedge, au<i that eagerness to I'xtcmd ‘its boundaries, 
whicli marked tlie general progress of his life. AVIiat he 
could spare from his Jieccssary cxpensCwS was devotc'd to the 
purcliasi^ of ])Ooks; and in the transcriy>tion and embellish- 
ment ot‘ these ho was not , restraiiu‘d by any eon!5id(‘i-ations 
oi‘ parsimony. Attt^ched to the family of cardinal Albergati, 
he accomjainied him in various embassies, and seldom returned 
without bringing back with him copies of such works, ancient 
and modern, as were not known in Italy. Tiu? titles of some 
of these are mentioned by his biograplier,Vwho adds, that 
there tva.s no Latin author with whose writii^gs he* was unac- 
quainted. This enabled* him to be uscl'ul in the arrangement 
of many libraries which were formed at this }>eriod; and it is 
particularly mentioned, that he lent his assistynee to^he 
great Cosmo de’ Medici. For this assistance, continues 
the liistorian, literary men were much indebted to liiiii. and 
for the lustre w liich his labours diflused over books and their 
authors. « 

Such was the high fame of Thomas da Sarzana, embellished 
by signal virtues, and confirmed by great experience in tlie 
management of aflkirs. He was promoted in 1444 to the see 
of Bologna, and soon after this made cardinal, lu 1447 he 
succeeded to the pontilical chair; an event which, w ben the 
character of the man and the circumstances of the time^ are 
considered, was peculiarly auspicious to the cause of letters. 
The countenance of tlie first pastor W'us alone wanting to 
(‘oinplete their triumph. J could relate the joy wdiich was 
•expressed, and the gi*atulations which w'ere ‘ poured in from 
many quarters, whilst Rome saw" h(*r streets crow’ded by the 


’ Ye.>'l>asiauo. Scrip. Rer. Ital. xxv. 
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votaries of learning, and Iier court be(‘ome the centre of 
science. The hrst care of Nicolas, however, agreeably to the 
duties of his office, was to give union to tlie church, and peace 
to Italy; after the accomplishment of w'hich he could direct 
his tl^oughts, undisturbed by painful recollections, to such 
plans as might be suggested for the promotion of letters, whilst 
he might enjoy the society of tlie learned. Among these, 
wdiu at this })eriod visited Rome, I find the names of tln! emi- 
nent scholars with ndiom Italy abounded, all of whom w ere 
received by the f)oiitiff wdtli unfeigned courtesy. Some of 
them \ver(i raised to ofiices, and others experienced his muni- 
ficent liberality. 

Th(‘ yc.'ur H.W was tlxe celebration of the jubilee. It is 
known what a vast eoiicourse tlittrc is on these occasions from 
all parts of Cliristendorn to the holy city; and the Jiistorian 
obftCJA es.tlmt no time ever witnessed a greater concourse than 
the present. AVoalth liowed in, and the treasury wa** reple- 
nished. “Should 1 ever possess riches,” Nicolas had often 
vepeaj^ed when he w’as indigent, “ 1 would expend them in 
building and id the j’urclmse of books." The wished-for time ^ 
was cojiKi, and^he was true to his wwd. Since the popes had 
retuiMied from ^vignon, some works liad been undertaken for 
the reparation ol’ tln^ city, tvhich the feuds of the schism iii- 
termpted; and after the council ol' Constance, Martiif genc- 
3‘ously rf‘s\^nn*d the labour, which Kugenius at intervals con- 
timietl.^ With equal ardour, and with more abundant means, 
Nicola^ now began to erect, to repair, and to bcautiiy, 

» 

Restltuit mores, mmnia, tewpla, tlomos.”- 

» 

No exi>ense was spared in the purchase ol’ books, and where 
originals could not be procured, cotues were directed to be 
made. His transcribers were everywhere employed; whilst 
men, versed in the language and literature of Greece, wei’e 
invited to translate the most useful and classical w-orks. 
Pojrgio undertook Diodorus Siculus; Lorenzo Valla, Thucy- 
dides; and Filelfo, the jxoems of llomor. I have nimied three 
of the first scliolars of the age; and tlicir labours were muni- 
ficently rewarded. Of some of/hese and of other works ver- 
sions had alrejfdy lx?en 'made; but tliey w(*re barbarous and* 
unfaithful. Strabo, Polybius, and Xenophon, with otlier 
‘ do Vit. I’oDtil'. Douatus ilonia Vit. ao liecea’r.. 

Ibid. 
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authors, were also taught to speak tlie language of Rome. I 
hardly need remark, 2iat Nicolas was not unmindful of the 
fathers and ecclesiastical \vriters of* the same country. These 
were translated, (^r former v(?rsioiis were improved. 

Is the reader in the meantime aware, that I am speaking 
of what was accomplished within the space of a few years? for 
the number eight measured *the whole puiitilicate of N icolus. 
And from the celebration of the jubilee liow shoit had b(‘eii 
the period. 

It is acknowledged,’ that hitherto the Vatican, or pontifi- 
cal library, had been scantily furnished, whi^n, by the means 
which 1 have succinctly mentioned, Nicolas add(?d to it live 
thousand volumes; and had his life been ])roloiigcd, he intended 
to liave continued his collection for tlio gcmu'al use of fhe 
Roman court. He was sedulously emjdoycd, and marking 
witli satisfaction the progress of his labours, wIkui iIk^ news, 
which astounded Euro])e, arrived, tlial tlK‘. (aipital td the 
Grecian empire was in tJie hands of the Turks! The melan- 
choly event is said to luive preyed upon tU(‘. genlh‘. spirit of 
Nicolas, and h(dpc4 to terminate his days in tlie sj>ring of the 
year 

I should {lily the man who has not contemplated 'with de- 
light the varied proceedings of Nicola«, while — not to incr<\ase 
and strengthen his prerogative, not to enlarge his terrik>ry, 
not to enrich lus dependents, hut to provi<le the i^iost eflica- 
cious means for the extirpation of igiioranee — he expended 
those treasures wliieh a mistaken })iety had aceumulatcd round 
him, and which he^vell knew must eca>e to flow wlien tlie 
light which he was eliciting should have more fully dilius^^d 
its rays. 

From the elevation to the pupal chair of Nicolas, a man of 
low birth, who was recommended ordy by his learning andlijs 
virtues, I maybe allowed to observe on tlie constitution. of 
the Roman papacy, that no scheme for the encourageiuerit of 
talents was ever more Avisely devised. At that time it was of 
little moment from what country the candidate came. When 
the intrigues of faction could be suspended, personal merit 
Avus alone tlie object of t»referv^nce, Wliere the alluring career 
of preferment was thus tlirow^n open to general competition, a 

* Storia ilella IjCt. lUit. 4. 

- See Platiim de Vit. but more particularly VespiiHiano, the friend 

uuU bioj^rraplu r of icolus, Inter Rerum lUil. Scrip, xxv. 
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spleinlid assemMage of talents would soon be gathered round 
the Roman throne; whilst, from the time of Nicolas to our 
own, with the single exception of Alexander VI., who w^as 
hiraseh’ an ericourager of letters, no pontiff will be named 
whom«we can justly load with the reproach of ignorance or of 
vic<;. It may, on th('. contrary, t)e said, that they were often 
the most virtuous, and not seldom the most learned prelates 
of the .age! Rome and Europe can ‘testify how much they 
patronised literati^re and the arts. In the tranquil bosom of 
that instructive city, which was frequented by the studious 
and the inqui^sitive of all nations, emulation stimulated re- 
seareli, and tlie means of information were sullieient to satisfy 
the most ardent curiosity. Cardinals and prelates, whom 
various acquirements had raised to these 'dignities, exempt 
from the i^nxieties of life and the demands of a rising progeny, 
could in no j)iirsuits expend their w^ealth so decorously as iu 
tile encouragem(‘ut of the pelite arts, nov pass their time with 
so much pleasure as in the conversation of the learned; nor 
could they emjjloy their talents in any measures at once so 
gratifying to themselves and so advantageous to others, as in 
adding to the imass of knowledge hy the publication of books, 

0^ in diffusing^ science by extensive correspondence. That 
tills is not a fancied sketch of RoTne and of Roman polity, 
after Nicolas had imbibed tlie love of letters, wdiich he trans- 
mi Uod to Ws successors, will he readily admitted. -• 

Whilst Ronic was animated by the labours of Nicolas, and 
during the years wliich jirceeded Ids elevation, other indivi- 
duals, both in public and private stations, had been engaged 
in* similar pursuits. When such a general enthusiasm had 
been excited^ that the discovery of a new volume caused the 
warmest acclamations, it will readily ho conceived that jour- 
neys would be undertaken, money liberally ex])eiided, and no 
res'carclies spared. It may be thought, indeed, as so many 
years had now been s))ent in the investigation, that copies of 
at least all our Latin authors were in the hands of the curious, 
aiid that nothing more was requisite than to multiply these, 
and to render them more correct. The fact, however, is, that 
many single books, or detacliedfparts of authors, were alone 
possessed; and this will be accounted for bj-^ the barbarou'^ • 
neglect wlucli such works had so long experienced, by the dis- 
persion that had separated many, and hy the art of transcrip- 
tion itself; w'hich, besides being in a high degree irksome and 

Y 
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laborious, wa« subject to the. caprice of individuals, and the 
fluctuation of events. We may then be rather surprised that 
any c3ntire copies of the profane works of antiquity should 
have escaped through the wreck of ages. 

We are much indebted to the scrutini;King research of the 
learned Florentine, Poggio Bracciol ini. In 1414 he iiccoin- 
panied the Koinaii court to the synod of Constance ; on which 
occasion he had an opportunity of visiting the neighbouring 
convents, and particulai’ly that tif St. Gal\ in whose libraiy 
he discovered, at the bottom of a dark tower, amongst a mass 
of other writings, a complete copy of tlie JnstUiUions of 
Quintilian, three books and a part of the fourtli of Valerius 
Flaccus, and the Commentaries or Expositions of Quintus 
Asconiiis on eight orations of Cicero. In a letter to a iriend,^ 
after expatiating upon the exeellencies of Qniiitiliap, and de- 
scribing the n^utihited condition of the Italian copies, he 
rebates th(j hislory of » this fortunate discovery : We went,’^ 
says h(*, “ to the monastery, wdicre, amongst a confused heap 
of books which it would bo tedious to enumeratJi, we disco- 
vered Quintilian, still whole and sound, but buried in tilth 
and du.st. TJie books indeed were in a library, not disposed 
in a man lUiT suitable to tiieir character, but ‘^thrust into an 
obscuFC and loathsome dbngeon at the bottom ol‘ a tower, 
into which convicted malefactors would not have been oast. 
If further searches were made into the receptacles in wb’ch 
these barbarians continc our noble ancestors, I doubt not 
but that other works might be discovered which wc consider 
as irretrievably lost.” 

Poggio discovered other w'orks before his return to Italy. 
These u ere Lacttuitims de opifiem Dei, tlie AxeJdtectyre of 
Vitruvius, Priscian on Gramtmr, and a further list, with 
some of wdiieh we are unacquainted; Lucretius, Silitta 
Italicus, Ammianus Marcellinus, Nonius Marcollus, Manilius 
Astronomus, Lucius Septimius, and others. To these ^ he 
afterwards added some orations of Cicero, and his tnjatises 
de Finibus and <le Legihus. The Lucretius was not com- 
j)lele, nor was the Quintilian free from many errors. The.se 
works/’ he exultingly observes, “ I saved frpm the German 
and Gaulish (8t. Gall) prisons, and restored them to the 
light of day/’ 

* Kp. ad Joliiin. Amic. iiiUr Scrip, Her. Itiil. xx. 
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But Poggio was not without associates in his researches, 
whiclj were stimulated by the ajiiinating praises and exhorta- 
tions of many friends, whilst money was freely contributed 
by the opulent. His own ardour was unextinguishable. 

Not*the severity of winter,” says one of his admirers, “ not 
the rh'pili of snow, not the length uor ruggedness of roads 
could slopjiis progress." But of this friend he afterwards 
complained for not returning to him some works which he 
had lent, and h^. vents with much acrimony his indig- 
nation against those who withheld from his own and the 
public inspection sucli volumes as were in their possession.* 
But when the pecuniary value of books was becoming 
enormous, wlicn to seek after them was the occupation of 
the learned and the ojmlent, and when to possess them was 
ih^ctued t^e highest felicity, we cannot be surprised that 
menus which were not always honourable were employed to 
acquire or to detain so rich a treasure. • 

Prom tiic n(*glected and squalid state in which the account 
of Poggio showi certain works to have been found, and from 
the paucity even of siuh copies, two inferences must neces- 
sarily be mad(?: 1 . Tliat the monks, though their convents 
had accidcutall/ served as receptacles of books, set no value 
upon tlic treasures whi(;h they contafned; 2. That their hands 
iiad not been very strenuously occupied in transcription. It 
inay^ be allowed that they did transcTibe, but very difJerent 
works I’rom those of classical antiquity, for we have just seen 
what was found “ in the great collection” of St. Gall. 

It will not be requisite to pursue this subject further in 
recounting the happy achievements of private men, or the 
noble elfocts of others, in collecting and forming libraries. 
Ev(Ty city saw its treasures of literature and science increase, 
its scholars emulous of new fame, and crowds of able pro- 
fessors prepared to conduct the infant mind into all the 
patlis of elegant learning. The historian of Italian literature 
luUy develops the subjcjct in all its parts and he may be 
aUowtnl the gratification of an honest pride, when he asserts 
that Europe was indebted to his countrymen for the recovery 
of many ancient works Which ot!t<Twise, perhaps, would have 
been entirely lost. Almost all the classical authors, he addsj 

* See J*og{^ii Vita. Scrip. Rerum ItaJ, xx. There is au ailmirtihle Life 
of Poggio, hy the Rev. W. Shepherd, of Gateacrc. 

2 See t. \i. 
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were discovered either in Italy or by the researches of the 
Italians, by whom they were revised and amended with as 
much accuracy as the infancy of criticism w ould permit, and 
by w'hom those splendid and copious libraries w^ere lirst 
formed, which, even at this day, astonish the eyes the 
beholder. I^et us turn to Greece and the Grecian ianpfua^e. 

The ardour w'hich Italy exhibited in rescuin<^ the itdics ot' 
elegant literature from oblivion w'as not confiin'dllo those bf 
our Latin ancestors. We beheld the attepipts of l^etrarca 
and Boccaccio to revive among their eountrynn^n the study 
of the (.Tvecdv language; and ])e fore the close of the century, 
Manuel ('hrysoloras, pressed by tli(‘ entreatits of man}* 
learned men, exchanged tlu^ schools of Byzantium for those 
of Italy. He first taught at Florence, then in Milan and in 
other cities; by which means a. general taste w'as (*j^cite<l for 
Grecian literature, and men of high classical eminence were 
numbered amongst his s<‘lu»lars. The Tuscan capital was ever 
foremost in the career of learning; but after the celebration 
of her council in 1439, which was altendcnj by so many 
learned Greeks, not a fetv of wdiom remained within luir 
walls, she might justly be regarded as the Athens of Italy. 
In the meantime other scholars, fiying from tne distresses of 
Constantinople, sought a retreat in the same hospitable land. 
Amongst these persons was Theodore (jJaza, a man of high 
endowments, and Demetrius Chalcondyles, a native of 
Athens, and others, whose names are recorded.^ 

But perhaps Cardinal Bessarion, whom I have men- 
tioned, contributed most by his virtues and his erudition to 
diffuse a just admiration of his native literature. Promoted 
to high offices, and employed by successive popes ip legations 
and embassies, he became, from the circumstances of his 
origin, an object of peculiar interest, whilst the elegant 
facility of his Latin diction, wdiidi was surpassed only by the 
melody of his vernacular speech, recommended him to the 
intercourse of the learned. His proficiency in the Italian 
tongue was probably equally admirable. Though hated by 
the Greeks, whose cause he had deserted, he manifested 
singular kindness towards shch of his countrymen as with- 
drew to Italy, and patronised their labours. Literature in 

' See Tiraboschi, vi., who examines tbi.s interesting i)art of history with 
inimitable accuracy; also Bib. Gra*c. passim. 
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all its branches was his delight. Bologna felt the effects of 
his munificence. In Rome he formed an academic society, 
comf)Osed of the eminent scholars of both countries, who met 
at his house and discussed various points of learning. To 
his lieloved Venice, of which city he was a patrician, he 
presented liis library, which was peculiarly select, and on 
wliicli luihad expended thirty thousand golden crowns. His 
defence of*Plato, whose doctrines had been attacked by some 
learned Greeks, formed another epoch in the life of Bessarion, 
Tliis defence, which was aided by the lectures of some public 
jirofessors of the Greek 'school, kindled that enthusiasm out 
of which sprung the Platonic Academy^ wliidi at this time 
was so renowned in Tuscany, and particularly in the house 
of the JVIedici. AVith what congratulations would the learned 
ha\e received Bessarion as the .successor to Nicolas V. in 
.the pajiaf chair, had the suffrages of the cardinals not been 
biassed in tiie ensuing conclave; but .prejudices prevailed, 
and they prclcrred Alfonso Borgia, a native of Spain, 
though in his seventy-eighth year. The cardinal died in 
1472, leaving behind him many writings in Greek and 
Latin. 1 • 

To admire {!nd to cultivate the Greek tongue was become 
so much the fashion, that not to know it, says the historian, 
Was considered as a mark of ignorance "which was singularly 
dr^jasiug in every pretender to letter.s. I have Wffore me a 
list of more than threescore scholars, to which others might 
be added, who were really masters of the language. And of 
these many, no longer requiring the aid of the emigrant 
Greeks, became themselves jirofessors, publicly delivering 
lectures on both languages, and teaching in both the rules of 
elegant composition. Of these were Guariuo da Verona, 
John Aurispa, Vittorino da Feltre, Francis Filelfo, and Lo* 
rdnzo Valla, who all taught in different cities at the same 
time, and were highly celebrated. But the moral characters 
of ‘all did not keep pace with their intellectual endowments; 
and some disgrace was brought on the cause of letters by the 
personal altercations which jealousy conspired to foment.® 
The censure is meant 'more directly to apply to Filelfo and 

• ♦ 

^ Platina, Panegyr. in Bessarion. Brucker, Hist. PUU. iv. Hodius de 
■Crroec. Illust. 

^ Storia della Let. Ital. vi. iii. Bib. G. v. 43, x. 

3 See 1'irabosclii, ibid. 
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Lorenzo Valla, to wliom may well be jo'uied the Florentii 
whom 1 praised, Po«?gio Draceiolini. AVliilsl their dee 
learnin*? mid various litenitnre presented to the Italian rniii 
the noblest productions oi‘ former days, and fainiiiarized th 
ear to their harmony; the harshest sounds of discord, ,w hie 
were heard in bitter invective and in iiiutinil recriminationr 
ceased not to disgust the pacific and sobi.T men of evci 
party. 

If the days of these professors, Greek and Latin, wci 
generally spent in ])ublic lectures, or in giving private in 
striietions, they still found time for translation, and as long a; 
Homer, says another Italian writerd Herodotus, Thucydides 
Xenophon, Polybius, I’lutareh, and the other poets and Ids 
torians of Gretice shall be read, so long A\dll be roiuemberei 
the names of George of Ti'ebizonde, Ghalr^ondylos, Arg^'ro 
pulus, Theodore Gaza, among the Greeks; and among thi 
Latins, of Guarino, Ambrose of CJamaldoli, Lorenzo Valin 
Poggio, and Leonardo Aretino. Even at this time the 
learned critic peruses their versions with pleasure. 

The copies of Greek authors were now bciK^mc nnmiTOUs 
As the emigrants successively arrived, they naturally broughi 
with them a commodity which bore a high jiricc, and these 
copies were multiplied byd;ranseriptions. Cardinal Bessarioii; 
whose means were so ample, added to his stock, and early li- 
the century three Latins who have lieon nientionc 1, Guarinc 
da Verona, John Aiirispa, and Francis Filelfo, purposely 
made a journey to Constantinople, and returned wdlli a rich 
supply. Their first object >vas to perfect themselves in the 
Greek language, of which there were still but fe^v masters 
in the West.^ 

Tliese were instances of wmndet*ful ardour, and no recital 
could so well mark the strung propensities of the age as the 
history of the lives of Tts scholars. Gianozzo Manetti; a 
Florentine, born of an ancient and noble family late in the 
fourteenth century, was designed for commerce, a profession 
to wLich the Medici gave consequence, but his inclination was 
turned to letters. These he began to cultivate with unre- 
mitting eagerness, and we soen find in his hands the works of 
Virgil, of Terence, and of Cicero. Thus grounded in the 


' Beninn. Viceiide della Letteral. i. 261. 

~ Mallei Verona Illustrat. 11. 13toria della Lett. Ital. vi. i. 4. 
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purity and elcp-aiine of language, he proceeded through the 
rules of rhetoric to those of logic, and availing himself of the 
helj)s witicli were afforded by a learned society in the ludgli- 
bourlioou, he ])roceeded under their tuition into the walks of 
philosophy, and drank deep of the stream of seieiice. llicology 
next (nigaged his attention. This study he said, as best 
adapU'd to the condition of man, should end only with life; 
and he reposed in the contemtdation of the divine nature, and 
the moral trutlis of religion. Tlie great Austin was liere his 
favourite author, •some of wdioso books his memory was suffi- 
ciently rct<‘iiiivc to refKJat. 

Though he was so richly stored with learning, we may now 
view him again occJipied with the elemtmts of language, and 
studying Greek under Ambrose of Camaldoli. Hut his progress 
was astonisiiing; for it is related, that taking into his hand a 
^hook of 3^ristotle, ho could render it into Latin without hesi- 
tation. iXine years had been thus passed, when, with a- be- 
coming ambition, he brok(' Irom the ‘severe retirement of 
study, and a]>peared in public, mixing in the learned societies 
whi(ffi met at* stilted places, and engaging in their scientific 
disputations. , The scheme of these societies was taken from 
the walks and academic conversations which were once so 
delebi’ated among the sages of Athens. On these occasions, 
Latin was tlu; language which was spoken; and it ^Tas re- 
marked of Mauetti, that upon every subject of discussion 
he (hdivered himself wdtli fluency and elegance. -Leonardo 
Aretino was once his antagonist on a point of philovsophy. It 
was observed that Manetti had the advantage, Ad the ap- 
idauscs were loud in his favour, which so irritated the former, 
wdio had long enjoyed a secure pre-eminence, that he gave 
vent to lus rage in a torrent of petulance and insult. The 
next morning, liowever, he waited on Manetti: You are well 
revenged,” said he to liim, “for my behaviour of yestej^ay; 
1 have passed a sleepless night.” 

•His next study was the Hebrew language; in order to 
acquire which, he took a Jew into his house, and afterwards 
engaged another master of the same nation, with whom he 
read the sacred writings in tjie original for five hours each 
day, and some*pfmderous commentators. Nor did this suffice^ 
We afterwards find him covenanting with two Greeks and a 
Hebrew to live with him, on condition that each should 
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converse with him in his own tongue. He thus became 
familiarized with the languages of Palestine and of (xreece. 

I speak not of his exalted moral qualities, nor of the esti- 
mation in which he was held by his fellow -citizens, who raised 
him to the highest offices, nor of the regard of foi*eign princes 
whom he visited in his embassies. That lie was dear to 
Nicolas V., in whose court he resided w’hen once exiled from 
his country, the reader will readily believe; (Ind of him 
Alplionsus, king of Naples, was heard to say, that “ w^ere he 
reduced to a single loaf, he w^ouhl divide 'it with IVIanetti.” 
In this court he spent the three last years of his life, loaded 
with favours by Alphonsiis and liis son Ferdinand, and prin- 
cipally engaged in writing. His works comprise a variety of 
subjects, moral, historical, biographical, and oratorical, besides 
versions from the Hebrew and the Greek. From the first lie 
translated the Psalms, from the second many bodas of the 
New Testament, as likewise some treatises of Aristotle. We 
are told that it was his design if death had not prevented its 
execution, to have formed a library in his native city, which 
should be open to all comers, and serve as a recejitacle for his 
own compositions; for he lamented that the works of many 
modern writers, from the want of such precaution, were often 
irreparably lost. Manctti died at Naples in 1459, than whom 
a grehter man had not been seen, whether w e regard his 
virtues or his erudition.^ a 

The reader who may wish to be more acquainted witli the 
characters and writings of those scholars, who like Manetti 
reflected a^ustre to the present period, and whose names 1 
have incidentally mentioned, cannot be at a loss for ample 
sources of information. In referring to these he will find that 
in grammar and the art of rhetoric ^ chiefly excelled Guarino 
-de Verona, John Aurispa, Vittorino de Feltre, Gasparino 
Bajproizza, Francis Filelfo, and Laurence Valla, all celebrated 
professors in diflferent cities. In Latin poetry ^ to the cultiva- 
tion of which many were allured by the growing taste for 
ancient models, he will find names which were at the time 
placed high on the lists of fame, but whose productions have 
long ceased to be read. In,. /iis/ory, comprising its several 
departments, will be found in antiquities, Biohdo Flavio;'^ in 

‘ See Vita Jannotti Mniietti, by Moldo Naltli, his contemporary and fel- 
low-citizen, llernm Jta!. Scrip, xx. 

lioma Instaurata — Jtolia llhistrata. 
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modem and particular story, Leonardo Aretiuo,^ Poggio 
Bracciolini,*^ with the historiographers of the other cities; 
and in hiograpliy and otlier narrations a copious list.^ 

I pass over more scientific subjects, which were all in 
hands*; on which, however, and on those I have men- 
tioned, it may be proper to observe that Latin was the 
language in which they were severally discussed. Since the 
attention (Jf scholars had been so strongly engaged in the 
discovery and perusal of the classical remains of Greece and 
Rome, an almost exclusive preference "was given to the dead 
languages, in, which thos(i wrote who were ambitious of 
learned lame. They wrote in Latin, and translated into 
Latin Iroiii the Greek. Modern tongues, even the Italian, 
were deemed unw'orthy of attention, unless to beguile the 
intervals j>f literary recreation. Tliere was an evil in tljis 
preference, but it was one which would be corrected; and 
in the meantime, the preference served ,to give that importr 
ance to ancient learning by which alone a just and accurate 
taste could be formed, and by which tlie vernaculai’ idioms of 
Europe would be improved. 

The Latin «u^liicli these scholars wrote, compared, not 
with that of Pfitrarca, but Avith that of the long series of pre- 
ceding times, Avas greatly amende. It })ossessed epergy, 
aptitude of expression, and many other resemblances of the 
parent stock, but it wanted that elegance andk- purity of 
diction which can hardly be expected in imitative composi- 
tion. Their historians, of Avhom 1 can speak Avith most confi- 
dence,'* not satisfied, as their predecessors had beien, with 
tlrti statement of Avliat they had read or heard Avith an unin- 
quisitive simplicity, evinced a greater share of critical dis- 
cernment and of j)aticnt investigation. Their style, besides, 
iff often correct, and their Avorks exhibit passages of genuine 
eloquence. The account of the defence of Jerom of Prague 
before the synod of Constance, and of the manner of his 
death, by Poggio Bracciolini,’’' who was present at the scene, 
has seldom, .1 think, been equalled. It forms the subject of 
a letter to Leonardo Aretino, Avhen, speaking of the oratory 
of Jerom, he says; ** When I^consider what his choice of 

• « 

* i)c teinporibus siiis — TTistoria Floreiitina, xii. 

* Historia Florentiua, viii, ^ See Storia della Lott. Ital. vi. 

* See lU’rum liiil. Scrii)tores, /wssiw. 

* Iii Fiisciciil. Iter, expet. ct fug. i. 3lU. 
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words was, wliat Ids elocution, what his reasoning, what his 
countenance, his voice, his action, we must allow, however 
much we may admire the niKuonts, tliat in such a cause no 
cme could have a])proachcd nearer to the model of tluMr 
eloquence.*’ I would refer the reader to the same Voggio 
when, having asc^.'nded the Capituline hill, reposing anumg 
the 2 ’uins of temples and columns, he undertakes from that 
commanding spot to describe tlie wide and various prospect 
of desolation w'hich tlie fallcm condition of Kome then ex- 
hibited.* All, indeed, did not Avrite as Poggio; but Iioav few 
w^ere tJie Ciceros, tlic Virgils, the Livies, in the best ages of 
Roman literature. 

It was natural to have expected, from the vivid admira- 
tion which the muse of Petrarca had excited, and wddeh 
continued to be felt, that the vcrniKnilar language of Italy 
would henceforth have been exelusively employed m poetical 
composition. Tet, sjx^aking on this subject, the historian 
says Our poetry was forgotten, and rela])se(l almost 
into hdh fonnor rudeness. F ew% and generally of little value; 
were our vei\siQers.” Nearly the same may be said of the 
writers iii prose. Boccaccio as well as Pcjtravca might have 
complained of this neglect; but their enthusiastic love of the 
ancients must not he tbr^otten, wdth the ardour with wdiid 
tliey laboured to recover their relics, and to diffuse a bettci 
taste. In tliis their example was successful, and it sutfeed 
All which might be expected could not at once be accom 
plished. ]\lore attention to Italian composition wmuid hav« 
weakened the attention to works of the ancients, which, i» 
again lost sight of, might never have experienced anotkci 
revival. 

1 should perhaps have noticed that the eagerness t: 
discover and the ardour to collect the ancient monumcDt 
of art, ket)t pa<x? with the zeal to restore their literaiy rc 
mains. They must serve, it was plain, in many c.asc? 
mutually to throw light upon each other. Eimipe, and pa*- 
ticularly its noblest portion, Italy, was diligently suxweyed 
inscriptions, medals, statues, and other remains, w'ere eithe 
trpisported and formed into collections, or designed an^ 
'<ki|iied. These afterwards occupied the altention of thi 

* Fogg- de Vftriet. Fortuna? ; or the passage as heautifullv amended bv Mi 
Gib)M>n, vi. fill). 

Tiraboschi, >i. 
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ieai'iujd antiquiiiy, who subjoined comments and illustrations, 
by whi(jli the manners, the laws, the jnogress in the arts, and. 
many ('\'<‘,nts of former times, were more distinctly brought 
int(j ^'icw : whilst the obscurities of the poets and other 
writcus were clearly elucidat'd by tlic same nnuxiis. In this 
line Ciriatio of Aneoiia was a smtcessful labourer. With a 
patience which no toil could exhaust, he more than unco 
visited tlio'hiast, and left no recesses unexplored in Italy and 
the adjoining regions.* I mentioned the works ol* llioiido 
Flavio on the antiquities of Koine and Italy; and the same 
subject, parti (^‘ularly as it regarded Kome,- was pursued hy 
other scholars. Tliut many errors and inadvertenci<\s should 
occur in the writings of these men on subjects which had 
been hitherto untouched, cannot excite our surprise; but wlio 
('an refus(i th(‘. tribute of applause to their extraordinary 
industry AVho docs not admire the diligence with which 
tii(*y read and extracted from tl»e ancif.nt authors whatever 
passages seemed to bear on the points wdiicli they W’cre dis'^ 
cussing? Wc^ learn besides from tlnuji what was tlic con*’ 
diti(Ui of Italy and of Home at the time they wTote. 

It may be atked — Did this love of ancient monuments, as 
cpnncct(*d witlf literature, and the jmtronage ol* the great and 
opulent 1>y which it was so \varmly cherished, excite ^ cor- 
respondent emulation in the breasts of artists? Tiiis it cer- 
tai^y (lid wid on this subject, comprising architeoture, sculp- 
ture, aud ])aiiiting, may be consulted the autliorities which I 
quotes h(dow\‘^ 

Having eonducled my reader through the llowery region 
of^ltaly, and described to him the renovated state of letters, 
shall I leave him in tlie full enjoyment of this scene, but un- 
certain as to the progress of other (!ountries, in the success of 
which he may, perhaps, feel even a warmer interest? From 
what has b(?en already so amply detailed, no such uncertainty 
can, I trust, remain; and beside.s the great fact of Italian 
renovation being established, mid the obstacles to the further 
diffusion of letters being by that means in a great degree 
removed, it remained only patiently to ivait the result, in its 
application to other countries, wkicb must soon become mani- 

• • 

> Sf'e Storia della Let. Jtnl. vi. i. 0. • vi. iii. 1. 

Scrip. Ker. lull. Vaf»ari vile de’ Pirt. Storia della luclt. Ital. 

vi. iii. H. 
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fest. Moreover, the revival of letters in Europe is not what 
I undertook to develop: as my object was principally to de- 
scribe the decay of literature; and to collect the scattered 
incidents w hidi finally led to its resuscitation. 

It may, liowever, still be amusing briefly to considen what 
was the general aspect of Europe, when the first half of the 
fifteenth century was drawing to its close, which coincided 
with the fall of the Grecian empire,* by which tiie western 
world was enriched with the last remains of its scholars and 
its literature. The various modern tongues exhibited some 
specimens of improvement, and we read of many authors; 
but the political horizon was not such as to encourage high 
literary expectation. France had not yet recovered from her 
wasteful contests witli the English. England, a priy to fac- 
tions, which the weak arm of Henry VI. was unable to sup- 
press, was soon to be involved in the deadly feuds of the 
houses of York and, Lancaster — Spain was still divided by 
several interests, and humbled by the ])resence of the Moorish 
settlers. In Germany, the recollection of past sufleringsj 
and the feeling of unredressed grievances, kept alive a spirit 
of animosity and discontent. Yet, in the mi^Sst of so many 
inauspiciious circumstances, the increased desrre for intellec- 
tual impi'ox ement was visibly manifesting its eflects. Libra- 
ries were collected, and within this and the last century more 
than thirty universities had been founded, with -ihe allure- 
ment of academical honours and rewards. 

The foundation of universities and colleges, if it evinced 
in the founders themselves a laudable desire to co-operate 
with the general disposition to improvement, did not, by 
any direct means, promote the cause of polite letters. Theo- 
logical studies, and what were deemed scientific pursuits, as 
they were traced out by the Master of Sentericcs^ or his ap- 
proved commentators, almost exclusively formed the general 
outline of education. In these could he little reference to 
classical authorities, of which there was no need; and few 
were as yet sensible, tliat the more the taste is refined, 
and the understanding disengaged from sophistical subtle- 
ties, the mind is more accessible to the impressions of truth, 
‘and better calculated to impart its own impressions to others. 

The scholars of Germany, of France, of Spain, of Eng- 


* See Appendix 1. 
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land, could not 1)0 ignorant of the progress which the Italians 
had made; of the estimation in whicli tliey held tli(i works 
ol’ the ancient writers; and of the improvements which they 
had effected iis their own language, and in the general arts 
of composition. I have before noticed the intercourse wdth 
liome, which still continued; and what was a daily increas- 
ing grievance, the embassies of legates, nuncios, and Itoman 
prelates. *L>ut still they brought wdth them more urbanity of 
manners, the endowments of a superior culucation, and a taste 
lor letters; all winch — in spite of tlie ill-humour wdth wdiich 
their progn'ss was surveyed, and wdiicli, from nuiltijdicd 
causes, increased as their residences Avere fixed — could not 
fail to produce good. In the hours of private and social in- 
t('r<rourse avc ma}', without dipping the i)encil in the colours 
of fi(*,tion, represent l(» ourselves tlicsc strangcTs, conversing 
on many literary subjects with the votaries of learning in the 
languages of XeivTicc; enlivening their c^onversation ])y appo- 
site quotations from Cicero or Virgil; dwelling oii the supe- 
rior beauties oj' many writers of Greece; telling what their 
countrymen had done; and exhibiting the copies wdiich they 
had transcribed. On such occasions w^e may readily believe 
tliat tln^ nameS of Petrarca and Boccaccio w ould not he for- 
gotten ; and tliat, to enhance* the •acquired pow ers of^ their 
own tongue, they would repent and attempt to translate the 
sonjaets of* one and the tales of the other. A w ish of further 
im])roveinent would thus be excited in many minds, and of 
wdiich some success would be the result. 

As 1 spoke of universities, the w^ird seemed to suggest to 
m^ that something might with much propriety be here 
added on those of Oxford and Cumbridgcj. I remarked that, 
at the end of the thirteenth century, Oxford had only three 
colleges, and Cambridge one; hut in the course of the hun- 
dred and fifty years which followed, a great accession took 
place in both. Exeter College was founded in 1315, Oriel 
in *1324, and Queen’s, whicli ow’^cs its name to Queen Phi- 
lippa, the friend of Froissard, and the wdfe of Edw'ard III, 
about the year 1340, We then come, to New College, the 
splendid moiiurnent of the mwnificeiit William of Wyke- 
liam. ’ • 

This patron of letters, “wdiose memory,” says Camden, ^ 


See bis HoiiipsLirc. 
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“ shall he celebrjited throwgli all agcs,’^ born of low 
parents, in the county of Southampton, about tlie year 3324. 
By the generosity of a friend he received his first education 
at AVinchcster, whence proceeding to Oxford he studied under 
able masters. This is not certain: he seems rather tit have 
been indebtcal for the iiseiid knowledge tvhich he possessed 
to his own industry, which may be esteemed a better guide 
than the <‘ontentious sophistry of tlie schools, with which 
Oxford was then agitated. After some yj‘ars w'e find him 
employe<l in the oflice of secretary to his first patron, the 
constable of Winchester castle, in the discliaigf^ of whicli Ids 
prudence and diseretion were so great, that before the age of 
twenty-four years lie was called to tin* service of the king. 
Ill's ompIoyiiM-nts in tiiis sor\ ice were important and various; 
amongst wliicli h't na* immtion the rebuilding ofj Windsor 
Castle, as it now ajipears, the execution of whicli wjis intrusted 
to him. Edward, whose eye was j>enctrating, knew liow to 
value tlte talents of liis servant; and lids scTvant, says the 
historian,’ “ grew mucli in tlu* king’s favour, and quickly 
reaped those fruits whicli the smiles of princes are*>vont to 
afford.” , . r 

But at tins time there wuts a larger field for tin' display of 
talentj!, and in it more ihnplc means of su(u*ess than roj^al 
bounty could alone b(‘stow. Wykehain, it is said, had 
always deigned to take orders: he was adinittcti intor^he 
church about the year 13(iJ, and advanced from one prefer- 
ment to another, llis offices in the state k(‘pt pace with Ids 
ecclesiastical dignities, till, in 1367, he was raised to the see 
of Winchester. In the bull given on the occasion, the pojie, 
Urban V., then at Avignon, sjieaks of Wykeliam as “ recom- 
mended to him by the testimony of many persons worthy 
of credit, for Ids knowledge of letters, his probity of life aitd 
inaiuicrs, and his prudence and circumspection in affairs both 
spiritual and temporal,” Winchester was the place wlijch 
Wykeliam loved; but tlui episcopal station, in the eye of the 
king, served jirineipally to qualify him for a higher office 
about Ids person. He made him chancellor or first minister; 
but within four years he ref?lgned the seals, .when he could 
• devote himself with lcs.s interruption and more assiduity to 
tlie concerns of Ids diocese, to the reformation of irregulari- 

Ilis-l. utmI Aiitiq. of Oxfcfrd, iii., odited by Giitdi. 
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ties and abuses, jitid to the reparation of the episcopal build- 
ings, which liad been suffered to fall into decay. At this 
time no h^ss than twelve palaces of residence belonged to the 
see of Winchester. 

From contemplating tln^ general state of the country, in 
its morals, its scanty moans of instruction, and the prevailing 
' ignorance in all the ranks of society, Wykeham seems to 
have fonnefl tJic design of ex(»ending liis vast riches, while he 
could himself direct their application, in some institutions 
which might prove most beneficial, and the least liable to 
abus(5. lJut while he rev'olved this generous design, and was 
preparing means for its accomplishment, a sudden reverse of 
fortune dissipated all his sclieuies, and tlirealened him with 
utter ruin. The transaction is involve<l in obscurity. It 
seems, however, that towards the close oi' the life of the old 
king, and when that of the prince of Wales was d(‘spau*ed of, 
his brother, the duke of Lancaster, the, friend oi‘ C^haucer, 
aspired to tin* crown. The friends of the dying prince, among 
whom was the ^bishop of Winchester, vigorously withstood 
tlie suspected design; but the prince died, leaving Wykeham 
one of the exe<Kitors of his wdll, and the party of the duke 
wi^s soon in a condition to retaliate. They exhibited articles 
of acfrusatioii against the bishop fcti* crime's which hc^ was 
alleged to havti committed during his administration. On one 
chanj^e oiilf, which was very trilling in its nature,* judgment 
was given by certain lords in council; Imt on this judgment, 
the terii])oralities of the sec were seized into the king’s hands, 
and the })relate forbidden to come within twenty miles of the 
coift*t. ITis state of proscri])tion %vas of short duration. In 
the space of a lew weeks he recovered his temporalities, and 
was restored to the royal favour; and soon after this, the king 
dying in 1377, outlie accession of Richard II. his pardon 
piiSsed tho privy seal, conceived ‘*in the Jidlest and most 
('.xitmsive terras,” and he w^as declared free from every (diarge. 
The loss, however, sustained by the bishop in tliis alfair is 
said to have amounted to 10,000 marks. 

Ill the turbulent reign which now' ensue*!, AV'ykeliam, on 
all oi^casions, conducted himself 4io as to merit tln^ good-will 
of the prince, and the esteem and conlUlence of the nation.* *■ 
But he had Itiisure to recur to the great plan which he had 
so long mt'ditated, which was, to erect and endow two colleges, 
the one at Oxford, the other at Winchester. The jilan. 
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says his hiographery^ boldly devised, as it>were at a single 
thought, Avas noble, uniform, and complete. ‘^It Avas no 
less than to provide for the perpetual maintenance and in- 
struction of two hundred scholars, to afford them a lil)eral 
support, and to lead them through an entire coui'se of ^‘duca- 
tion, from the first elements of letters through the whole 
circle of the seieiicos, from the lowest class of grammatical 
learning to the highest degrees in the several faculties. It 
consist'd of two paiTs, rightly forming two establisliments, 
the one subordinate to the other. The design of the one Avas 
to lay tJie foundation, that of tJie other to raise and comjdete 
tlie sii])erstriicture: the former Avas to siipjdy the latter witii 
profier sui)jects, and the latter was to improve the advantages 
received in former.” 

Witli a vicAv to tliis great and original plan, he had already 
formed two infant societies, which were maintained at his 
expense, and had purchased lands, av hen, in the year 1380, 
having obtained the king’s patent and a bull from K(»me, he 
directed the first stone to he laid of that edifice in Oxford, 
Avliicli has accpiircd the name of Kcav College. It Avas com- 
pleted as it now stands in six years, Avhen tlie society, headed 
by their warden, a kinsman of Wykeham, eiuered iu solemn 
processioh, and received xheir statutes. 

These statutes, on which great attention has been bestoAved, 
have 1)cem much praised. They were the result of p{jt,ieiit 
thought and long observation. As long as Wykeham lived, 
he continued still more to improve and perfect tluun. They 
have indeed been considered as the most complete code iu 
their kind; and in succeeding times the founders of otiier 
colleges took them for their model. 

The sciences directed to he pursued were the canon and 
civil laAv, philosophy and theology; while two oftlje students 
might ap])ly themselves to medicine and two to astronomy.* 

The lands and estates with Avhich tliis college AV'as endowed 
by the founder were at the time fully .sufficient for its supi>ort, 
and amply supplied all the purposes of the institution — to 
the progress and success of which he himself never ceased to 
attend. »» 

» • The year after Ncav College was finished, in 1387, he began 
that of Winchester, Avhich was also completed in the same 
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term of six yeai^s. In this house, designed as a nursery for 
that of Oxford, and in which therefore the elementary studies 
are to be pursued, is contained likewise a similar society, 
consisting of a warden and seventy scholars. The statutes 
are a* counterpart of the former, and he wisely provided for 
their due observance by making this college, as well in 
government and discijdine as^ in use and design, subordinate 
to that at Oxford. I need not add that its endowments were 
ample. 

Wykeham long eiijoj^ed the exquisite pleasure of contem- 
plating the haj)py effects of his benolicence in the increasing 
success and prosperity of these establisliments. But his 
benelicence was limited only by his means, llis last edifice 
was not completed when he undertook at his own expense to 
rebuild a great part of the cathedral cliurch ol‘ "Winchester, 
jvliich he* also lived to accomplish within the space of about 
ten years. AVhilst in these works he gratified his taste for 
architecture, and exercised alb the great and kindly energies of 
llis mind, w'c find him busied in many ecclesiastical concerns, 
in correcting abuses and conciliating differences, and even 
deeply employ «d, as his king and counti*y called for his ser- 
vices, in the transactions of the turbulent reign of Richard. 
In 1389 he was again chancellor, the seals of wdiicii ol5ice he 
resigned af ter two years, when the infirmities of agfe and the 
disty^issful^cencs of the revolution which soon en^cd, served 
to withdraw him from all further participation in the affairs of 
govern incut. 

In the repose of retirement Wykeham attended to the 
mort'e immediate coneerns of his diocese, and to the final 
disposal of the wealth which still remained in his hands. We 
are told that it was the uniform rule of his life, which may be 
coiisidered as the best test of liberality, never to postpone to 
tlie morrow a generous action which could immediately be 
performed, lie had made his will, in wdiicli the boundless 
generosity of his former life is fully displayed; but to enhance 
the benefit wdiich he intended to confer, he distributed bis 
legacies as occasions presented themselves wdth his own 
hands, and became the exe^utoi^of his own will. A codicil 
settled any difficulties wdiich might hence arise. Thus was 
this great man occupied, when in the year 1404, and in the 
eightieth year of his life, he sunk into the grave after a gentle 
and gradual decay. He was buried in the cathedral church 
at Winchester. 


z 
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When we reflect oh the vast sums nhicli we ]ia\f‘ seen 
expended by AVykehain, tuid peruse the contents of I^i^ w ill, 
whilst >ve take into tlie account his many other benefactions, 
in remittances to poor tenants, reliefs to the indigent and 
distressed, repairs of i*oads and churches, fuirchases of e-tutes 
in addition to the demesne lands of his S(‘C, and in acts of 
unbounded liospitality, we feel sonu' difficulty in believing 
that so great a mass of tr(‘aaure should liave been ('^olleeteil by. 
honourable means; but how pleasing is the refleetion that 
this treasure w'as possess(‘d by a man whose capacity ol* mind 
was large enough to disptuist' th<‘ wliole in la'iieficiuil and 
noble donations for the comfort of the needy, the advancement 
of piety, and the promotion of learning — with the exeej>tioii 
of six hundred marks a-ycar in manors and (“states wiiich he 
bequcath(*d to his heir. Sir Tlioinas Wykehamd 

Ivincola College was foundi^d in 1427, and in 1437 that of 
All Souls, Of the founder of the latter, Henry Cliichehy, 
archbishop of Canterhury, I must observe that having r<*- 
ceived hisedncaiion in the colleges of W}keham, and jirobably 
under his inspection, he heeame an illustrious follow »‘r of Ids 
examjde. By Henry IV. he was employt'd in (mibas4es and 
other affairs of high ooncernnu’nt, and in r(*w'aW of Jiis servic/ s 
w^as preferred to the s(‘e of St. Havid’s. JNot less b(*lov cd and 
not less ^employed by Henry V., he w^as raised in J 111 to 
th(' vacant' chair of Canterhury. In t Jus liigh st{» lion, ;^vhi]c 
the prerogative ol'Ilome, notwithstanding the r<*cluniations of 
Europe, bore down all opposition, Chicheley ])ro\cd hims«4r the 
Strenuous advocate of the laws and libc'rties of his country; 
and in l)>c same station, observes the Idstorian,-^ ^‘wav/ng 
wondrous rich,” he. again copied the hrightt^st f<‘atures in the 
cxanqile of his first master. At High am- Ferrers, the place 
of his bu*th, li(' built and founded a collegiati' church, and 
adjoining to it an liospital; and in J437, when sufficitmt 
purchases of land had been made, lie proceeded with gr(‘at 
solemnity to lay tlie first stone of his college. It s(H*ms to 
have been completed with incredible rapidity, and at an 
expense far above the reach of modern afiluiuice. The 
cpiie of statutes prescribed * by Chicheley for his society is 
' ‘^**'iletitly modelled after those of New College. He died 
i443.^ 

Life of W. of Wvkoharo, bj Lowtii. IIiHt. and Antuj. of Oxford, by 

1. Wood. 

* Hiet. aatl Antiq. of Oxford, in. ii03. 
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Anotlicr .c:enefi'ous imitator of Wyk^4iara was AYilliam 
AVaytiHoto, bishop also of Wincliostoi’, and Ibniidor of Mag- 
dalen College in OKibrd; but as this 1‘oiindation (rojin^s not 
within the period which I am not willing to excised, it sliall 
sufiice* barely to have noticed another instance of the ])owerful 
iuHuenee created by the exairjph*. of AVykeham. Waynflete 
had himself be,(m educated at ^\Vincln*ster, and afterwards, as 
is generalif^ admitted, in New College.^ 

Whilst (Oxford was thus signally enriched, and the founda- 
tion of her future* gre,atTiess laid, the other seat of the Muses 
was not neglected. In 1340, (dar(‘ Hall was founded; Bon- 
net College ill 134b; Pembroke Hail in 1347; Caius Colkge 
ill 1348; about 13o3, Trinity Hall; King’s College in 1441, 
by Henry VI., and by his wife, Margai^et ol‘ Anjou, Queen’s 
CoUeg<^, a lew years later. 

Henry liirnself was much attached to the college of Win- 
elu'Ster, which be often visited;'^ amj having personally 
witnessed the spirit of its statutes, and their general elleets 
in the prospt'r^ly of tin*, institution, he wisely directed them 
to be trans(a'ibed with very little change*, and given to his two 
collegers of Ktoii and of that in Cambtidgi*. 

^ If tve except thes<‘ (\stahlishrncnts of Cambridg(^ — somi* of 
which owed much to the beiietieence of certain ladies and 
the royal jiersonages just mentioned — thovse of Oxford wa^re 
sok4y iiidfijted, as we have seen, to the ecclesiastical order: 
a fact w'hich speaks strongly in favour of the celibacy of 
ecclesiastics, which at that time, universally prevailed. Princes 
and other wealthy persons migli# have done xvhat AVykeham, 
arBl Chicheley, and AA^aynflete did; but it is not probabh*, 
with so many other calls on their jirojierty, that they would 
have done it; nor if those prelates tliemselves had been 
encumbered with families is it probable that their wealth 
if^ould have been turned into such a full stream of disin- 
terestedness of benevohmee and patriotism. ITe cries of 
nature and of common justice would have opposed a barrier to 
such an application. But the churchmen of these ages, who 
were almost exclusively possessed of mental cultivation, were 
called as ministers and statesmen to fill the highest ollices of 
government, wliilst the gates of church-preferment stood oper> 
before them. 


z 2 
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All the soorce^s of wealth were thus in their hands* If 
wealth which was thus acquired was sometimes indecorously 
lavished we cannot be surprised; hut when we behold such 
beneficence as that which has been lat<ily mentioned, and 
directed to such glorious ends, he must be a sordid jud^ who 
does not glow with admiration at the thought. Nepotism, 
which is in itself a natural ]>ropensity, Las with reason been 
charged on some It Oman bishops and other prelates; but in 
Wykcham and his followers the ruling bia^s was patriotism. 
Still we presume to say that ignorance clouded their under- 
standings, tliat their Iiearts were narrowed by superstition, 
and that, strangers to the pages of classieal antiquity, their 
manners \\'ere unpolished and their conversation unrefined. 
In the two last members of the cliarge may be some truth — 
in tlie two former none; and under this impres.^ion I am 
almost n^ady to retract some, assi'rtiuns wlii(;]i 1 have, inadcv 
and repeating tin?, names of Wykehara and C’hieheley, 1 am 
well disposed, independently of the luminous state of Italy, to 
part in g<.)od huiiioiir from the age, . 

We will now return, for the hist time, to Italy, I de- 
scribed wliat was the jirogress which learnwig had made, 
when no more than half of the century ha<f elapsed. 
view textends no further; •for at this point its complete, revival 
may be fixed. We, have bt'beld the encouraging patronage* 
of princes;^seiriinaries and schools opened; learned^pnde^ors 
appointed; the flreoks co-operating in the same work; books 
in l)otli Ijiiiguages ardently sought for, transcribed, and mul- 
tiplied; libraries rieldy sto#d, and free to public perusal; 
the language of Greece studied, and its elegant producti<?tis 
translated into Latin; in one. word, a general enlhusia,sm 
excited, and the scholars of the age. with a noble (anulation, 
contending in their various pursuits lor the palm of clas- 
sical excellence. Former obstacles — thougli, in some degre?*, 
surmounted, as they applied to Italy — still remained un- 
altered, o])f»osing an iron barrier to the general diffusion 
of knowledge. J mean tin; obstacles arising from the real 
j>aueity of books — occasioned by the delay, labour, and ac- 
cumulated difiiculties of mult>l})lying copies by transcription. 

Yet it maybe asked, bow it was in Greece and in Kome, 
in tb(j brightest eras of their literature, when they possessed 
no better means of communicating knowledge? Their means 
of communicating knowledge by books must certainly have 
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been scanty; and tlie number of their books must have been 
comparatively small. I have therefore no hesitation in 
saying, that learning, by whatever means it acquired its 
transctmdent excellence, was in the hands of few. The scho-* 
lar well knows the naiTOw limits of Greece, considered in its 
greatest geographical dimensions; and Attica alone was pecu- 
liarly famed as the scat of letters. Rome also, the capital of 
the world, Vas the capital of learning; and it would be vain 
to look for historians, poets, or philosophers, without the pre- 
cincts of her wafts. And these w^alls became the general 
resort of the talents which sprung up in the provinces. 

But yet the Roman and Grecian people, at the time to 
which 1 allude, were themselves highly cultivated, and com- 
pared with other nations, singularly enlightened. Their 
cultivation was not derived from books, nor were they en- 
•lightenecf by reading; but when once a certain degree of 
taste had been generally diffused, they listened to their ora- 
tors and rhetoi'icians; committed to memory the s}>eeches of 
their generals,^ and the admired compovsitions of their poets; 
anti thus seizizig the incidental opportunities of instruction, 
they kept iilivc nnd exercised what ijight then be deemed a 
Rational disposition to intellectual improvement. Such a dis- 
position might, I think, hare be«u generated amongst the 
people ttf Italy, by the ordinary means, which had now begun 
to qperatf ; whilst a select number of men, such as Dante,. 
Petrarca, and Boccaccio, and some of their followers, would 
have advanced to greater Iieights, and perhaps have left little 
unaccomplished. This might Lave happened; but w^hat I 
wish to assert is, that on a large scale, which should com- 
prise the other kingdoms of Eui*ope, there could liave been 
no secui’ity for jiny })erniancut success, if for any success at 
all, had the dilnculties arising from the necessity of multi- 
plying books by transcription continued to oppose the same 
obstacles to intellectual improvement. 

'This consideration greatly enhances the value of that dis- 
covery, wdiich, at this critical moment, broke on Europe. It 
was the discovery of the art of printing. 

The honour of the invention has been ascribed to different 
persons, and claimed by <^ifferent cities: but to whomever tbp 
glory belongs, to Coster at Harlem, to Gutternberg at Mentz, 
or io Slioefler at Strasburg, it is acknowledged that tbe in- 
vention, rude in its origin, proceeded from letters engraven 
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on blocks of wood, to raoveable types of the same substance, 
and from these to metallic types cast in a mould. 

No period could have been so opportune for this great dis- 
covery as the present. Had it liappened at a time when 
books were little thought of, and he who could barely read 
was deemed a scholar, it would probably have been neg- 
lected, and possibly irrecoverably lost ; though I admit 
that, in such circumstances, it is not likely lliat the discovery 
would have been made. It wms the general ardour for lite- 
rary im})rovement, and the daily experience of difficulties in 
the i^rosecution, whicli stimulated the force of ingenuity, and 
opened the way to success. Invention is truly (ijilled the 
ciiild of necessity; and we may be surprised that a discovery, 
which is so obviously simple, w’as not sooner made by those 
who most sensibly felt the impediments by which their pro- 
gress was prevented or delayed. 

The advantages arising from the art of printing are too 
palpable to require a particular enumei'ation. The easy mul- 
tiplication of copies; their increased cheapness, and tlieir 
superior correctness, were its princi])al rqj^ommendations. 
The art migiit occasion^ome incidental evils, tD which every 
thing human is liable; but they are comparatively of no im- 
portance. * 

We have traced many of the causes to which the revival of 
letters was awing; the press will now accelerate theif progress, 
and extend their circulation beyond the most sanguine antici- 
pation of former times. Italy, it is admitted, had no concern 
in the first invention of the typographical art, the date of 
which is not carried beyond the middle of the fifteenth cefi- 
tury; but, before its close, few Italian towns were unprovided 
with a press; and the name of Aldo became early celebrated 
for the beauty of his letter and the correctness of his copieff, 
in the great collection which he made of the classics of Greece 
and 

> Storia della Lett. Itul. \i. i. 4.. On the Art of PriuUDg^ see Meormaa, 
Orighies TypogrHphicee. ; 
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In advancing through this long series of time it would have 
been easy, as the documents lay before me, to have accumu- 
latiid extracts,* and tlms to have formexl a more ponderous 
volume; hut should I by tliis m(3ans have conveyed more 
valuable information? 1 omitted nothing which 1 thought 
that a reasonable curiosi|y would wish to know. To com- 
wh8re matter is abundant, and yet still to leave the 
subject suliieicntly full, and to be instructive, is the duty of 
a compilcj’, and one of the necessary arts of compilation. 
Ilow far I have succeeded in this point I must leave it to 
others to determme. 

I think that I sshall not be accused of an undue partiality 
to Italy for tlih constant attention which I have given to all 
tlio periods of its literary history, *My motives were obvious, 
and 1 trust that the reader will consider therti satisfactory. 
I w^s HWere the first rays of intellectual light * would issue 
from Italy, and therefore it became my duty carefully to 
watch and to report the progress of incidents and circum- 
stances which tended to accelerate the happy period. In 
this view, the state of other countries was comparatively 
uninteresting; and sis they continued to exhibit during many 
ages a gloomy uniformity of ignorance — broken only, but 
not really enlightened nor improved, by occasional corusca- 
-tions of intellect — ^to have dwelt ivitli much minuteness on 
each would have been without any profit to the reader, and 
productive only of weariness to the writer. In every period 
since the declension of literature, the description of it in one 
country has, with the exception of a few circumstances, 
adequately represented the state of all. In these times, the 
appearance of a man of, superior attainments served only, 
like those verdant spots which are called oases in the deserts 
of- Africa, to break the dreary continuity of barrenness. 

Should it still be thought that, without any injury to my 
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plan, I might have extended my view of other countries, I 
can add only that, if I had done it, a wider region of sterility 
would have been expanded before the reader's eye. Here it 
was not my wisli to detain him. In the characters of the 
rulers, I noted what seemed most promising; and i.n the 
various changes in the constitutions of states and the forms 
of society, 1 did not omit anything which appeared to me to 
have a direct influence on letters, or to be connected with 
them. But much has doubtless escaped me. 1 was, how- 
ever, not seldom apprehensive — my mind being full of the 
subject — that I might dwell on points which were more 
interesting to myself than to the reader. The prolixity of 
authors is generally ascribahle to this cause. It is more 
advisable to say too littl ethan too much; hence, if we some- 
times fail of gratifying curiosity, we^may at least avoid the 
production of disgust. 

In treating this subject, learned foreigners have bestowed 
more minute attention in investigating particular topics, 
which I have only slightly and incidentally mentioned. They 
speak in their several periods of time of the state of malh(*- 
* matical studies, of natural and experimental philosophy, of 
statistics, of jurisprudence, and of medicine. These may 
be severally interesting, but th<w seemed not much con- 
nected witli my view of the subject. Literature pres(.‘nted 
the same aspect, being influenced in its decline by the same 
causes, wliether medicine was well or ill understood, laws 
amended or utterly changed, or some elements of practical 
philosophy prosecuted with success. Yet I am fully con- 
vinced that wliatever tended to exercise and to invigorate 
the reasoning powers, or to alleviate the condition of man, 
tended at the same time, by a positive impulse, to accelerate 
his progress towards improvement. Hence I have been in- 
duced to dwell on some points of discussion, and some his- 
torical incidents which might otherwise without any detriment 
have been omitted, as the subjects above-mentioned ha\6 
generally been. But the reader has lost little by the omis- 
sion, as he would readily understand that when the condition 
of the more easy and favourite pursuits was so debased, 
more abstruse and recondite exertions in geometry and 
jhHsprudence could not be elevated to a high pitch of 
eminence. 

1 have, however, when it was too late, sometimes blamed 
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myself for not having entered into the subject of geography, 
which is so intimately connected with that of history. By 
way of supplement, I will now therefore add, that among the 
growing energies of mind which have been remarked, that 
by which at this time nautical skill was improved, and the 
boundaries of geographical science enlarged, was not the 
least conspicuous. The crusaders saw much of Europe, and 
some reglbiis of the East, *and at other times travellers, 
actuated by various motives, had returned with no small 
stock of information, however mixed with fables, respecting 
countries even more remote. With some the ruling motive 
was to spread Christian truth, whilst others were influenced 
by commercial speculations. But since the fall of the Roman 
empire to the pres(?nt era, it seems agreed that navigation 
had made little progress, though the wonderful property of 
.tlie magitct was known, and the mariner’s compass had been 
constructed a hundred years before. Tlie Spaniards, turning 
their hacks on the land, first ventured to commit themselves 
to unknovn seas; and the fifteenth century had hardly 
opened, when the Portuguese commenced those discoveries on « 
the w'estern c«ast of Africa, which gradually led them to its 
most soutlierfi cape, whilst the great Columbus meditated 
and matured the plan which was^o astonish Europe by the 
prospect of a new" W'orkl. Prince Henry of Portugal was 
the ^oiil tf these first undertakings, his superior knowledge 
directed all the vie^vs of the discoverers, wdio were encouraged 
and protected by liis patriotism.^ 

From the spirit of enterprise thus strongly manifested, it 
may justly be inferred that, if the natives of Spain and 
Portugal had in literary pursuits been left behind by the 
more fortunate citizens of some other countries, they were 
ppssessed of capacities not inferior to any ; though the 
“direction of them w'as not the same. But it seems that they 
also had read at least thf3 -works of the ancient geographers, 
and impressed their minds with the conjectural speculations 
of their pliilosophcrs: — for when the Portuguese navigators 
had advanced to the limits of the torrid zone, they were 
for some time deterred from proceeding, by the notion which 
prevailed among the anfeients, as recorded by Cicero^ — tliai 

• 1 See liis Hobertson’s History of America, i. 1. 

- See Somuium Scix>ioius. 
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the excessive heat which reigned perpetually in that region 
of the globe was so fatal to life as to render it uninhabitable. 
Their activity had been likewise kept alive by the peculiar 
circumstaiKUis of the country. Hostile as they w^ere to the 
Moorish scdtlers, from the strongest motives of religion ejul of 
policy, I know not that they could have been induced to 
draw from them those aids in letters which they v.< re so 
able to communicate, and w'Jiich strangers frbm other 
countries sometimes so freely borrowed: but a miutial and 
adventurous spirit, which was at this time ’augmented by a 
steries of successes, while it gave energy to the character, 
visibly raised the possessors of it to a higher scale in the 
rank of human beings, and rendered them capable of wonder- 
ful achievements. 

In G-ermany, another spirit brooded in the public mind, 
indicating discontent, impatience of grievances, and aii anxious 
but undefined wish of change. Tiicir complaints luul often 
been Iieard, but no redress Ixad been obtained. With the 
rest of Euroi»e, they complained that the power exercis(--d by 
^.the Roman bishops was exorbitant and oppressive; that their 
legates and other agents were I’apacious and .'UTOgant; that 
the manners of the higher and lower clergy anu of the monks 
w^ere disorderly and dissolute; and they loudly demanded, as 
their fathers liad done, a reformation of the church in its head 
and in its members. It would have be(.‘n well ^lad t,hese 
complaints been patiently heard and wisely redressed. This 
unfortunately w^as not the case; and not many years later, 
that revolution followed, which, in the Christian world, pro- 
duced a series of events wliich were to many the source of 
manifold evils, and to some of partial good. The cause of 
literature was eventually benelited. But could it have been 
thus benefited by this alone? Or was the character of the 
northern nations really become so torpid that nothing short of 
a general combustion, blown up by the breath of a Saxon 
friar, could have roused their minds into action? 

1 believe that the effect might not have been so rapid; 
but when 1 look to the state of Italy, as it then was, and to 
the state of France, as it soon would be — I can say with 
Qfmfidcnce, that genuine literature and the polite arts must 
shortly Iiave revisited all the European kingdoms, even though 
no such Tc volution as has been called the Reformation had 
intervened to inflame and convulse the moral state of Chris- 
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tendom. In that case, it is pleasing to recollect that — without 
civil or religious strife, and without those seeds of animosity 
being engendered which no time is likely to eradicate — we 
should have seen abuses corrected; ignorance dispelled; rights 
inainl^ined; learning restored; the arts keeping possession of 
our temples; and, in our own country, those noble edifi(*es, 
the nionuments of the genej*ous piety of our ancestors, pre- 
served from destruction, and made the asylums, not of 
monkish indolence, but of studious ease, modest worth, and 
Christian philosophy. 
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ON THE LEARNING OF THE GREEKS, FROM THE SIXTH CENTURY 
TO THE FALL OF THE EASTERN EMPIRE, IN 145o. 


Sixth century: the reign of Justmiun — The effects of theological contro- 
versies — Tribonian and Procopius, t&c. — The learning of.) usti/'iuii — Ili'^ 
taste for building — Saint Sophia — The seventh centui^ — State of things 
under Heniclius — A iwy ’ controversy — ^Fow writers of any note — blightli 
century — Iconoclasin — Low state of learning — St. .lohii Daniuscein' — 
'riie ninth century more auspicious to loaruing'—The patriarch Nice- 
phorus — Attemids of Micluud the Stammerer — Burdus favours tin* cause 
of letters — Photius — 11 is principal works — The emperors Basil and 
Leo — I’enth century: Constantine Porphyrogenitus — Simeon Meta- 
phrastes-— .Suidas — Tlie embafasy of Liutprund — J^ileventh century : state 
of the empire — Michael Pselhis — ^Alexius Comnenns — Tito first crusade — 
Twelfth cent«ry: John Conmenus — John Zoiiaras — Xicephayns Brven- 
niiis — Anna Comnena — Manuel Corancims — Seconil crusade — Manuel 
fond of controversy — F.UHtalhius, the coramentator of Homer — Athcnams 
— John Tzetzes — The closing events of the century — Thirleenth cen- 
tury — Constantinople taken hy the Latins — Monuments of art de,- 
stroyed — The effects of the capture oii learning — Good condiu:t of the 
expelled princes — ^Nieetus and other writers — Stale of the Greek em- 
pire after its restoration — I'ourteenlh century — ^Literarj' character of 
Aiidronicus — Theodoriis Melochita — John Cantacutenus — Niccidiorus 
Gregorus — ^A curious controversy — ProgrCvSS of the Turks — Greek an- 
thologies — Fifteenth century — The question of union between tlic 
churches — Council of Ferrara and Florence — I'he Greeks return from 
Florence — Fall of the eastera empire — Its three last historians — State 
of the Greek language. 

"WHILST learning was extinguished in the western regions of Europe, 
was the Grecian empire, as it verged to its fall, immersed in the 
same shade of ignorance and barbarism ? It appeared to me that this, 
amongst others, was a (juesfion which it seemed to me that the 
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reader of these pages would be naturally inclined to ask. So long as 
the connexion was maintained, between Home and the East, and we 
could read an<l admire the literary productions of the latter, it was 
easy, as these Commanded attention, to follow their progress in an 
unbroken series. They even claimed a place, which, in a well ar- 
ranged! system, could not be withheld. But the times soon altered. 
The language of Greece ceased to be understood ; and its writers 
could no longer, with propriety, be introduced. Their introduction, 
tv'hich I inftre than once attempted, would have marred that unity of 
plan which I w'as anxious to preserve. But though I have not ab- 
ruptly called the r^der oft' from the concerns of the Grecian schools, 

I foar that he will too often have experienced the unpleasant sensa- 
tion of unprepared and sudden transitions. 

Titwards the close of the fifth century — when the empire of the 
west bad fallen — we left the Greeks in the possession of the literary 
eminence which tlu-y had so long maintained : their language still 
pure ; taste, elegance, and judgment discernible in the works which 
tb('y eonlfjosed ; and the arts, as far as they were encouraged, power- 
fully aided by their ingenuity. It did not occur to me at the 
time to remark it, as a singular incident, that, even when the Latin 
language was in its highest cultivation, no Greek seems to have 
studied this by:iguage, much less to have att(*mpt(Ml to wTite it. 
They lived at Home, they w'ere patronised with a lavish partiality,* 
and often wrot*f oii the immediate concerns of the Homan empire ; 
but Grt'ek was* the language which they tunploj^t^d. In the mean- 
time the Latins, st) long as any tast^; •remained amongst them, did 
not ceas(' to a<lmire and to cultivate the language of Greece. 

It may be ask(’d, w bat eltect, or if any effect, wiis produced on this 
language,* by the translation of the imperial thi'one from Italy to 
Byzantium ? ('onstantine w as follow'cd by a splendid court, com- 
posed of w'liatever was most conspicuous in talents and endowments, 
and taking with them the learning and the literary productions of 
tkeir fathers. Some effect must thus necessarily have been produced ; 
but as the number of these strangers was comparatively small, and a 
long prevailing fashion had taught tluuii to prefer the arts and the 
letters of Greece., they w ould b(; more anxious to copy what they saw 
and heard, and themselves to become Greeks, than to communicate to 
these, what they less valued, the Lathi language or its best produc- 
tions. 1 know not indeed if this translation of empire did not itself 
contribute to giv(; new strength and lustre to the Greek tongue. 
Placed between Europe and Asia, Byzantium became, from this 
period, the great centre to which learned men, who were before 
dispersed and unconnected, could resort, receive the rewards due to 
their labours, and stimulate eafch oflier’s activity by mutual collision. 
That the Greek language, at least, w'as preferred even by th^fl^e 
W'hose future prospects might have induced them to give equal atten- 
ti(3n to that of Horne, is evinced by the remarkable fact — that it w as 
the idiom inw'hicb the emperor Julian, who lived much in the west, 
and was governor of Gaul, conversed and wTotc. 
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Its richness and its harmony had, doubtless, peculiar ohams ; but 
the great mine of knowledge was to be found in its writers. 
From this mine we shall see,* that, during the most resplendent 
period of the C’uliphate, the disciples of Mahomet, while they severed 
member after member from the Byzantine cm)>ire, even dtdgned to 
draw' such stores of science as could best improve and augment 
their owm stock. Xor were the Greeks thrifty in their contribu- 
tions. They bt-came their teachers ; and they laid at their feet the 
volumes of their sages, reviving -ijbe recollection of toVner days, 
•when the Latin world fre(juented the schools of Greece, and was 
indebted to her for the most valued treasures of rchtamient, clt*gance, 
and taste. Whilst she thus profusely bestowed her favours on her 
enemies, it cannot be supposed that she W'as ncglig^^nt of her self- 
cultivation; or that, holding in her hands the riches of her fathers, 
she permitted th<^ spirit which amassed that sacred patrimony, to 
sink into lifeless apathy. 

During the thirty-eight years of the reign of dustinian,'-^ from 5‘27 
to 51)0 — a prince of talents, who. amongst the noblest objects of 
ambition, disdained not the less illustrious name of poet and philo- 
soy)her, lawyer and theologian, musician and architect — it might 
have been expected that literature and the arts e.taild have claimed 
no patronage which would not be liberally bestowed. Few w'orks, 
^ howwer, of any emincnc(? appeared, if ‘w^e except the laborious eom- 
pilation.s on jurisprudence, under the tith‘s of the the 

or Pandecth^ the JmtittUes^ and NoneUa^ which wt^re partly ('xtracted 
from the writings of former* .civilians, and digested into a complete 
syshuii of law, hy the great scholar ami statesman IVihonian, with 
tne assistance of other eminent men. Justinuin e.spoj.ised their 
labours as coniieeted wdth his own glory: while in other rosj)eei,s he 
has been represented as an enemy to philosoph}^ ;•< when, hyan edict, 
he imposed a perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, under tiie 
idea, that luiathenism was still inculcated in the lectures of its pro- 
fessors; and when, from ra])acity, or rather it maybe said, from the 
real W'ant of money to complete the expensive edifices in which lie 
w'as engaged, he listeiK'd to the pitiful suggestions of mercenary 
counsellors, and confiscated the stipends, wdiich, in many cities, had 
been appropriated from a remote period to the use of the mastons df 
th(‘ liberal arts. Rusticity, says the w riter ♦ from whom I take the 
fact, now invaded the former s<»ats of learning, as, when the sclio<ds 
of Athens- w^ere closed, the grief and indignation of the votaries of 
science were loudly heard, and its professors emigrated to Fersia. 

But if letters ceased at tliis time to be cultivated with less ardour, 

4 * Append. II. 

yee Lebt-an’s JJHtmre dn viii. 

See Bmcker, Ilisf. Crit. Philos, iii. Kdit. Lipsio? an. 174.'), 

ZonaraH Annal. in Justin., but he lived as late as the tw'elfih century. 
See Bib. G . v. 4*2. x. 
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a more substantial reason may be assj^^ncd for the event, than the 
discoiirajLnn^ edict or the rapacity of Justinian. Let the reliarious. 
controversies, the violence with wliich they were conducted, the 
ciiaracters ol* those? <!ontroversies, and the numbers of all ranks and 
prolcssioris uho eagerly engaged in them, be considered, fnnn the 
ernp(Tor to the lowest niechanie in the streets of Constantinople, and 
it will bf‘ seen, that from the contagious nature of popular discus- 
siotis few minds could kee]> tl^eniselves free from }>arty indiieneo; 
tVmt tlie greatest talents hud a'*^new field opc'ued before them, on 
whi(‘h fame might be obtained, and many passions be gratified. The 
pages of their admired poets, tlndr orators, or their historiatjs, might 
continue occasioiially to engage a vaeaiit hour; but more jmwerful 
motives \M)uld* inec.^sanily reeal their attention to the suhjeids of 
controversy. 'J'}jes(‘ may, to ns, .si^cni void of all interest : wbetbeiv 
for cAamjde, the great Origen, long before dead, and liis doctrines, 
.should be (’ondemnt'd ; whethe r the threr i'hupteit;^ as they were 
driioininated, that is, tlie writings of thret? Oneiital bishops, them- 
selve.s also long al re.st in the grave, merited anathematization ; and 
wlu'ther it eotdd be properly said, that on<‘ of the Trinity sutlered 
on the cross 'f 

The I'oyal thwdogian entered into these di.s]mte^; their eharaeter 
was congenial with his temjxT an<l understanding; and what spec- 
tator could he indill'erent when »1 ustiuiau solieit(?d the sanction of* 
his \ nice? W^ile the harbariuns invaded his province.^, or wlnle 
l^is vieforiou> legions marched niuler the banners of ]h;lisarius and 
Narses - this successor of (’a*sar sat in*couneil. in order to dc-tine the 
tnane.sci'ut shades <»f’some meta]»hysieul distiiu.dion. If tlatterers ap- 
plaiuled hi^ sagacit \ , or if lus the annals of the tinu'S atte.st, the public 
inin/t Avas mdneed by his example to cherish no ])ursuits l»ut those 
of tlu'ology, tluTc AAere men Avho, when other calls predominated, 
i'onld d('r}<l<* the oecniiations of the iinjuTial Avrangler. He ‘‘truly 
must he a coAvard,*’ observed a conspirator to his associate, “who can 
fi^ir to draw his sword against Justinian, while, wnthmit any guard, 
he sits whole nights in Ids closet, debating Avith reverend greA"-heards, 
and turning over the pages of eccle.siuslical volumes.” ’ Even his 
empress, the sensual Jiu'odora, A\ho difliu'od from her royal consort 
oh the monophy site question, could not escape the general contagion ; 
and not merely the capital and the provinces, but the palace and the 
nuptial bed, were <*onvulsed by spiritual discord. 

This polemi<;al h'rvor was prin<*ipaJly kindled by the Arian eon- 
troA^ersy, in tin* fonilh century, and aac may follow it, as it aaus up- 
held through the succeeding t'ra, Avh(?n the followers of Kestorius 
and ]Cutychus disturbed or ,dividtMl th<* faith of the ea.stern A\’orld, 
The genius of that 2 )eople, as it was irritable and litigious, was ke^i, 
penetrating, ami subtle. Hence no question could be exhausted ; 
new matter Avould daily arise ; and the same source wa.s seen to 

‘ Procop. do Bell. Goth. hi. 


1 shall speak of him licroaftcr. 
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branch into a hnndred streams. The ramifications of the leading 
heresies of Ncstorius and Eutychus alone, cimld not readily be num- 
bered. The emperors, who became parties in every dispute, in vain 
issued edictvS; and councils, with no lu’tter success, pronmlji^ated 
their decrees. They served to impart importance to opinions, .which 
ridicule or contempt might perhaps have sihmeed. They united 
the combatants in firmer array ; and hy exercising pity or popularity, 
they sometimes multiplied the mepns of annoyaiu'c and defence.; 
whilst every man of talents, who w^as enlistt‘d in the ranks of con- 
troversy, might bo deemed a loss to the cause of literature. 

During the reign of dustinian, various sects ^ill subsisted which 
had fomented divisions in the Christian church, tlu^gh often perse- 
cuted and afilieted. In Persia, and in some provinces of the empire, 
the Maiiicheans maintained *and disseminated their dangerous opi- 
nions. While tlie Vandals held Africa, the Donatists enjoyed freedom 
and tranquillity. Under the various princes of the Uothicline, the 
Arians might be said to triumph. In Persia, in India,, Arnuuiia, 
Arabia, Syria, and other countries heyi»nd the limits of tl\(‘ Koman 
empire — for so the Greeks atfected to style their fulling state — the 
!Nestorians, with a patriarch at their head, continued to ])roj)agate 
their tenets, ai\d to multiply their churches. Sometimes, indeed, 
they w'ore treated with severity, hut they were iruui'. friniuently in- 
•dulged hy their respective sovereigns as men whom (){>pression had 
rendered cordially adv(?rse to their former masters. ' 

The Eutychians, or Monophysites, though long distracted by in- 
testine feuds, possessed an exltensivo sway, and wiu-e patronised even 
in the court of Jlyzantium, as was seen in thf3 ojiening of the sixth 
century, by the emperor A nastasius ; and afterward,* as 1 remarked, 
by Theodora; w'hilst in many of the reiintter provinces, and in inany 
kii\gdoins, they soon enjoyed all the influence of an established 
church.^ 

Into whatever regioTiS the ministers of these various sects travelled, 
or wherever they sojourned, the Greek language was the vehicle A>f 
their opinions or their elo({uenee ; and had their minds been as en- 
lightened as their /cal was ardent, -while they charuied their hearers 
with the euphonies of that tongue, they -swmld have allured them to 
its acquirement, or would at least have diffused among them, by 
translation.s, those? stores of taste and erudition with which it was 
enricluid, Put their /eul was actuated hy less worthy views of in- 
terest or amV)ition ; or, perhaps, to speak more candidly, of making 
prosijytes to thVir faith, and thus of giving to it more extension and 
permanence. It seldom has, I helieve, happened, that men, pos- 
sessed by a sectarian spirit — hov’^ever refined the taste which early 
education had infused into their minds — either retained it during 
th(‘ operation of that spirit, or fedt a wish to eominuiflcate any por- 
tion of it to their followers. A mind polished by literature, or ex- 


^ Sec on (hesc sulyeots Mosbeiin, ii., or any other ecclesiastical wiiler. 
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panned hy liberal sentiment, h ill-qualified tojisten to coarse decla- 
mation, or to embrace a contracted and uncharitable crt‘ed. 

When, by the edict ot‘ Justinian, and other oppressive acts, the 
heautirul reveries of Plato — to which great additions had been made 
by his modern followers, particularly in the sehr>ols of Alexandria — 
could no iongf'r be publicdv taught, they are said to have found an 
asylum^ in the cells of tlie Asiatic monks. These monks were 
warmly atta(dit‘<l to the memory’' of Origen, wlio was himself a Pla- 
tuiiist, ami i!ianifested their ardodr in his cause. But the use \vhich 
they made of his lights, of those of the (Grecian sage, or of his new 
disciples, was not to*open their minds to the pure influence of a sub- 
lime theory, and to enlarge th*- boundaries of science, but to perplex 
the simple truth* of Christianity, to multiply recondite and allego- 
rical iiiterjnvtatiou'j, to affect a superiority t‘o tlie inherent infirmi- 
ties of human nature, and to I'Stablish a system of extravagant 
mysticism. 

It siH'ins tViat we should look', at this time, for the real state of 
.(In'cian lellrning, not in those academic retreats where it had for- 
merly been cultivate'd, but in tlu^ schools of theology, in the debates 
of councils, and in the work.s of those men whose tabrnts were exer- 
cised in the controversies of the age. Some years ago, when in quest 
of other objects,. T turned over and sometijnes attentively perused 
many volumes, in which the subjects to wdntdi 1 allude were dis- • 
cussed. If 1 ^v^ls compelled to admire the ease w'ith which the 
feeuTidity of tho^Greek tongue could accomniodiite its silver tones 
and elegant phra'^os to the expression o4’ ideas, oibni neu', and often 
barbarous — it w.as still evident, that those who came forw'ard as 
champions, ^wliih? their attention w'as engaged in these yopular que.s- 
tions,*hud neglet'ted to deri\e taste from the genuine sources where 
aloiu‘ it could he found. That they W'ere superior to the Latins in 
many respects (U)u]d not he denied ; and this superioritx’^ was in a 
great degree due to the language in which they .spoke or wrote ; and 
which, from the fortunate circumstance of having been kept free 
from a vitiating commixture, had still retained its primitive cha- 
racter. 

I mentioned tho great civilian Tribonian, w'ho was, indeed, a man 
of •the most extensive learning, and whose genius has been said to 
have embraced all the knowdedge of the age. He wrote both in prose 
amj verso, on a heterogeneous meiiley of curious and abstruse sub- 
jects ; and to the literature of Greece he added the use of the Latin 
tongue. It may even bo observed of him, that the cause of letters 
flourished wdiile" lie lived ; and his va§t compilation of the laws ex- 
hibited a .style which would not ha^'e dishonoured the best days of 
literature. It must, however, he remarked, as a highly purions in- 
cident, that the whole, of his collection, many parts of the Novella 

1 ilist. Grit. Phil. iii. r>;k). — Oji the fate of philosophy, through its various 
Binges, this author must be consulted, ii. 
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excepted, t<*as writt^%^^ Latin ; piromulgated in tbe .same lan^age ; 
and afterwar<ls tmnslatetl into Gretik for the use of the |)eo|ile. It 
■w»5 the pri<ie of Justinian to l>e thought the master of ti»e Homan 
worhh of the empire of which he now meditated the recovery ; and 
he chose tlierefore, it seems, to enact his laws in its pristine language. 
The ancient legal sources, t»esides, from which the ru'w code was 
collected, had circulated in that tongue; and ^\e may bt’ allow'ed, 1 
think, from this circumstance, and still more from tliat of the new 
compilation heing published in Latin, to infer, that the language of 
Home continued to he understood, at least by the magistrate's and 
the learned nu'n of Greece. It has bc'en ehier.'ted to the style of 
Triboniati and liis associates, tliat it was too bowery for the gimeral 
* subject. 

Sormt have conj(*ctured that Steidianus of B\*zantiiini, the gi'am- 
marian, lived in the same reign of Justinian, (»r alxMit that time; hut 
us this is hy no means certain, and only an epitome of bis great geo- 
graphical Lexitron is extant,' I procetKl to Briscian, who has been 
elsewhere noticed. I m<*ntioned hiiri in another plade, iKXjause, 
though a Greek, and at this time a celebrated teacher in Constanti- 
nople, Ms pen was chiefly employed in elucidating the grammar of 
the Latin tongm*. Hence be has been esteemed among.Kt us as the 
prince of grammarians, lint 1 here repeat his name, to confirm the 
observation wliich has just been made, that the Latin language, 
daring the reign of Justinian, must have been cultivated l>y the 
Greeks, w hen the laws of the empire were promulgated through tliat 
m63diurn, and its grammar engaged the attention of tlieir professors. 

When 1 relattxi some events of the Gidhic W’ar, conducted hy the 
imperial general Beliaarius, the authority of the historiay Brocopius 
was often quoted, concerning whom I will now add, tliat he proi'essed 
el(M|uence in Constantinople, accompanied Belisarius in his wars, and 
was afterwards raised to the rank of senator and praefect of the city. 
His works, which are chiefly historical, in eight books, comprise the 
evenis of the Persic, the Vandalic, and the Gothic wars. They are 
w^ritten with truth and elegance, and convey much important 
information. The events of the same reign were continued by 
Agaihias, in five books, and in a style of equal elegance. 

in another work Procopius recorded the various buildings wMch 
were raised or restored by his master in the capital or the provinces, 
in the language of courtly adulation. 

It has liecm doubted whether Procopius was the author of the 
History of the private life of Justinian, under the title of Anecdotes. 
If he was, such prevarication, .after the praise which he had lavished 
on his sovereign, must not only^sully the reputation of the man, but 
detract from the credit of the historian. He wrote the Atiecdoies^ it 
lias been said, by way of retractation, in onler to eflace the wrong 
impressions which his praises of Justinian had made. But he who 
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will flatter is D(>t unlikely to calumniate. Whoever may have l^een 
the author of the A uecci(*tes^ or whatever the tlegree of their truth, or 
their falseiiood, they luive served as a model t«> the many chronicles 
of abusive history vviiicb have since be€‘ii published.^ 

Ollier writers, also coeval with ^w^tinian, laboured to illustrate 
the evt^iits of his reign : and their w^orks form a p»art of the great 
ByzaMhw collection.- Of this collection, critics have observed that, 
notwitiistanding its supposed value, it has one serious didect, w^hich 
i&, that moft‘ than half of the afitiiors which it contains — with the 
exception of some few i^assages in which the}' do not c^ipy 
another — do not dt*€Tve to ht‘ read. Scat^ely any one but Prtxjopius 
is said to have written w irh a Iwcoining dignity ; and he bad formed 
his style after the model of the ancients. 

But tliere avus a dearth of .such men as IVoeopius and Tribonian, 
in tiie line of elegant composition; while Justinian liimsclf might, 
p'rhiips, be exlnbited as a just model of the general taste i^bis age. 
lie was well expcriencctl in the labyrinth of theological sophistry; 
discerjief? the bearings of many intricate questions; could descant 
on them w'ith facility, and even with some depth of thought ; and, in 
his latter days, as he ranged through the* metaphysical circle, be 
eagerly seized thc^ opinion, ‘'’that the body of Christ was incorrup- 
tible,*’ and thatjt was not subject to any of the wants and infirnaities 
to which tmr mortal desh is liable. This opiniot) wUvS deemed^ 
heretical, but dlie royal controveitist carried it witli him to the 
^•avf. Such ^’as the learning of Justinian ; and the mind which 
could rev(*l in such pursuits w'oulJ ba little qualified to appreciate 
the value, much less to <*njoy the pleasures, which arise from the 
variou.s bra riches of elegant composition* Had Justijpian any taste 
for rtie arfi 't 

Without rtxjurriug to facts, the question might perhaps be at 
once solved by the cliaracter which I have given qf‘ his mind; hut it 
is probable that he was sometimes induced to surrender his own 
judgment to the superior taste of his artists. J’he erection <»f costly 
edifices may announce th(' prosperity of an empire, or serve to gratify 
ambition, or be the eflFect of a more mlsohievfms passion. Whatever 
w'cre the views of Justinian, the number of buildings whicli he 
erected, even talking into our consideration the resources of a long 
reign, almost exceed belief. And Gi these arohiteetwral labours it Ims 
been too harshly said : “ that they were cemented with the Hood and 

^ Stee Bib. Gra^ca, v. T), vi. 

’ This collection (thirty-six volumes in folio), in Greek and Latin, pro- 
^Ipded from the royal jircss of the Louvre, iu the reign of Lonis XfV. There 
iF also a more recent Venetian editioti, more copious, but less mag’niflcent. 
The Genrnui TTaiickius (Be Beriptoribua, Hist. Byz. 4) has given a dill’i^e 
history of the Byzantine wTitera, from which Piibricius (Bib. Gracca) ex- 
trjicted wliut he judged most fitting to oomiilote his otsn valuable work, of 
which the edition I use is that of Jlamburgh, 

* Hist, of the Decline and Fall, iv, BB. 
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treasure of people,” His pious munificence was seen in the con- 
struction of clmrdKes ; whilst almost every city in the empire ob- 
tained tb«!i solid lulvantag'e.s of bridgt\s hospitals, and aqueducts ; and 
he consulted his own ease in tlie restoration of the palace at Jlyzan- 
tium. There was everywhere a display of inagnifiociice and the 
most costly ornaments. 

But it fs in the teinjdo, now the mosque, of Saint Sophia, which 
w'as orig“jnally raised by Constantine, but rebuilt from the^fuuiidatioris 
h}" Justinian, that w’e are to look for all the skill, taste, and munifi- 
cence of the a^e. It haiy>et*n twice destroyed by fire ; Imt it was 
now to rise resplendent oh an improved and cjltended scale. 'Fhe 
principfil architect was iVnthemius, who presided over the iinperial 
w'orks. He formed the design, and it is said that his 'genius din cted 
the bands of ten thousand w<.>rkint'ii. ,1 iistiniai^, clad in a linen 
tunic, every day surveyed the rapid ])rogrcss; and six years laid not 
elapsed, when he had the happiness to luhold its completion, ami to 
assist at its solemn consecration. After some years, liqwcvi'r, an 
earthquake overthrow the eastern part of the dome. TIk* perseno- 
rance of the same prince again re.st»>red its splendour, an<k in the 
thirty-sixth year of his i*eigii, he celebrated the second d.edicatioii of 
a teiupUi, which, after twelve centuries, rmnains a .stately monument 
of Ills fame. 

« Of this celebrated structure, of its aerial dome, lightly rt.q)f).sing 
on arches, its columns of granite, <»f porphyr 3 % green rnarlue, 

its semi-domes, its walls encrusted with marbles, its various num- 
bers, admirable by their size«and beautv, and all einl)elH.''beil by a 
rich profusion of jasj'.er.^, gems, and precious metals— -I shall n(*t. 
repeat the descriptions w'hicli many authors will suppl^^* J^ut though 
this venenible pile, winch could excite the admiration of the (J reeks, 
even now, as shorn by Turkish funaticisin, or the corrosion of time, 
of its more perishable ornaments, continues to lurnisli a rich rj.qKist 
to the curiosity of the traveller, it is generally, I think, agreed, that 
a striking dcficienev' is often }«orceplihlc in tlie combinations aiAl 
contrasts of parts : and that Anthemius, liad he been content to copj* 
the e.xquisito models which, jn his time, still adorned the cities of 
Asia. IMiiior and the provinces of (iroece, might have procluci'd a 
W'ork which w ould at once have been more sublime and beautiful. 
But for this a refined nicot)' of taste was necessary', which wa.s no 
longer to be found. 

Besides Procopius ami Agathias, who, in their histories, have de- 
scribed what they saw, Paul Silentiarius, or first secretary of Justi- 
nian, in a poem of one tbou.sand and twenty-six hexameter.*-’, >yhi<^ 
during the last Encmnia,* he publicly read to the emperor, has liltl^ 

See the Hist, of the 3J>odine and Pall, iv, 01 — 00; whoso words, in 
speaking of St. Soi>liia, I have minutely copied, 

'•* The ETioeuia, according to PileKius, were the ceremoiiies observed when 
a newly-erected edilicc was eon.secraled. 
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wise celebrated tbe tempie of St. Sopliia. “ And should it be any 
one’s wish,” observ(?d Agaihias,* ** thouprli himself removed from the 
scene, to contemplate its various pai'ts, let him cast his eyes on this 
poem.” 

Du»inf^ the reigns of the successors of Justinian, to the close of 
the century, little is said of letters; and the seventh opened with the 
tyrant l^liocas, when, at the expb-ation of eight years, Ileraclius was 
culled to tli^ imperial throne- lie reigned tliirty-one years. 

In the Persian war, ^vbich ended not till after a bloody period of 
more than twenty years, during the first ])rogress of which the 
empire was hroiight to the brink of ruin by the conquest of its pro- 
vinces, Ileraclius proved himself a hero. But the continuance of 
such a war, though finally crowned with a complete triumph over 
the miglity Chosroes, w'as highly <]estruetive not only to population 
aiiJ jigriculture, hut to letters and the arts. Every sinew of the 
eni])ire w7is employed in its defence ; the anxiety of self-preservation,, 
as we obsiTved in the fall of tlio western Jdngdoms, precluded every 
■ other thought ; and literature sustained an irrci^arable Joss in the 
destruction of liljruries and of the general means of mental cultiva- 
tion. I lamented the theol(*gical warfare of Justinian, w'hich, 
engrossing the T)u})lic attention, averted it from objects of higher 
importance ; though, it must be allowed, that talents were exercised, 
and tile intellectual faculty quickened by the debates of polemics. * 
"SVTien the fashion of the <lav should change, the volumes of elegant 
jfterature might again be opened, and a fresh career of excellence 
again be run. In a war, wEich had n^w desolutod the empire, even 
to the gates of its capital, and before the fervour of controversy had 
cooled, wlft-t w as there in the common order of things w'hich could 
excite the expectation of better days? 

Aft(?r the exploits of six glorious campaigns, Ileraclius might 
justl}'- be entitled to enjoy the pleasures of repose; but, in that 
pgriod, he was unfortunately prevailed upon to abet the view's of an 
insidious party, ainl, under the notion of conciliating differences^ to 
espouse an opinion, which again set the churches of Christendom in a 
fiaine ; and that at a time w;hen a new enemy had arisen in the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, wdio, when eighteen years of the hegira had 
scarcely elapsed, had made a dreadfol irruption into the empire. 

To convey to the reader w'ho is not versed in ecclesiastical records, 
seftoe further notion of the questions which wtTe now agitated, and 
of the extreme refinement of Grecian subtlety, it may not be unac- 
ceptable to him to Icnow' that, in a general council at Ephesus, in 
431, it was defined against Nestorius, that in Clirist was ove per&on , 
only; and at Chalcedoii, in 4ol, against Eutyches, that, in the same 
Christ, w'ere two natures. But the Nestorians still maintained, th^jf, 
if an unity of persons were admitted, an unity in the natures fol- 
lon^ed ; w'hile the Eutychians insisted that, if there w'cre two natures. 


* Hist. V. See Bib. G. v. 5, vi. 
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there must be tw'o persons; thus reproaching* the councils, in the 
coBdemnation of ea<-h heresy, with the aflmission the r^pective 
opinions of the heresiarchs. If the two natures, after the union, 
remained really distinct, /loir did they form one person f This was 
the grand probkm, in the solution of which the Crreek intellect had 
in vain exerted all its powers of subtle disputation. Might not the 
huiiian nature, tht'y now began to reason, though distinct from the 
divine, be in such a manner united tr) it, as to retain no proper action-; 
so that the Lof^os was the sole acth'e principle ; whilst the human 
will was absolutely passive, guided and iinpellecj by the divine will, 
as an instrument in the hand of the artist f There is but one per- 
son, they proce(‘ded to r(^asori, as Ephesus defined ; but in one person 
there can 1)0 hut one wdlliiig, one determining principle; a ])lurality 
of such principles would constitute a plurality of persons ; thi'refore, 
in Jesus Christ there i.s but one eneigy, one action, one will. The 
divine and human natures, as Chalcedon defined, arc indeed two; 
but there cannot he t\no acting principles, unless two p rsons, as 
Isestorius asserted, be admitted. The pro^M&sition tVien is true, ' 
"ITiat in Christ, after tjw unum of the t\vo natures, there is but one 
will, and one operation.” And they concluded that this doctrine, 
■while it enforces the definitions of the two councils, must tend to 
reconcile the advt‘rse parties, or mnst silence the reproaches which 
‘ they have hitherto uttered, 'fhe A'estorians cannpt say that ?ae 
confound the natures, because we maintain that tn.’j are distinct, 
and, that the human ia subordinate to the divine ; nor can the Kuty- 
chians say. that w(' establish 'two persons, because, as is evident, we 
admit but one acting principle, one operation, o/ie imU. 

It was this doctrine, called Motiotkelitism, which II eracliut. espoi^sed, 
with a view of conciliation, and prompted to the measure by the 
advice of Bergius, the patriarch of Byxantium. Its tendency to 
Eutychianism could hardly be mistaken, and it was afterwards 
adopted by the patriarch tilf Alexandria, and, on the representation 
of Sergius, by the Roman bishop Ilonorius. But the intcntioii of 
the latter, though he explicitly atoitted the doctrine, was to repress 
all further disputes, by adopting a system of general silence. Amongst 
the churches of apostolic foundation, the new tenet was resisted onjy 
bv Sophronius of Jerusalem. Had the advisers of Heraclius been 
sincere, they would have persevereil in th(} silence which tliey first 
recommended; but it is plain that tlicir wish was to advance* a 
favourite dtxjtrine, and to procure its enforcement by imperial autho- 
rity. A mandate was therefore issued under the name of Ecthem, 
or exposition, whicli, professing to impose on all persons a law of 
silence in the use of certain obnoxious expressions, announced mom- 
tl'elitism, withoiit briber reserve, as the doctrine of' truth. 

M^ar btiing thus proclaimed, the several combatants eagerly took 
aides, as the influence of particularmotives happened to prejaaiderate. 
The western church w as engaged ; the. suc;cesstws t>f Heraclius, par- 
ticularly his grandson Constans, supjiorted the same measures : a 
Roman synod fulminated anathemas, whilst it announced its orthodox 
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faith. And finally, in 680, a sixth ^ennral council, asscmbUKi at Con*^ 
stantinople, which was patronised by the rois^niujuf enqitjror Constan- 
tine J^ogojiatuH, who had relinquished the errors of his fathers, con- 
firmed the decisions of Koane, and involving many prelates of the 
East, ;tiid the Roman Idshop Honorius in the same sentence, consigned 
their names to execratimi. Rnt till a new controversy tirose in the 
beginning of the next centuiy, it could not fairly be pronounced that 
the Greciai^ mind was withdrawn from these abstruse speculations. 

In accounting for the motives which gave s^ueh a vigorous impulse 
to these inquiries, 1 omitted to mention the final close of the schools 
of philosophy. TUese had furnished perjx^tual occupation to the 
public mind. Rut what lias Ixeii called the golden chain of succes- 
sion, which bourtd together the disciples of the modem Flatonists, 
was bi’olven iti Syria, in Greece, or iu Egypt; Gentdisin was com- 
plete! cast down, and the cloak of the philosopher was no longer 
deemed, as it had htxn in former days, a graceful covering to tlie 
shouMera of tlie Christian. As the studies of the philosophers 
ceased, the controversies which 1 describefl were ready to give em- 
ployment to talents of every s|>ecie3; if the rise of these conti'o- 
versies may not itself he viewed as the principal incident in the 
tissue of causes vs liich effected the downfal of \»huobophy.^ I would 
not, howe\’er, ho thought to mean that the phih>sophy of Aristotle 
was als(j fallen into disrepute ; for it was under his direction, 01;^ 
ratlier with th^use of his logictal subtleties, that the points in litiga- 
tion were so eagerly maintained. 

The very concise list of those who wrote in every branch of pro- 
fane learning’, and the uninteresting character, of their writings — if 
we except* the “prolix and tiorid*' llistoryof the Em^ror Mauritius, 
hy Theophylact Simocatta — release the critic from the task of anim- 
adversion. 'rhis w^ork was writlcsu about the year 628, and in 
eight iKJoks records the events of the reign of Mauritius, ‘terminating 
in 602. The affectation and allegory of the style have been cen- 
sured. A dialogue is introduced in the preface, in which philosophy 
and history, having seated themselves under a plane-tree, and the 
latter having* touched her lyre, complain that they had i)oth befim 
neglected under the tyrant tfluicas ; but when Heraclius had seit&ed 
the sceptre, a more cheering prospect opened before them.* Thcdr 
hopes, how*ever, were frustrated, for our great historian and critic, 
as. he begin.sthc reign of Heraclhis,® utters also his complaint : “We 
must now,” he says, “ for some ages take our leave of contemjpo- 
rary historians, and descend, if it Im^ a descent, from the affectation 
of rhettffic to tlie rude simplicity of chronicles and abridgments.'^ 
The fate of philosophy was not n\pre prosperous. 

When we turii to the more copious stores of ecclesiastical leamiQg 
we find little* to repay, the 'labour of perusal. A turgid eloquiefice 


» I’be laborious pen of Bmcker (ui.) is noiw^ at a loss for matter. 
* Hue Bib. G. L. v. T), vi. » Hist, ot Deck and Falk iv. 600. 
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observes an author,' whom I quote with pleasure, and an affected 
pomp aK^d splendour of style, which cast a perplexing obscurity over 
sulgects which are in themselves the most perspicuous, formed the 
highest point of perfection to which genius aspired. They received, 
with the most indiscriminate indifference, the most vulgar m>orts 
concerning the events of ancient times, and of those composed the 
Lives of several saints, compilations which have, with truth, been 
defined to be “ a heap of insipid and ridiculous fables, vpid often of 
the least air of probability, and without the smallest tincture of 
el(^uence.” 

, I chiefly allude to a w^orh of John Moschiis, eiititled, the Meadow 
or J^ew Paradise^ written in a low and barbarous style. He vvas 
himself a monk, who, early in this century, having visited the cells 
of the Coenobites iu Syria and Egypt, and even travelled into the 
west, undertook to relate the wonderful lives of the recluses whom 
he had seen, or of whose singular austerities and modes of life he had 
been informed. Not satisfied with the simple truth of mayy extra- 
ordinary facts, Moschus intemixed much matter which we must 
necessarily deem fabulous, but which ftmnd readers in that and in a 
subsequent period, as ignorance spread her veil of darkness, and the 
Meadow itself soon proved a fertile repository from which the Latins 
drew many stores with the utmost avidity. 

w It is worthy of remark, a$ a curious fact in the history of man, that 
in proportion to his intellectual degradation, no narotive gives any 
delight which is not distorted by tales of W’onder, the glare of the 
marvellous, and the most incongruous perversions Imth of taste and of 
truth. But let me not omit to mention, thatwdiile Aloschus was thus 
employed, a coptemporary monk, called John Climacus," w’jtli ayjew 
to perfect the ascetic life, exhibited a series of maxims in a w'ork of 
great fame, entitled Climitx^ or the Ladder of Paradise^ which has 
formed the text book of many scholia and even massy commentaries. 

When works like the Meadow of Moschus are not rejected, and 
they w^ouid not be written were rejection apprehended, they form a 
criterion hy which our opinions may be safely regulated. We may 
determine that the art of criticism was neglected, that is, that writers 
had ceased to be governed by tshe rules of good sense, and that readers 
were, better pleased with extravagant fictions than with the sober 
statements of reality and truth. From the character of this popular 
work, and from other unerring symptoms, we may infer that the 
general tone of the Grecian taste w-as at this time extremely low; 
and that, if it still maintained a level somewhat sviperior to that of 
the west, the superiority arose from the dispositions of a j^eople 
naturally animated and sprightly, ^-hose blood had been vitiated hy 
np^oss commixture, and whose language was yet pure. 

Eccles. Hist. ii. lOT. 

two writers, see Lupin, Bib. Eccles. Siccle vii. Sec idso, 
to Olimachus, the 17th volume of the Hisioire Gtnerak dcs 
^^etirs sucres et ecclesiastiques, of l)om Cellier, page 509. 
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^ot more than twenty years of the ensuing century, which were 
incessantly disturbed by commotions, had elapsed, when it Speared 
that the spirit of CvUiteoversy, wealccned b^?- long exertions, was 
inclined to tepose, and perha|»s to contemplate, even with some 
remorse, the many evils which it had blindly entailed on religion 
arjd tile empire, when a man, whose life had hitherto bc*en spent in 
the array of armies and in the fiedd of battle, presented a new ques- 
tion, or rather gave a new impoijtance to one which had before been 
slightly a,i^tate(i. This man was Leo the Isaurian,’ w^ho was 
raised to the imperial throne in 716, and the founder of a new 
dynasty. In an asiembly of senators and bisliops he declared, and 
is soon afterwards said to have ena<ited, with their lumsent, that 

the making o4* images was an unlawful act, and the veneration of 
them idolatry.” Leo might have Imen seriously disgusted by the 
abuses of image worship, an<l \vas resolved to check its progress. 
Emulous of tlie theological fame of his predecessors, and himself, 
incapable i>f abstruse disquisitions, he chose a subject on which the 
most unlettered mind could reason with some plausibility : hut the 
fact seems to have been, that the railleries and reproaches which 
W'cre cuist on the practice by tbt‘ Jews and the disciples of Mahomet, 
had roused his indignation ; and he was resolved to signalize his 
reign liy its suppression.'-* 

Scenes of extreme violence, .spreading from the capital to the* 
provinces, ensgfd, the excesses of wliich might surprise a temperate 
ubserver, were he not aware that moderation was no ingredient in 
the Grecian character ; and that objects less allied to his feelings 
than tJio statues and images of the venerafdt^ dead, had seemed often 
to eiigagt^ his warmest attachments. Xo persnasaons, nor the 
indication of the severest cbAsliseinents, could prevail upon the 
people to comply with the orders of their prince. When he com- 
manded the image to he taken from a favourite cross, the man who 
undertook the work was furiously assailed, ^was dashed upon the 
ground, and torn in pieces by the frantic women. The arts them- 
selves had some reason to deplore the spirit of Iconoclasm, which, 
with an indiscriminate rage, often destroyed many beautiful monu- 
ments of taste. A second edict hud proscribed the existence, as well 
asf the use, of religious images ; and w’henever it could be curried 
into execution, they were demolished, or a smooth surface of plaster 
wfts spread over the w'alls. 

If there be truth in the statement of a later wTiter,^ literature 
itself, low as its condition was, had ample cause of lamentation. A 
royal edifice, he says, had been erected, in wliich many volumes of 
profane and sacreii learning were deposited ; and w»here,’from ancient 
times, he was allowed to dwell who, having proved his superiorly 

\ Lehean, xiii. * See Barouius, Annul, an. 720. 

^ Zonavas, Aimal. hi. nub Leone iBaur.— -Zouaros w as a CJ reek monk who 
wrote in the twelfth centurj'. 
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111 letter?., w as styled the (Pfumenical doctor. IJis assoeiiites A\ere 
twelve 'Other leiirtied men, A\ho were inaiutumed at the public 
expense, to whom, whoever vas ambitious of* acquiring Lnowh'd^^e, 
resorted, audwhon^, the emiicrors themselves consultcul in thi* busi- 
ness of the state. Leo would have deemed the necornplishiqent of 
his designs no longer uncertain, if the sanction of the^e men eould 
have been obtained. He laid liefore them Ids views : he inadi' use 
of caresses and of tlmeats. But when nothing coulil prevail he 
dismissed them ; and commanding the building to be surrounded 
with dry wood, consumed them and tbej rich tri*asiire which tbt y 
guarded, of thirty thousand volumes, in the flamRs. 

Candour will receive with caution this account, which is unsup- 
ported by any contemporary evidence; but we an* coinjielk'd, by less 
questionable authority, ‘ to look on the 1 saurian as n hrant imjwtk'Ht 
of control. ^Mien fie experiences! any resistance, he rlecnied no 
vengeance too severe — however venerahle the ohjccl, for nge, for 
piety, for science, or for birth. “• I’he schfKils devoted toydueatiou 
W’cre closed, and the means of acquiring knowb‘dgv extinguished, 
that had flourished from the tiiuos of the. great Constantine.” 

The news of tht* hostile attacks on images, wdien eairied into 
Italy, excitefl commotions in tliat country : those of the emperor, 
which it had been customary to exhibit, were eontiinptuously 
beaten down, and treated witfi indignity : armies even were raisevl, 
which vauiitingly talked of electing another empeix^, and of con- 
veying him in triumph to Constantinople. This was an idle menace ; 
but as the minds of the ItaliiUis were daily more and more alieiiateil 
from the lly /.antine goveriiraent, the.si* proceedings served to give 
birth h>the design whicli the*R<iman bishops sfKin eagerlVtymhraeed, 
of iiupioring the lud t>f the Franks, and of withdrawing ilitdr fealty 
firom a court wliich could no longer protect them. 

This ignoble contest concerning image* worship continued through 
the twenty-four y^ears of the reign of L<‘o, and was perpetuated 
through ttie longer reign of his son, Constantine Y. ; ami with short 
pauses of iiitcnnisslou, jt was protracted, into the following century, 
though, in 787, the eitqires.s Irene, who had declared herself the 
friend of images, pm<nired, in their favour, the celebration of the 
second orthodox symod of Kice. 

Were the reader curious to peruse any productions of th<* age as 
a sample of its literature, T should he <lisposed to refer him to the 
writings which the image-controversy jirovoked.* When the mind 
is most animated, its efforts are most vigorous and energetic ; and 
wliat is then doin' may lx? considert^d as a just criterion of its 
powers. 1 w'ill not anticqiate tin? judgment of others, hut I may he 

< 

1 flmt. Miscel. xxi. inler Her. Ital. Script. Paul. Liae. Hist. Ijoiigebard 
vi. 41), ibid. 

2 Tliey may be found, Latin as well as Greek, m the Acts of tbe Seventb 
Couucil. 
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allowed to say, th:it nothing written on that controversv, t>r on any 
other subject, can fr^^e the eighth century from the hVavy censure 
which was merited by tlu* preceding. Frigid homilies, it ha*s been 
remarked,* insipid narrations ot‘ the exploitsfpf some pretended 
w\>rtl]ies, vain ai\d subtle disputes alxiut unessential and trivial sub- 
jects, vehement and hondmstic declamations for and against the 
erection and wc»rship of images, liistorics composed without method 
or judgmeiit — such \svi\t the ini^numents of Grecian learning in this 
dehided age. 

8t. John DamaseeTius,- as a thcologi.an and a philosopher, a man 
of genius and of i^oijuence, while he jlliistrated many points of the 
CMiristian doctrine, in a variety of productions, which arc not void of 
erudition, and signalized himtkdf in defence of images, contributed 
in no small degree to the illustration and progress of the Aristote- 
lian philosophy. Born at Damascus, while that city was the prin- 
cipal seat of the Saracenic empire, he held no inconsiderable office 
in tin; si ^vice of the caliph. But as he had a predilection for retire- 
jnent, he withdrew to a cell near Jerusalem, where he devoted Ids 
days tt> study. The wxvrk which he composed on the doctrines of 
the Stagirite, for the instruction of tht^ more ignorant, and in a 
mannei- tulapted to common capacities, has been pronounced to be 
concise, plain,'* and comprchen.sivc. It excited many, both in 
(rreecf? and Syia, to th(» study of that philosopliy ; and the author^ 
hims(‘lf, from tfce use which he made of it on other occasions, has been 
deenu'd, if not the first, at least among the first, W’ho adopted a phi- 
losophic method in treating the points of Christian belief, and en- 
grafte<l FerijKxteticism on tl^dogy. lienco some liave numbered 
the J)amilfcccne among the parents of the numerous fiunily of scho- 
lastitis who soon filled all the Christian schools. To make the 
genius of Aristollt^ sul)ser\J('nt to the interests of a cause, tiie .simple 
character of wdiich seenmd to have so little <.)Ccasion tor his aid, 
ij^ight have been thought as ingenious as it was arduous ; hut let 
others decide, whether that cause w'as more benefited by the 
attempt, than it had previously been by its forced alliance with the 
theories (tf Plato.® 

^ Tlie attachment of John Damascenus to the pursuits of science, and 
particularly to the process of reasoning prescribed by the rules of 
Aristotle, should, it seems, have given solidity to the judgment, 
h^vo curbed the ffincy, and, with respect to facts and opinions, have 
encouraged a ^vere and critical caution ; but wliile he is dhargtd 
by some with a sordid superstition, juid an excessive veneration for 
all which the ancient fathers had asserted, men of more moderation 
cannot conceal his credulity. “ In, many of his writings,’’ candidly 
owns Baronins,^ our belief is staggered, while falsehoods jjre 

MoMheim, Cent. viii. 1. * Dom Ceilier^^ xviii. IK*. 

* Bupin, Bib. Eccles. sieclc viii. Cave, Hist. Lit. Brncker Hist. Crit. iii. 
Odt. Bib. G. V. riii. * Auiial. ad an. ;J1, n. 7o. 
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imspariTigly scatfcere<i.’* When a writer, who was confessedly the 
most learned of his age, can l>e thns accused, we ymit no other proof 
of its disjgeneracy. fie died about the year 730. 

Among tiie few|fcriters in tlie Byjwintine series, who lived about 
this time, and who^orapiled Chronicln^ not the least c<insi(krab]e 
are George Syncellus and his contimiator, Theophanes ; of whom the 
first, beginning with the creation, comes nt> fiirtlii^r than tlic year 
285 of our sera, whilst the second, ^stai’ting from this i^^riod, con- 
tinued the work to the year 813. In regard to stylo and accurm y 
of narration, the standard of these chronicles. }>aiiicular}y that of 
Theoplmries, though in somc‘ parts deserving of |»raise, is not much 
above the level of their contemporaries in the western world.* 

It may then seem, on a fair comparison between the east and west, 
that a deplorable appvttximation was threatened ; and when a writer 
of great eminence,- whose days had Ix^en spent in literary resi arch, 
dt^es not hesitate to affix the epithet harhaj'ovs to the era on the his- 
tory of which he enters, the scene, I own, opens with nothing 
alluring to the view. But the reproach belongs to the last, rather 
than to the ninth conturj', for, ])(‘sides the evidence which facts will 
establish, the same auth(»r himself adrait.s, that towards the middle of 
its course, some light shon^ on general literature, and on philosophy. 
It may tlicn, 1 think, he said, that the ninth oenturj' wai< in many 
*J*egaras an auspicious p<’rif)d. It opened in the West with the 
splendid undertakings of Charlemagne; in the Ea*^t, properly so 
called, where the Abbassidm reigned, and in other parts of the Sara* 
ccnic empire, science and the Onuses prospci*ed in mutual harmony. 
At Byjsantium we shall hehold a great <-haracter arise, th(^ author 
indeed of many troubles, hut the friend of learnings and himself pro- 
foundly learned ; while many others w’en* engaged in the generous 
office of communicating to the Arabian schools the various stores of 
science with u hich themselves had been enriched. 

Under the weak oi* wicked princes who filled the throne through 
many years of this century, all taste for letters, bad it dependt^ 
on them, must have been more and more extinguished, and all zeal 
for their cultivation at an end. But there were churchmen endowed 
with better minds, the protectors and friends of science, amon^ 
whom Nioephorus the partriaroh of Constantinople was eminently 
conspicuous.® Having received from nature, ever beneficent to the 
Greeks, more than common talent.^, he carried them to the highest 
point of improvement of which they were susceptible ; was employed 
in offices of trust ; w'as promoted to the Byzantine chair : but when 
Leo, called the Armenian, renewed the image- controversy, he 
strenuously resisted his edicts, and was sent into exile. Among his 
principal , works is an Abridgment of History, flrom the death of 

» See Cave, Hist. Lit., also Bib. O. v. iv. vi. 

* Bnicker, Hist. Crit. iii. 030. 

» Dom Cellier, xviii. 
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Mauritius, io 602, to the year 769, which may he read as a continua* 
tion of tliat of Thcophylact Simocatta, anci of which an eminent; 
judged has pronouucerC that its style has nothing superfluous, ' 
nothing obscure ; that the words are well cliosen, ain.1 its general 
coinpositjoii neither too diriuso nor too compressed, as might be 
e\pecfed in a scholar whose taste had been formed upon the })est 
models. Ho omits recent facts if not supported l)y evidence ; he 
copies thoso of ancient date when their tiaith ha^ been oonfirmed. 
Tf is iiarratfl e is agreeabhj ; and,*if he has nut left many of his pre- 
dece.ssors in history f'ehind him, we must ascribe it to a brevity 
which is incompatii)le with many heaiities cf elegant comjXisitiori. * 

7 6ml also,, chietlv in the eccloiastical annals, the names of other 
men famed for various learning; hut who, engaging with new vigour 
iu the rco'ived eontroveivy, cx}>ende(l in it all the stores of science 
which had been acquired through a life of labour. Tlie monk Tbeo- 
dorus, called Stuilite^, was at tbe head of these; and though imag-e- 
worship, as the chief monuments oi‘ the age attest, could number the 
most einiTient sthidiirs amongst its patrons, Theodorus far surpassed 
them all in zeal and violence.” 

llut tvhen the second Michael, distinguished by the ignoble name* 
of *S7^/«w/mv% occupied the throne — a prince of vices, and to 
•whom not only* the kiH)wle«lge hut even the name of letters was 
odiouh — he embraced the }>lau of stilling all the powers of miinl in* 
the germ, li‘st«llieir future growth might reproach him with his 
ignoranct'. So ho.')til(.‘, says the historian, =» w*a8 he to learning, that 
}i(* would not allow the youth to Ixi iuiitruct<‘d. He ienred lest they 
might thenee di’rive edoetual means of judgdng the folly of his 
actiotjs, o|^ by le.arning to rt'ud, .surpass the altuiuments of their 
oinpPror : for so slov\' was he in the arrangement of his syllabl<*s, 
that while ho put tog-ether the letters of hio own name, another 
might u'Lth ea.>e peruse a volume. 

i pas.s over the reign of his s(»n and successor I’liC'ophilus, to 
('.»!ne to that of Michael III., than whmn a more vile and fiagi- 
tijuis monster had not dlsgraeod the jairple since the* days of Nero 
and Elit>g*abalus. Yet it wa.s in this reign that the light of which I 
.spoko hegaii to dawn. That he might not bo disturbed in his 
career of pleasure, ]\Iichael h;i<i entru-sted tin* reins of government 
to his uncle Bardas, a prince of sloider talents, and of no literary 
acquirements, hut who kneiv their value, and became their protector.* 
He was si'usilde, it said, how prejudicial the disgot-aceful ignorance 
which had piTvailed had been to the interests of the empire ; and he 
beheld with pfdn the splendour of science which now surrounded 
th^ throne of the Caliphs. “ Bhilqjjophy," says the historian,'* “ lay 

* Pholins. llihliolls. cod. <>0. Sri- silso Bib. <1. a. r>, vi. 

* See Ikiron. Anii.ak i.v., Aho Bil). (i. v. :t:], ix. Dom Collier, 

xvih. 

Zor.iiriis, AtuiiiI. in Michael. 

* Zonaras, Anaal. iii. 


* Dom Collier, xix. and xxi^<, 



Iti k MsmiiTm extinct) thit not ii i(|Kark w»8;i¥isil»]e. 
tif atiy mpmir*< had caused ii Bawlas opened ftchools 
for iirt) apfxduted prol^^rs, and reguiated tbeir salams) com- 
mittiag tlie suj^mtendence to the pliilosopher Leo.” Of tMs Lc^ 
at one time of Tl^essalonica, the same writer sneahs in 

terms of high cOmmciMlatimi) extolling his universal feammg, 
and .particnlarlj his protbund skill in astronomy, and the mathe- 
matlcS) which had excited the admiratitm of the Aralnahs. in a 
letter to the late emperor ITieopSilus, the calipli Alihamon hail 
entreated that Leo miglrt be sent to reside for a short time at liis 
court at Caoi^kd, during which he might impart 'to him some portion 
of his learning. He even exprosse*! a wish to have come in pem>n to 
B^^zantiuin if it had lieen compatible with Uie avocations ot' his 
government, And let not diversity of religion," he added, nor 
diversity of country cause you to refuse my request. 1K> what 
friendship would demand from friends. In return, J offer you a 
hundred weight of gold, a perpetual alliance, and peace," "I’heophilus 
rudely rejected the request, observing, that the sciences, ^hicb had 
shed lustre on the Homan name, should nut be eouimunicated to 
barbarians. 

Under this illustri<nis instructor, who was prompt in diffusing the 
various learning with which his owm mind was stored, we are told 
c. that th^^ st'liools flourished, and that science* once mun* raised bcj' 
head, Bardas inspired emulation by his presence ^ and oxteiuling 
his view's to the courts of justice, he was not h*ss successful i^i 
restoring a due application to the study of the laws, winch hail 
ex|3erieneecl ecpial neglects The praise which these exertions 
merited is no^ denied to Bardas ; but his enerniea say tljjit tliis was 
the only praise to which he could justly pretend. His conduct in 
other reacts was open to severe animadversions. 

In the year Ignatius, the patriarch of Constantinople, having 
lieen expelled from l\is see by the mac:hination» of liardas, was .suc- 
ceeded by rimtiusT — the gr(‘at personage to whom I alluded as tiic 
ornament of the fege. He was distinguished by his birth, by the 
oflices which he hsS discharged in the imperial court, Imt more. by 
liis erudition : and we cimnot doubt but that it wa.s his instigation 
which had excited Bardas to become the patron of letters. We are 
told, that there was no art or science with W'hich this universal 
scholar w’as not acquaiflte(i He was without a competitor amongst 
his contemporaries, and was not unworthy to contend for the palm 
with the most letoied of the ancients. We may readily grant that 
he w^as not devoid of ambition ^ but it cannot l>e shown that he 
willingly sacrificed the freedom of a secular and studious life for tlie 
post of honour, which was to him a post of vexation and of toil ; and 
fle himself declared, both in^puhUc and in his private correspondence, 
tliB reluctance with which fie had obeyed the call of hk friends. But 


1 Dom Cellicr, xix. 



no reliance can be plac^ upon, the statements as th^y come froaA 
either party, distorted by prejta%)e, and aggravated liy irritatioiiL 
Ai^cording to the representation of his enemies, l*hotius was possess^ ■ 
by every vice by wliich buman nature can be debased ; whilst, in 
the estimation of his friends, all the virtues centered in his character 
refineS by education, and embellished by science. 

It is foreign to my purpose to detail the incidents of the control* 
versy that now opened, in which the court of Byzantium, tiie 
pntnarchal*jpes of the easteni cllurches, priests, monks, and men of 
all ranks ana ages, the prelates dependent on Rome, and at their 
head the Iloraaii bishop himself, engaged with, the most infuriated 
animosity. 1 willlnirely state, that, in 861, a synod at Constanti- 
nople, which \N<tts numerously attended, pronounced a formal sentence 
of deposition against Ignatius ; that pope Nicolas become a party in 
the ((uarrel, in the highest tones of authority announced his opposi- 
tion to PIu)tius, and, in a synod, after a revision of his cause and 
conduct, iieprived Ijiin of all sacerdotal and clerical dignity; that 
Photius,*('inl)oldeiKMi by the strong countenance of lus sovei’eign, 
having in another synod statwl the crimes of Nicolas, deposed him 
in return, and proc^eedc^l to indite a list of charges against the whole 
Latin churidi; that, in 867, on the accession of liaail to the imperial 
throne, Bhotiua w as exiled, and Ignatius solemnly reinstated in the 
patriarcJial cliair; that, two years after this, with a view, it was said,* 
oi‘ tcrminating^ll disputes, 'a council, called the eighth meumenical, 
^vas (.‘oiivcned at Constantinople, before which the exiled patriarch 
was summoned to a[n»efir. After diftbrent citations, he appeared in 
tiie fifth ses.sion ; and standing in the lowest place, heard lu silence 
the tauntj^ig (juestioiis w'hich were asked ; nor couhj^ any authority 
prefail upon him to answer the leading demand of the lloinan dele- 
gates, w hich was — whctijcr he would submit to the decrees of their 
ijontitfs y He withdrew. In tlje seventh session he again entered, 
leaning on a staff. Take that steff* from him,” f'xclaimed Marinus, 
one of the papal deputies : “ it is an emblem of pastoral dignity, 
unbefitting him wlio is a wolf, and no shepherd.” The staff was 
taken from liis hand ; when, after some questions, Photiu.s exhorted 
the legates to repent of what they had done against him. They 
rejecteil the advice with indignation ; and propoted other measures. 
“1 liave no ’answer to give to calumnies,” were his lost words. In 
t-bis session anathemas were pronounced against him aiul his adhe- 
rents.’ 

Thus anathematised, separated from his relations, his family, 
his friends, his servants, and deprived of his books which he 
valued more than life, the forlorn prelate was again driven into 
exile. “ The last privation,” he complains, in a letter to the emperor, 

a new and unheard of punishment, was invented for me.” Tl^s 

’ J have folkwed in this account Uw‘ origiuul doemnents as copied by 
Baronins, Annul. ix, ; also the acts of the Eighth Council, ConcNi^vi. 
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was in tlae year 870. How long tliis state of exile continued 
does not appear : Imt after a Jaj)se of not many years he re(,M,)verrd 
the favour of his prince ; was once more powerful in the palace : 
-was entrusted w ith the education of llie sous of Basil ; and is 
said even to have exercised, though uiuft)rmly op[>oseil hy 
tius, SQTue of the functions of the patriarchal charge. Not satis- 
fied wdth this reparation of honour, Basil again restored him to 
the vacant chair on the death c»f Ignatius in S78, and, after a serie? 
of curious transactions with the pontifi’, John A'ni.,|^fiected hi^' 
complete reconciliation with Rome. John reversed the sentence of 
the oeciiinenicnl council, absolved Photius from alt ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, and recelv(>d him as hkhop, as brother, as colleague,” under 
some conditions, how’ever, winch were artfully evaded. A Byzantiiu' 
synod, attended by Roman legates, confirmed the proceeding.* 

The triumph of Photius w'as complete ; and though the succesrors 
of John showed an inclination to renew hostilities, he w as not much 
molested till tljie accession of I-/eo in 886, wlmse education he h.ad 
directed, and to w'hoin he was probably indebted for the imposing 
name of philosopher, fie was banished a second time, nnd(. r the 
imputation of many crimes ; hut rather, we may he allowed to thinli, 
in order that the path to the patriarchal chair, to which J..eo destined 
his own brother Stephen, might not be obstructed hy^the presence of 
*the lawful possessor. It is not certain liow' long fliotius survived 
this last blow; but it should seem, till about the year *891. 

Of the thirty years which had thus passini since his first pronio- 
tion to ecclesiastical dignities^ those of repose which he experieiiecd 
in his e.xile must have proved most grateful to Photius, had his mind, 
devoted as it was to study, been less attached to the scene oi' nre- 
eminence in which he found so little tranquillity. In this dignified 
station, indeed, there was room for the exendse of talents, whether 
in the intrigues of negotiation, in the management of resources, or in 
the display of erudition. It is, how ever, not uncntertaiiiing to listen 
to his owm statement, in a letter to pope Kicolas,- early in the cori- 
troversy, than W’hich nothing was ever <iompused more distinguished 
hy its elegance or its art. In the mOvSt pleasing colours, and with 
much feeling, he describes, the tranquil scenes from which ho had 
been forciVdy torn, where he W'as surrounded by admiring friends, 
when it was his dearest occupation to w^atch the labours of his 
scholars, to answ^er their questions, and to contemplate their profi- 
ciency- Some were intent on mathematical sohiti<ms ; others dis- 
covered the track of truth hy logical deductions ; others were engaged 
in the more sublime .study of the heavenly oracles, hy which the 
mind might be disciplined in jnciy. “ Such,” .says he, “ was my so- 
ciety ; with such companions w^as my house crowded : hut what a 
change ! I reflet?t W’ith anguish on wiiat is passed ; and my eyes fill 

1 See Bjironius, Aimul. Snr. ix. ; also Flenry, Hist. Eceb.'s. xi. in 4tu, 

“ Ap. Bni*oii. ud an. SOU. 
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with tears ; for^ even befdt^ experience ha<i taught the lesson, I well 
knew what cares, what solicitudes, W'hat tumults, environed the 
patriarclial chair,” 

But he secrin. on no occasion more C()nsciousJy to have felt the 
superi<>rity of Ins powers, than when he stood in silent dignity in the 
public syiKJcl, heedless of the accumulated insults with w'hich he was 
assailed. Ills contemporaries allow hun the praise of immense learn- 
ing, bat deiu'^ him virtue; modem WTiters sny less of his moral 
character, a.? if sensil>l<‘ of its detects, and dwell on the uncommon 
splendour of his intellectual attainments. Look, they say, at his 
work, entitled theJ>7>r«ry, which is a lasting monument of erudition; 
and you will at once discover the profound historian, the learned 
philologist, the acute critic. The answers which he returned to the 
many difficulties vvliieh were proposed at various times, prove him to 
l}a\ c been de€»jdy read in the juris] >riidence of the empire ; and his 
political sagacity is manifested in his 'JVeatise on the Jl^uty of a 
Prince, lie wlio ])eruses his Letters will T)e convinced that he pos- 
sesso<l wh?ftev(T was most valuable in philosophy, the mathematics, 
medicine, and th<!olog^y. A writer,* who was not well-affected to 
the patriarch, candidly allows that in liim were combined all the 
requisites of literary eminence — “a natural aptness, energy, and 
fdieity of talents, application, wealth, which furnished the means of 
procuring hooks, and more tlian all, an insatiable thirst of fame, to • 
gratify hich hf nights were not unfrequently devoted to study.” 

.Photius cmnposed his or Library sA the request of his 

Ijrotht.r Tarasius, whilst he was a layman, and as it seems during an 
enfnahsy at the court of Bagilat. Jn the perusal of this work, the 
learned are^t a loss which most to admire, the acuteness of his per- 
ception^ the solidity of his judgment, the constancy of bis diligence, or 
the variety of his reading. Tarasius Imd begged an account of the 
books which he had read. Photius enumerates and reviews those to 
the number of two hundred and eighty, theologians, commentators, 
plfti<.)Sophers, historians, orators, physiciaus, and grammarians — with- 
out any regular inetlunl, as his memory, or the association of the 
moment, seems tx) have presented to his mind. Of the authors theni- 
selves he gives some account; states the argument, the <lesign, and 
the general contents of eacli vs'ork ; appreciates the style and cha- 
racter, and exhibits, in extracts more or less full, such passages as 
mqrit^d peculiar notice. The judgment which he pronounces is 
always free, candid, and evincing great knowledge of the subject, 
though it has sometimes been thought too severe. 'J'here is cer- 
tainly a want of order ; and as he advances, the plan of his work be- 
comes so far varied, as in some schylars to have excited a suspicion 
that the whole is not from the'pen of Photius. In the beginning oj* 
his review, he generally sets down in a few words the argument of 
the. work, and states his opinion ; but a fuller account is soon given, 

* Ivicetos, in Vitfl. Igu. Gone. v. 
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and as he draws towards the end, his extracts become much more 
copious. But, as the work proceeds, his exactness is visibly dimi- 
nished ; or rather, as his hand lalyoiirs, his mind seeks repose, still 
transcribing with faithfulness, but producing little wbi<di can be 
called bis own^ 

From the omission of the works of many authors,’ which lie had 
certainly read, the opinion seems probable, that the Library is only 
a part of a larger compilation, which Photius had, at some other time, 
executed, or, at leaat, projected. In its present state, liowever, it is 
a rich treasure, including what is most curious in many sciences ; 
rescuing triim oblivion the memory of authors ^bose writings have 
wholly or in part perished ; and of these preserving fragments which 
can nowhere else be found. Let me also remark, that it is the motlel 
on which the critical journals have been formed, which, in modern 
rimes, and in all languages, have contributed so much to the ad- 
vancement of literature and to the didusion of taste. 

In turning over the list of writers who had engaged th^ attention 
of i’hotius,' we see, with regret, how many of the two hundred and 
eight V— and those, dn many respects, the most valuable — have Ix^tm 
utterly lost, or exist only in the extracts of their works, w^hich he 
fortunately made. For that loss it is not easy to account, as the 
Greeks still continued to be a studious and learned jieoplc*; unless 
we may lie allowed to think that, as the Library of Pliotius, like 
many modem compilations, afforded to the indolerf,: an easy means 
of acquiring kpowlcdge, they neglected tlio task of more laboriops 
reading. From the charadter of some works, which have come 
dow'n to us more entire — ^though cverytliing seems to have been read 
by Photius— *it may, I think, be truly said, that the copyists among 
the Greeks were not, at all times, more profitably employed than 
among the Latins. 

Besides the Library^ Photius left other works, which the learned 
peruse with pleasure, particularly his Nomocanm^ or a collection of 
the ecclesiastical and imperial laws, digested and methodised with 
admirable precision ; and his Epistles^ in number tw o hundred and 
iifty, written on different occasions and to various persons. These, 
in proportion as the subject allowed, evince the delicacy of his taste, 
the sprightliness of his frit, the depth of Ids learning, the versatility 
of hi8 talents, and the strength of his understanding. As he was 
raised f¥om a layman to the patriarchal chair, it might have b^n 
suapected tliat he was deficient in that knowledge which was befit- 
ting the station ,* but it is plfdn there was such deficiency ; which 
proves, either that he had the station always in view, or that the 
taste of the age had induced' to combine thedogical learning 
jvith his other attainments. He is thought to have had no relish for 
poetry, from his silence upon that subject, but from the clmraeter 
drawn of liim by a ctMiteiaporary writer,’ it seems that that pleasjing 

' See the Bib. G. v. US, is. 2 Kicetas, in Vit. Ignat. 
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art, -with every bnmeh of polite literature, had equally engaged his 
attention.! 

The time in which Fhotius lived, out of coinpHinent to his talents, 
or f»erhaps from the fieroe controversy which he occasioned, has bei n 
denoinipjited the Fhotian age ; and we may presume that his example, 
and the instructions which he freely communicated, though few 
• names are recorded, must have excited in man}’- the ardour of literary 
’ en^ulatimi. closing years o|' the ninth century tlxen were an 

auspicious era; and better days seemed hastening to return. 

llasil reigned with justice : his understanding was vigorous, his 
views moderate, aud»the civil administration of the finances and of 
the law's admirable. Men forgot the atrocious act whidi had raised 
him to the throne. When the treasury was replenished, tlie money 
which could be sparc^d from HKxre important exigencies w'as ex"- 
pended on the embellishment of the capital and provinces, and in 
repairing, ornamenting, or erecting churches. As the laws had been 
neglected, revision of the jurisprudence of dustinian, in all its 
pjuls, became necessary, an{| a plan was digested, which his son and 
grandson iinpri>vt*d and coinjdetcfi, under the title of Basilics, Basil 
w'as not learned, but ho kntwv the value of learning ; and when he 
was reconciled to Photius, he entrusted him with Idle education of 
his sons. • 

Of these sons, Leo, who has been dignified with the title of Pkilo^ 
mphe?'^ ov the inherited the throne. From what incidents of 
hb> reigrn or from what proficiency in wnsdom he merited the appel- 
lation, could not easily he ascertained, dSd we not know upon what 
slight grounds, or for wliat unsatisfactory reasons, sueix distinctions 
ar(^ ofk‘n c^iferred upon princes. Historians, indeed, are sufiiciently 
lavish* in his praise : they represent him os an achnirer of every kind 
of science, “ and of that secret learning w hich, from incantation, 
divines future events.’* They say also, that ho was versed in the 
knowledge of the motion of the stars, and of their infiuence.® Such 
wnB his philosofihy. Oracular predictions, moreover, were ascribed 
ttx him, which, in the style of profibccy, revealed the fates of the 
Byzantine eiivpire. Tlie works edite^l, and unedited, w'hich were 
written by him or in his name, form a miscellmieous mass of orations, 
sermons, epigrams, moral precepts, riddles or mystical sayings, oon» 
stitutions, and’ tactics; among which his Nmmachica make aprinci- 
pal*figure.“ An emperor who was . thus prodigal of his pen, and 
who.se .scnnoiis were adapted to many festivals of the year, might 
readily lie honoured with the name of wm^ But it is admitted that 
1^00 was a zealous protector of learning ; and it is enough if princes 
bfs taught to asfdnj to thi.s .«pccie.s praise. He saw eleven years of 
the ensuing century. 

' (»u tlie writings of Pbotiiis and his character, sec Cave, Hist. Liter. 
Dupiji, Dihl Eccles. Bnicker, Hist. Phil, iii., and particularly the Bib. O, ix. 

2 Anna!, Sorij). Zouaras, Cedrenns, &c. 

3 Sec Cave, Hist. Lit. Baronius, mb an, Oil. Brucker, iii. Bib. G. vi. 
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CJonstatitine Porpliyrogfeoitus, the son of Leo* nscended the throne 
after many years of minority and depndenoe. . Of n studious tem- 
per and a retired turn of mind, he had dedicated much of his time to 
the pursuits of science and the liberal arts. His charact^ is thus 
fevoufably delineated :» “ In the service of God he was pio^; and 
his attachment to letters is attested his various wrildngs, not 
polished, indeed, agreeably to the rules of oratorical composition, 
but still abounding in many beauties. The elegy which he wrote 
on the death of liis mother, proves that he had not neglected the 
art of versification. Philosophy also, which had been little followed, 
engaged his attention ; and by the appointmerw: of proper ti*achcrs, 
he gave a new life to the general cause of science.” But history 
was his most favourite pursuit ; whilst he could amuse the solitary 
hours of adversity with jiainting, and in giving encouragement to 
the mechanical arts. His desire to reanimate the intellectual vigour 
of the Greeks, which had become torpid by disuse, merits the highest 
prai'^c; and the measures which he employed wert* w'Gl adapted 
to the end which he proposed. He drew many learned ‘mmi to his 
court ; caused diligent search to be made for the writings of such 
ancient authors as, notwithstanding the recent labours of Photius, 
were in danger of being lost. He himself Ixicame an author, and 
with filial reverence wrote the Life of his gramlfather Basil, in 
which he delineated w hat seemed to him a perftfct huagt* of royalty. 
Where protection and rewards would not suflice,^ie hoped by Ins 
own example to st'cure to letters a more general contribution, of 
talents. For the benefit and satisfaction of the curiou-s he employed 
persons to make extracts from such works as were most rare, winch 
extracts w(*re exposed to public inspection- p 

The sources from which this compilation was formed w'cre diiefly 
historical, and the extracts regarded governnuTit and morality, dis- 
tributed under fifty-three hea<ls. Of these only two are now extant. In 
the prefkoe it is observed," that Constantine, whose mind was open to 
whatever was beautiful, and who executed with facility whatevej*he 
conceived, sensible of llie advantage of his plan to the public, directed 
the most eminent works tol>e collected; but at the same time, aware 
how operose their perusal would Ix^ to many, he ordcrtnl a selection 
of passages to be made. He thought that more attention would 
thus be gained, and the mind be more strongly impressed. It is 
added, that whatever in the whole range of history can be deemed 
most important has found a place* in the work ; npr is the order of 
things disturVK*d, as their just distribution, under proper beads, 

r esents them in a more united view. But it has been lamented, as 
observed of the library of photius. that, as by this measure a 
Hu^niyal knowledge could be procured without lalxuir, indolence 
"*"™"^'jiraged, and the real sources themselves so much neglected, 
"■Rany valualde works, ceasing to be read, were utterly lost.. < 


* Zonar Annal. iii. 


2 See Bib. G. v. 0, vi. 
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In the first embassy to Constantinople, which was undertaken by 
Liutprand, after wardfs bishop of Cremona, in tlic year 946, on which 
he wjLs sent by tlie Italian king Berengarius, some account is given 
bv himself, » of what he saw in tlie imperial city, and of his inter- 
views "VKith Constantine. But nothing can be less interesting ; and 
to judge from the puerile objecth which were exhibited, I am induced 
tf> believe, that thi.'^ ambass^or appeared to tlie (yreeks no better 
tfiau a barbyian, who was to be entertained by his senses rather than 
his mind, fie is utterly sikmt on literature ; nor was it mentioned 
to him by the emperor, whose favourite object it was. Liutprand, 
indeed, knew little fif the language ; but he highly valued liis ow’u 
talents, and ^ hesitates not to relate wdiat was said of him by 
Bei;engarins limn he appointed him to the office : “ lie who almost 
in bis cradle made so easy a comjuest of the Latin tongue, will soon 
master that of Greece.’" We will return to Liutprand on his 
second embassy. 

Neithejjth(‘ studio:, of Constantine, to indulge which he has been 
ae< used of neglecting the imj>ortant cores of the empire, nor his 
so6citud(‘ for the Utej-ary improvement of his subject'', were crowned 
with nuieb success. I’o instruct his son Komanus in the practice of 
goienmient, lie wTote a Trealue on its theory; which was followed 
by the Thrfmtaf a work of high importance, which is still extant. 
In this the proiinces of the empire arc described, as it was then* 
distributed ; wlfilst it gi%es an account of the larhnis people, their 
origin and antiijuitu's. In the former work ho had spoken of other 
nations, of their manners, institutions* and military strength ; and 
how' they might be able allies to assist, or as enemies to anno;), the 
state. N<^ were his views for the propixTity of this state as yet 
completed. lie therefoie dheetod two other works to be compiled, 
one <Mi the ]''( t( rimr^ art, comprising what had hitherto been 
published most excellent on the subject ; the other on Af^ficulture, 
litruied on a similar plan.- Such were the laudable labours of Con- 
stRntine : but the age it-^elf did little. No names of philosophical 
writers are rec<irded, though attention was ^cited by some rhetori- 
cians and graimnarian.s ; a few' poets were a]>ove contempt; and 
historians may be found on the By/.antiue list not totally v oid of 
merit: for, he who preserves facts from oblivion must ever be en- 
titled to praise. ' 

•Some may doubt whether Simeon, distinguished by the name of 
Metaphrastes, be entitled to this praise : but his work at least shows 
the subjects by which the attention of the most learned was then 
engaged, Simeon w as liorn of noble parents, endowed with superior 
talents, imbued with the precepts qf elegant literature, and advanced, 
first by Leo, aiul then by Constantine, to the highest offices in the 
.state, "instigated by the admonitions of an anchorite, whom fie 

‘ Tiutprand. Hist vi. Intel. Rer. Ital. Scrip ii 

' Bib. 0. u/ antr 
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Acci^ientally met, he undertook to write the Life of ft Gredttn saint, 
Theoctista ; and afterwards, in the intervals <w business, having by 
the command of his master Constantine extender! his pkm hagio- 
mphy, he pursued it into the remoter periods of enured history. 
He carefully collected the lives which hari been compiled, SKime of 
which he revised, whilst he retained and published in their original 
state thrvse which for their elegance de8(*rve<l to be read; Where 
elegance was 'wanting, he had recourse to his own pen, digesting, 
amending, polishing, as it seemed best ; and it is said, sometimes when 
the materials were scanty, supplying the deficiency from the stores 
of his own imagination. A volunte of one hundred and twenty-two 
Lives 'wm thus formed: a W’ork, in jjoint of style, not disgraceful 
to a scholar, but which has more the appeanmeo* m a j)a'n<^gyric 
than of a history. But he cannot l)e deemed resj^onsible for the 
many spurious and faithless legemds which other wTiters, availing 
themselves of the fame of Mchtphrastes, afterwards added 1o his com- 
pilation. Some other ndigious Tracts of Metaphrastos rre extant, 
as liktiwise Anmi/s of llistory.‘ 

It must be owned, that the Lexicon of Suidas — who is thought by 
some to have lived in this century — ^is much metfe valnable to scholars. 
It is a work, partly historical, jkrtly explanatory, or, as it has 
sometimes styled, a treasure ofvariou.s knowledge: hi which, besides 
' the c'xjjlanation of many curious terms, un account is given, us in the 
I^ihmry of Photius, of historians, poets, orators, a.i^l other writers, 
with copious extracts from their 'W'orks. And as many of these 
wTitings are no longer extaiit, I need not repeat, that this circum- 
stance greatly enhances the merit of the Lexicon, iiut the critics 
complain, and not without reason, of negligence and omission^, and 
a visible want of patient research, if not of judicious discrimination, 
in the choice and arrangement of the complicated materials.® But it 
cannot excite surprise tliat when taste had vanished, the qualities 
which attend it should also have disapfieared. Indeed, the very 
character of compilations, such as the Lexicon of Suidas, the Lihmry 
of Photius, and many wiiar wwks in our days — ^thoug^ me must 
be thankful, in regard to the former, for what tney have saved from 
the general wreck — ^appears to my mind to evince the decay of litera.- 
„ tiire. While letters really flourish, men draw more from the stores 
* of their owm intellects, and origiiiai works are produced. When 
intellect is enfeebled, and genite no longer exists, they hate re- 
course to compilations, and live, as it were, upon the labours of their 
predecessors 

Tile work entitled Etymologicon Magnum has been ascribed to 
the same Suidas, but without srfScient authority, though it may 
have been composed in the same period with the Lexicon. The 
Etymologicon Magnum is a work of great utility to the Greek 

^ See C nve, Hist Lit. Dupis, Bib. Ectles, Bib. G. vi. 

'* .^b. G , V, -10, ix. 
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stud^nt^ sxid s rich yepo»iioiy of observations on tbe grammar and 
etymok^;y of tbe language. Much &nciftii conjecture may be di»* 
corered under the last h«id : * but the work itself proves how atten- 
tive the (jrreeka were, even at this period, to preserve the purity of 
their admired tongue. 

As associated with the subject of the Uhranj of Photius and the 
Lexi^n of Suidas, I may here introduce Stobaus, who was doubtless 
mi author qf a more early age, as he is mentionetl by Photius ; but 
of wh(*m I have hitherto omitef to s|x*ak. Indeed, it is not knowm 
who ho was, or when he flourished. The value, however, of his 
work, has given celebrity to the name of Stfd)«us. Jt is an Antho~ 
'hfxfi in four Iwoks, containing extracts on the various i)oiijts of moral 
and natural J^hllosophy, from nearly five hundred poets and prose 
writers.- Hence, though tlie work is imperfect, wiiat remains is of 
considerable value. While it preserves the fragments, it shows what 
were tl>e doctrines of various sages, when entire works are lost, on 
many inj^*resting topics. It shows, moreover, how' learned and bow 
laborious the (rreeks at all times were; eoinpeliing us to admire 
their intellectual fecundity, arid, in contemplating the comparatively 
few surviving i^elics, to lament the indolence of copyists, tbe devasta- 
tions of harbarisni, and the ravages of time. I shall soon have ano- 
ther occasion of sjKtaking of Athenaus. 

Constantine Porphwogenitus died in 959 ; and we in vain look* 
ammig his suedbssors, the lawful inheritors or tbe u.surpcrs of the 
>lirone, ftjr a prince who wiis himself studious of the praise of 
learning, or disposed to encourage the*fmrsiiit. Of Basil 11., one of 
the grantisuns of Constsuitiue, whose reign wm extended beyond the 
cenl^ry, it, is relaled,** That he held men of science iu no estimation, 
viewing learning itself as useless and unprofitable lumber. In his 
choice of ministers and secretaries he had no regard to birth or 
talents, afid his despatclws were dictated in the first words which 
offered, without any attention to style.” A vicious education, which 
dbuld not subdue his spirit, had clouded his mind ; and the recoUec* 
tion of his U;anied but feeble grandsiret^ften repeated by tbe 
tongues of flatterers — might have encourag^ a real or affected con- 
tempt of learning and the arts. 

* In the re^i of Nicephorua. Phocas, between the yc^ars 963 and 
969, Liutpmnd w^as, a second time, despatched to the Byzantine^ 
court by the western emperor Otho. As the first journey was void 
of inter^ting information, I had hoped tiiat tbe second would be 
more succt*ssful ; when w^e might presume that the ambassador, better 
skilled in the language, woulu be curious to contemplate the stiite of 
Grecian literature, to Qompare it with tliat of the West, and to 
enrich his journal with valu^le ©bserv'ations. But not a word appears 
upon this subject, though hehas himself furnished a detailed accoJint 


1 See Bib. (J. v. 40, s. 
^ Zomu*. Annul, iii. 
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of occurrences.^ His reception aiid treatment at Constantinople 
were highly contumelious ; and. in the various interview's with 
Kicephorus, his courtiers, and others, it is not ea^iy to detennine 
whicii merit reprehension most,, the insulting retieckions and buf- 
foonery of the Greeks, or the petulant replies of the iimbassador. 
The portrait whicli he dra,AVS of the emperor, is that of the most 
filthy monster ; nor is his description of the Cirocian manners, their 
dresi^, their feasts, their processions, their amusements, in nny resjx'ct, 
more inviting. Ilis pencil is ever laden with dirt; ami the hand 
which bolds it is evidently hurried on by the stimulus rd’ irritation 
and resentment. During a residence of *more than a hundred days 
among the most learned and polite people, the barl>arian bishop of 
Cremona could discover nothing W'hich did not provoke his censure 
or his contempt. And when at length he obtained porinission to 
return, he takes his leave of the imperial city, with the follow ing 
selection of epithets : “ That city,” says he, “oiicc so wt'althy, once 
so fiourishing; but nowMamished, p<Tjured, hdng, deceit ii'il, rapa- 
cious, greedy, niggardly, vainglorious.” Then, in his own elegant 
Latin, he adds, After a journey of fifty days, minmidn^ ambnlamh)^ 
equitaudo^ jejumneio^ sitlendo, ,HU^spiramio, Jienclo, gemendo<f I reached 
iSanpactus.” 

If the reader be at all acquainted with the tissue of Bvzatdine 
iilstory, and particularly with the characters of the princes \vho tilled 
the throne, he will be sensible that literature had little to expect ; 
and if, in some more auspicious moments, a few men of extraordinary 
learning shall apjKiar, Ik? will View them as Ik; does some rare j)he- 
nomena, or s{»nie extraordinary occurrence.^. The power oi' the 
empire was do,ily diminished by the attacks of foreignss enemies, 
whilst it was consumed by internal discord, seditious conspiracies, 
and violent revolutions, 'W'hich shook the imperial throne, and were 
attende<l by the sudden fall and elevation of succeeding competitors 
for the sovereignty. From the death of Constantine X. in 102 s, 
who, w ith his brother Basil, had enjoyed the title of Augustus more 
than threescore years, a. disgraceful period of twentj^ -eight years 
ensued, during which the (ireeks, degraded below the common 
level of servitude, were transferrecl, like a herd of cattle, by the 
choice or caprice of two conteuiptiblc females, the daughters of that 
Constantine. Such events, attended, as usual, by intestine commo- 
tions, while they deprived the political body of strength and corp- 
sistence, broke in upon the public order, rendered all things pre- 
carious, and, dejecting the spirits of the nation, damped the fire of 
genius, and discouraged the efforts of literary ambition 

The Macedoniau or Basilian dypasty expired with Theodora ; and 
the Cornneniati succeeded in the person of Isaac Comnenus in 1057. 
But after a little more tlian two years, he retired to a monastery, 

• Lf*gatJO Liutpr. nd Nic. Plrocam, inter. Her. Ital. Scrip, ii, 

2 Moslieim, Lcoles. Hist. ii. xi. 
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with the reputation, not, indeed, of learning, but of being studione 
of letters, and tbnd of learned societ3^” ‘ The four immediate suc- 
cessors of Isaac were not of the Comnenian family ; amongst whom 
Constantine Ducas is represented as a prince destitute of talents, hut 
devoted to virtuous pursuits ; who, w'heii glowing w ith admiration 
of the successful efforts of some learned men, w'as heard to say, 
“ that, in his estimation, the crown of science w^as preferable to the 
crown of c^npire/' - This distinction, his son Michael VII., a con- 
temptible and w'eak prince, flattered himself that he might hv worthy 
to, obtain, by frequenting the school of the great philosopher Tsellus. 
“ Here,” says the historian,^ “ occupied in puerile exercises, he pro- 
ceeded on to the study of letters ; sometimes engaged in the rules of 
grammar, in the construction of verses, and the comparison of 
idioms ; at other times exercfecd in rhetorical declamation, and in 
the art of writing history ; and sometimes solemnly prepared to 
attt nd th(' nioral lectnn's of philosophy. But he W'as utterly inca- 
pable o^aiiy acquirements'; and while the imperial scholar thus 
wasted liis time, the state was neglected, the people oppressed, and 
the provinces invaded.” When a rival advanced, the feeble emperor, 
wntlunit muidi reluctance, resigned the ensigns of royalty and became 
a monk. 

Letters coiiW not bo expected to flourish under such w’eak and 
degrading patronage ; or amidst the tumultuous changes and inces* 
sant troubles ^hich surrounded the throne and disturbed the govern- 
tnent. The condition of the w'estem empire, in the periods of its 
most rapid decliue, was at no time mofe awfully calamitous than now' 
was, and had been, that of the falling Byzantium. Some of the 
princes, iiideed, could exhibit many years of their reigns which w'ere 
niiirlced bv an equal series of disasters ; wliilst the sceptre w'as torn 
from th(^ hands ol‘ others by murder, by privation of sight, or, w'hen 
mercy had more influence, by consignment to the seclusion of a 
convent.* 

• In the .convents of the East, which were even more numerous than 
those of the West, and wdiere fallen ambition migfet find repose — 
would be found, among the indolent and the sincerely pious, many 
men of various literary tastes, who had been disgusted by the out- 
rtige and violence of the times, or had been allured by the prospect 
of literary leisure and the opportunities of books and masters. Fla- 
tonism liad taken refuge in these asylums ; and here the wildest 
theories, which are so accordant with the Asiatic taste, found their 
appropriate nutriment. Such pursuits might or might not be inno- 
cuous : but from the multitudes of men of all habits and characters 
W'ith w'hich the cloistei;s were thronged, it is related, that not only 
theological controversies were here assiduously fl>stered, but in^ny 
civil feuds were encouraged which helped to distract the empire. 

^ Zonaraa, Aimal. iii. ~ Ibid. » Ibid. 

* On these times, see the Anna!. Scrip. Cedreiias, Zonaras, &;c. 
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S<311 Jatrmog had many i^tataries, ranks continued to famish 

the able ministers wiio j^raced the episcopal sees of the Eastern 
church. Xiphilinas, says the historian,* “ at this time raised to the 
Byzantine c&ir, was versed in all the braDclies of learning ; and be 
had filled an important seat in the senate. This he voluntarily 
relkujuished, and, shaving his head, embraced a Ute of solitude among 
the monasteries of Mount Olympus ; when, after mari v years, be 
was deemed worthy of the patriarchal dignity.” Before him, the 
same post of pre-eminence had been in the hands of jMicbael Ceru- 
lerms, a prelate of great eriulition, but who bore too close a resem- 
blance to his predeeess(»r Photins, and who, like him, from the love 
of strife or the restlessness of unworthy ambition, -iviihout pro\o<^a- 
tion rmewed tlie contest with the VVestern tliurch, on \K)ints of 
t*omf>aratively little moment. 

.1 mentioned the pliilosopher Psellus, the master of Michael VU., 
who is ackno\^ l(^dgt•d to have been tlie literary ornament of the age, 
and generally styled the ‘‘ Prince of Pliilost^phers.” lie was*ii native 
of Constantinople, descended from an ancient patrician family, ein- 
pkjyed in high stations by many successive princes, v\ ho f>ftcn con- 
sulted him on the intrigues of the court and the arduous concerns 
t>f state. After the death of his pupil, however, or rather sifter his 
abdication, he experienced the common fate of courtieis, w'us stripped 
«f all Ms honours, and condemned to a cell. 

A profound eiititr ^ observes, that he \\ ho reads trhe works of 
Micluiel Psellus, which art' replete with scientie, enriclied by a co- 
pious diction, by acuteness ot’ invention, and by (Upth of learnitJg, 
will not hesitate to prorumiico, that, as he surpassed his contempo- 
raries in the multiplicity of his works, he rose alcove them .in every 
attainment. He adds, that ICature, in order to exhibit what her r(!al 
powers were, seems to have fonued him in the declining stall* of 
Greciaji literature. We have a d<*scription '* of its low -condition and 
succeeding progri*.ss wlien be first entered the schools and rose into 
einiueiice. “From the time <»f the first Basil, the lK*st stgdi(‘5 haa 
been neglecte<i,^but not wholly extinguished. 7'hey afterwards 
revived, excited oy the zeal of many able men who then came for- 
ward. ''.rhese men — despising the idle discipline which had occupied 
their predecessors in vain ami frivolous pursuits, by w'hich the cause 
of real learninj^ and elegsmt letters had bec^n brought into contempt 
— resolutely seized the proper method receiving and imparting 
instruction. When John, called the Italian, arrived at Byzantium, 
the former torpor being shaken off, many, with wonderfiil ardour, 
engaged in the literary career. Public disputations became fashion- 
able ; and as he learned the art of Jogic, JoMj was daily seen vi^r- 
ously engaged with these sophists, who were fond of contention, 

' Zoiiar. /tim. iii. — .Xipljiliims, the cpitomiaer of the imperfect history of 
Dion Cassius, was the nephew of the patriareh. 

“ Bviieker, Bist. Philos, iii. * Anna Comnena. Alexiad. v. 
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and in arfr»nient never came to the last word. He then joined the 
school of i'>ellus, that celebrated scholar, who had reached the highest 
point of erudition and wisdom — ^not so much by the aid of masters, 
whose doors he had seldom entered, as by his own admirable quick- 
ness and capa<‘ity. Perfectly skilled in all that Greece had taught, 
he added to it the acquirements of the oriental schools, and thus ob- 
tained the reputation i:)f the most learned man of whom we then 
could Iwas^.” This scholar, wjio appears to have l)een in a great 
measure self-taught, kindled a general ardour in the public mind. A 
new title, that of Prince of Philosophers,” w'as conferred upon him ; 
th(‘ youth of ConsfantiiH3ple crowded to his lectures j and the door 
of civil honours avjis opened to his merits. We have seen that he 
numbereti among his pupils the emperor Michael VII., and the 
example of the j)rince, as we may readily suppose, was fbllow'ed by 
many courtiers. Here, however, Pscllus did not escape reproach. 
He adopted, it hcerns, the maxim of llato, tliat governments could 
not U.* \^‘U admlnistere<l without philosophy; and concluding, in the 
pride ol’ superii»r wisdom, that wiiatcver fell from bis owm lips was 
entiti(^d to the name of philosophy, when be discoTered that Michael 
was utterly void of talents, he amused him with the puerilities which 
1 iru'fitioned, and permitted the state to be neglected. “ Our em- 
peror,” the contmon complaint was, “deceived and idly occupied by 
tlie prince of ^lilosophers, is bringing ruin on all Ins subjects.” I'h# 
reputation of ll^sollus Ixjgan to decline, and John the Italian, who 
Was now his rival, was at hand to avail himself of the incident. 

I'he following passage is curious I’he Itelian now gained ad- 
miration, and l)is eftbits w^ere crowned w'ith the applause, not of the 
multitude only, but of the nobles, and of the emjx'ior Michael and 
his brothers. To Psellus, indeed, they did not refuse the palm of 
science and the highest jdace of estimation ; but they w’ere delighted 
with tlie Italian, aiwl to him they had recourse* in theur logical dis- 
]^iitatioiis. 'J'he imperial family, in all its branches, w^ere devoted to 
letters, and their countenance ^ve confidence to the rival of Psellus* 
He met him in dispute ; and when with ease, and with the velocity 
of an eagle, the supc’rior man broke asunder the wily nets, and 
escaped from the captious artifices of the sophist, he regarded him 
v^’ith a furious eye. The agitation of his limbs and bis noisy cla- 
mours, attested his jealous feelingsand the anguish of disappointment.” 
bhave said wbat after this w’as the fate of Psellus; and Johifthe 
Italian succeeded to his honours as a teacher, and to the title of 
“ Prince of Pliilosophers,” though he w^as fiur inferior in science and 
in literary accomplishments.'** 

Among the works of Psellus, which are numerous both in prose 
and verse, and on a variety of subjects,* 1 observe one “on 
of making gold ” {nspi x^verorrouac), addressed to the patriarch Mi- 

* Alexiad. v. * Hi«l. Phi), iii. 

* See Diatrilm Leo Allat. in Bib. G, v. II. 
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chael Ceru^erius. On his general style of M-riting, an able critic *■ 
pronounces : That no Greek, eitlu^r in tliat or the following age, was 
more acute, in invention, more judicious in arrangement, wrote with 
more ehxiuence, or on every subject displayed more profound re- 
search. l^or was there any science, he adds, which he did nut illus- 
trate by notes, or attempt happily to abridge, or to set off by some 
imjjroved method. 

I’he age added two more historians, to the Byzantine lish Cedrenus 
and John Scylitzcs. The first compiled an Aundgwent of Hi Mori f's 
from the beginning of the world to the time of Isaac Conincnus, 
1057, a work wholly extracted from other authors; whence the fable 
of the jackdaw has been applied to him. I'he second wrot«tho 
HiMoi’y of Events in the East, from the year 811 to the reign of 
Alexius Comrienus, in 1081.® Of these, and of the other Byzantine 
historians, I may add to what I before observed, that, comparetl with 
contemporary Latin writers, their style is more pure, and the aminge- 
merit more correct ; but that we everywhere discern alrnrr t etpial 
credulit}^ and want of critical discernment. \\'^c may then safely 
pronounce what was the character of the age. No writer, w hatever 
be his own propensities, will hazard the recital of idle fihles and 
groundless facts, unless conscious that his readers are sutiieiently 
ignorant or superstitious to admit them with unhesitating promp- 
titude. 

In 1081, Alexius Comnenus, the .second of tlie tour surviving 
nephew's of Isaac, the founder of the dynasty, w'as invest(‘<l w ith the 
purple. 'Jliis prince was endowed by nature with her choicest gifts ; 
educated in the school of obedience and adversity, and improved by 
all the advantages of a liberal education. His life has bcv'-n trrns- 
raitted to us by the pen of a favourite daughter, and must therefore 
be read with caution. As it is conveyed through other clmnuels,^ in 
W'hieh there is less panegyric, and perliaps more truth, it is certainh- 
entitled to less uiujualified praise ; but, compared with other times, 
his reign of thirty- seven years, though sometimes disfigured by cala- 
mities and clouded by defeats, w as a reigii of glory. 

The general ardour which we perceived in quest of science, parti- 
cularly about the court and in the higher circles of society, was likely 
to be augmented rather than lessened, when a prince w'as on the 
throne who w'as better able to appreciate merit, though less disposed 
to encourage sophistry. We are told that Alexius cultivated learn- 
ing, but not with that solicitude which many seemed to expect. But 
he promoted, however, men of science ; and when the chair of By- 
zantium became vacant, fille«l it with a prelate who had been prac- 
tised from his youth in the discipline of sacred and profane letters.” 
He constructecl and endowed receptacles for orphans, for the infirm, 
and for the aged, and w hat showed how little his predecessors, not- 
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witlistanding their ostentiitious attachment to whiit was called philo- 
sophy, had consulted the real interests of their subjecrts, lie opened 
sclmols of grammar, wdierein masters were appointed, and the children 
of the poor were instructed and nourished. On some occasions he 
seems to have emulated the fame, w’hich was so richly possessed by 
the great J ustinian, of a theological controversialist ; for the histo- 
rian ^ relates, that he once passed many months in the neighbourhood 
of Piiilippopolis, disputing with tlie Manicheans, or, as they were 
calh.'d, the*raulitian heretics, rftany of whom he brought over to the 
orthodox faith. 

The two person® who singularly graced the court of Alexius, and 
reflected honour on the age, were Anna Comnena, his eldest and 
favourite daughter, aii<l her husband Nicephoriis Bryennius, The 
power of the latter was gn‘at. The chief administration of the laws, 
and the domestic concerns of the palace, were entrusted to his care. 
He likewise excelled in the various branches of literature, “ while 
his wife. ri<dily endowed by nature, and possessing a tongue attuned 
to the tones f>f Attic elegance, pursued the same path with increas- 
ing avidit}^ and darcMl to fathom the depths of abstruse contempla- 
ti<)n. Her time w'ns passed with her books, or in the society of the 
ienriicd." * In a city not void of taste, such exalted charact(*rs would 
naturally excite admiration; and as the partiality of Alexius was 
always Visible, and tlio empress Irene did not disguise her views, Wi 
suspicion gei^rally prevailed, that he might he induced, by fondness 
,or intreaty, to supersede the lawful heii*, and invest the learned pair 
with th(* purple. Had the purple b«en rejilly ottered, we have too 
much reason to believe that the philosophy of Cumuena w'ould not 
iiave rcjijjcted the alluring bait. 

Xt was in this reign, and towards the close of the century, that 
tliii western world engaged in the fii'st crusade ; an undertaking, 
w'hich, as I remarktid, was engendered some years before in the 
rapacious mind of Gregory VII., rendered pf)pulaT by the preaching 
%)f Peter the Hermit, and finally matured in tlio council of Clermont 
by Urban II. Th© East beheld with astonishment the vast inunda- 
ti(»n of human beings winch overflowed its provinees, which the 
inhabitants of Byzantium were told to believe had been presaged 
.by a portentous flight of locusts in the preceding year.^ Measur(;s, 
which were marked by temerity, or not tempered by prudence, might 
Jiave endangered the throne ; and W'e have reason to admire the 
superior policy of Alexius, in his intercourse with an ebbing and 
flowing multitude, ira'«cihle, insolent, and powerful, by whom his 
city W'as encompassed for many months. In that policy, however, 
the Latin wTiters could see nothing but a tissue of perfidious conduct 
and hostile designs. 

While these numerous myriads from various nations, arid df all 
ranks in society, were detained on the w’estern shores of the Bos- 
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pborus, it may bo asked whether none of them would he disposed, 
from curiosity or other motives, to inquire into the state of letterr 
and the liberal arts among a people of whoscj talents and aequir(mK*ids 
they had often heard, and whose superiority, many objects, ■winch 
■were forced upon their observation, would, in spite t)f prejudices 
compel them to own ? But though the magnificence of the Byzan 
tine court, or the s}»lendour of palaces, might sometimes engagt* theii 
attention, yet, intent on plunder or pleasure, or the accomplishment 
of their grand designs, th(W w'ould he little disposed to hx>k intc 
schools and libraries, or to balance the merits of historians, philoso 
phers, and jxjets. Besides, they had no knowledgi* of the langungo , 
and if, at home, the treasures of Latin litt'rature were entirely 
neglected, wdiile easier means of enjoying them t!ould be procure/l, 
there ■n^as little probability that Gretfco w'ould at once inspire them 
•with taste and a more laudable curiosity, .riio reader will recollect 
■what was said of the learned Lintprand, bishop of C remona.’ 

It could not be unw-elcomc to Alexiits to heai* tbi^t ■whole 
armies — if the name of anny could be applied to such a inotk'y as- 
S€‘inblage of men and women, monks, prh'sts, and children — bad 
p<^rished : and though the real sohliers, neaded by their reiio'wned 
commanders, advanced and conquered, few, if any, '-vvould return 
again to ha.i*a.ss his patience by their insolenct*, or endanger the 
i»tato by their am})ition. IleliKtened w'ith iiidiflference to the rep(»rts 
of their disasters or their victories ; and when derusa /Tii was taken 
in 1099, he ha<l yet eighteen years to rei"n. 

The impious athmipt of the empress Irene to place the imperial 
diadem on tlie heads of Nicephorus Bryennius and lier daughter Anna, 
ceased only wit^j the expiring breath of Alexius. “ Nie^jphoi^is,” 
she urged, “ is possessed of .su|)erior eloquence, and jx^culiarly 
adapted to business : he is skilled, moreover, in the liberal arts, and 
these, while they form the mind to virtue, become powerfully useful, 
whether the state is to be governed in peace, or protected in time of 
war.” Little doubt could Teinain resj)€cting the persons who sug- 
gested this address : and when Alexius, wdio was immoveable in the 
cause of justice, wus dead, and the rightful heir, his son John Coin- 
nenus, was seated on the ^rone, twelve months did not elans© before 
a conspiracy was formed to transfer the government to nis sister, 
Anna t'omnena. It failed through the fears, the indolence, or per- 
haps tlie just scruples of her hu.shand, who, according to the histo- 
rian,*^ was asleep when be should have been at the bead of the 
conspirators : Anna fiercely upliraided him, exclaiming, that 
nature had mi.staken the sexes, and jpven to Bryennius the soul of a 
woman.” John had the magnaninuty to pardon this fiagrant act of 
treason ; and Nicephoriis continuea to enjoy his confidence. 

The ambition of the philosophic princess, which was thus disgraced 

1 Liutpruud in severely criticised iu the first volume of Nicholas Aiitoai(j’.s 
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by treason, rotieeted no honour on the “ liberal arts,” which she 
professed to lo\'e, and which, as she instructed her mother to say, 
had powi r “ t(» form the mind to virtue.” Tlmt their inliuence 
would hnve >K>en more propitious in the concerns of government had 
sht‘ Ix^en i- 'niiitted to reign, we are not authorised tc» infer ; but w^e 
know from history, that through a pc^riod of five and twenty years 
tl)e administration of John Comnena was distinguished bj^ many 
virtues and great military renown ; and we may therefore c^o^cdude, 
that his maxims were drawn frftm a less deceitful source tlmn the 
schools of sophistical disputation. That he had speculated, however, 
and not idlv, may^be collected from a ee.rtain measure of govern- 
ment whicli only a philosopher would hav'c projected in so large 
and so vicious a community, lie aboll^liud tht? penalty of death; 
and “ during his reign, not a single person suffered death or was 
cor}K>rally punlvshed.” lie likewise moderated the expensive magni- 
fieeiice of the court ; and whilst himself set the example, he 
attempted a huulable reformation in the public and private manners 
of the peopb*. To what extent he had cultivated, or how much he 
patronised letters we are not told; but, from the pursuits of the 
liyzantine court during his minority, and the noble tendencies of his 
own mind \vlit«ii he assumed the government, we may be confident 
thalbif at no time neglected the best intert‘sts of science. 

We may, pi'rhaps, l>e allowed to lament, that the love of military 
glory was <»ii(f of bis predominant characteristics. His life wa.^ spent 
Jn cani]w or in warliKe preparations. “ He remained at home,” says 
the historian, “ merely to be seen b;p hi>s subjects, and to rccreatt^ 
his spirits by tbeatricail exhibitions, w'hile the soldiers i isited their 
faTnilies,^'eireshed their horses, and sliarpened their ^niis for action.” 
M’ficn wounded by a poi.soned arrow', in a remote valley of CilicitL, 
he delivered his last instructions in the agonies of death. Aiiumgst 
many excidlent reflections which he tittered on this occasion, he 
observed : “ The east and the west have seen me in arms ; their 
nations have felt the weight of our attacks : my life has been passed 
not in fMilaces but in tents, for it w'as ever iny wish to breathe the 
free air of the heavens. Twice already have I seen this land,* 
which is now^ covered by our camp.” 

. But though John Comnena was a warrior, his government W'a.s 
so strong and so respected, that, after the first year, it was never 
disturbed by any conspiracy or rebellion. Thus u more f‘ortunate 
period could not have l>ecu selected for the prosecution of letters 
and the arts of peace. If it was permitted to pass iinprofitably, let 
the evil be ascribed to the inveteracy of causes whicli had been long 
felt ; but on this and ^n many other occasions we have to regret the 
dearth of infonnatioii. Military occurrences, whether successful or 
unsuccessful, domestic quarrels, jiortentous or triflmg incidents, •are 
detailed to satiety ; but the progress or deeline of man, his intellec- 
tual exertions, the state of society, the additions made to the stores 
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of science, the names of authors, and the characters of their works, 
if at all recorded, occupy only a few passing lines ; and the judgment 
which we are disposed to form must frequently rest solely on the 
comparative value of the writer in our hands, the sterility of whose 
communications W'e are compelled to blame. 

The controversy with the Latin church, on certain points con- 
nected w’ith ancient rites and discipline — which had been formed by 
Michael Cerularius — if it fomented animosity, was not without its 
use ; it excited a sjarit of in<|uiry, and gave cinployment to talents. 
At the same time tiie ecclesiastical superiors, particularly the patri- 
archs of C'onstantiiioplc, were strenuous in prom(S>ting learning and 
encouraging merit, lest indifference or slt>th should deprive their 
church of champions todeilrid her cause. In this point <d’ view', it 
may with truth be said, that all the errors which at different 
periods disturbed or divided the taitli of Christians, exerted in some 
measure a salutary influence by the excitement which they aff'orded to 
intellectual activity. 

The early part of this century could boast of some Historical 
WTiters. John ^Uomvras, whom 1 have often quoted, had been employed 
in the offices of the court ,* hut having h>st his wife and children, 
retired to a convent. Here, a.s he enjoyed leisure, and w'as known to} 
possess abilities, he v.'as often urged by the monks to undeitake some 
historical compo.silion. They dw'elt on what they conceived to be 
the blemishes of historians, particularly those of less^modeni datt^, 
stating what should Ive avoided and what most carefully pursue*d., 
Passing from the matter to tke style, they observed “ in th(‘se 
compositions, passages .sometimes occur which arc so inclegJintly, so 
rudely exqnessed, and even disfigured such plebeian and lj>arbarous 
]>hrases, that men of letters turn with disgust from the perusal.” ' 

The monks had some taste and critical discrimination. Zonara.s 
listened to their advice ; and at the same time, in order to fill his 
many vacant hour.s, he compiled his AwiaL'i of HisUyn/ froni thi,‘ 
earliest times to the death of Alexius (’omnciuis, in JOlS. The 
brevity which is inseparable from such a Compemlium ha.s occa- 
.sioned many omissi(»ns in his naiTative ; but <^ve iire un<lef ninny 
obligations to him for much infonniition in the latter portion* of his 
which cannot ho elsewhere found. Sensible, it should seem, 
that his work and style ol* w'riting required some apology, he says : 

“ If all its parts bci not properly finisiierl, the reader must he in- 
dulgent. Perhaps, in this my retirement, I was not provided with 
all necessary works ; perhaps the authors (.>f these works disagreed 
in their accounts of the same events, which accounts therefore, to 
avoid prolixity, I pa.sscd over. And let no one wonder or blame the 
narration, or me its parent, should the diction be found various and not 
alwhyslike itself. Obligwi ^o borrow from others, I took their style 
and language ; when 1 added from myself, it was my wish, in order 
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to pr('s<.TVt‘ somt- uniforniit\’, to imitate tlie writer whom I copied.”' 
He is tlu‘ autl'or of other w orks.- 

Nice})iu>rLis lirveiinius, alsi>, whose character and literary accom- 
jdishments Ijave been already mentioned,* when lu’ laid JiOMire tVoni 
tile important avocations of othce, was anxious to jmrsue this 
favourite patli to fame. About the year IJ 37 he accompanied his 
master into Syria, an<l returninc: in an infirm stati' ol‘ liealth, shortly 
died, leaviii,!,^ ht'hind him a Ilistonj of the Affairs of 
ffoin the lining' <>f the Coinutmiaii dynasty in 10.57 t(> the reign 
of Ah'xius in 1081. It is jwohable that he intended to have suli- 
Joined the transactions of ibis reign, in which himself bore no 
inconsiderable part, partitaihirly as tlie work was undertaken at the 
reqm'st of the empress Irene. To \\hom could she so safely entrust 
her fame and tlie. deeds of a varie<l and active life as to him, whose 
ilQsi-rts she manifested so much solicitude to reward with a cr«>\vn ? 
Ill' was be.'ide.s particularly attached to Alexius, his father-in-law, 
his [)utron, his proteet. 4 r, hi^^ frieiuL We may therefoi’o regret that 
th'e worl<»wa^ not ai'etimplished, for, from the sanijile which he has 
left of his talents, we lui\e authority t.) conclude that his Histonj of 
thi‘ if Afrxins would have prove<l the rich(?st gem in the 

]>y/!infiiie collection. Jn Nieephorus w<‘ see a writer who had 
managed tlie eo^nccrns of an empire and headed armies. 

llis wife, Anna Comnena, undertook and finished what he w'as tiof^ 
permitteil to e.xeeute.' A fter the attempt against her brother's life 
and erow'H, tlanigh his clemency jairdoncd tla* crime, his prudmice 
\Vould direct him to guunl against l^r fiitiuv machinations. She 
si'i'ins, howtwer, to havi' resided near tin* court, still partaking of the 
favours and ])ro.sperity of llryennius : still '•‘attnning her tongui' to 
the t»>nes Attie elegance and still indulging her tasfle, “ sometimes 
in 1)ooks, sometimes in the e<mversation of th«' learned.” But when 
her liushand, whose great character formed her safeguard, w'as uo 
more, Anna withdrovv from the public S(‘ene ; and solacing iier grief 
iy literary retirement, produced th(' Ale.riaif or the IHstonj of tlie * 
reign of her father, in fifteen books. ]\luch has been written in 
jiraisi* of this performance, which is at once diffuse and elegant; hut 
censure has been .sometimes mingh'd with the commendation it has 
received, Tlu* eharacter of a daughter, though it claimed iiuhdgeiice, 
naturally excited suspicion. Tin- means of accurate information were 
within her reach ; and .shi' profo&ses that her pen was diroeb-d by 
utibiasscd trutli. When I read the Alexiad some years ago, then.* 
appeared to me to he too much labour to Avin belief ; and that an 
iiiecijsant alfectatlon of learning, Avhile it de.stroyed that simplicity of 
narration which alone can please, betrayed the vanity of an author, 
immoderately anxious tC> make a parade of her talents. The genuine 
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<baractpr cf Ali’xius cvose> t«» b(‘ discriminatotl in a (‘ata- 

logiH* ol' virtik's ; aiul tin* perpetual strain ol‘ paiu^n ric and a])oluLry 
induces a. paus^^ diiiiuLT wliicli the in<|ui.'>itive reader tiiru'^ to (he 
pa^re- of other writers who eoidii not he swayetl }ty e(|uu! })art iality. 
The iiupnry will not prove (piite hivtuirahle, thouirh an oijuiiahli* 
jiido-e wouhl he equally caut’nnis not tt> trust to the hoidious stal(‘- 
ments of the crusaders and th«*ir writers. 

On the (h'atli of dohn C iannenns in 13411 his seeond.s(*n Manuel, 
whom the dying' words of his father recouinnanh'd td' the army, 
ascended the tlirone. His longreig-n of thirty-sevcMi y<'ars, tilled, with 
the vieis>itude.7> of military enterprises against^j tlie Saraeens, the 
Christians, and the hurharons nations Inyond tlie Hanuhe, presenft'd 
to the annalist* suhieets of coiisiderahle intire^it: hut little in wliieh 
literature had any siiare. 

Again, in 1147, (.'onstantinople ln hehl other arnnh-s of ern«aders, 
more formidahie f<»r tlndr diseipliin* tlian tlio t'oriiKa', ■^iirronnd tier 
walls; the first under the eonnnand of the eniponu' (duirad HI., tlie 
seeond under Louis VH. of Franee. And aeain, tlie sanu^ eharires 
of malevoleiiee, of deeeit, and of pertidy, w hieli were hrouglit against 
Alexius, are repeated in I)eaYier erhninations again^t tin* grandsrm. 
Tlie (ireeks admit the charges: “ No Kind uf misehii f was there.’' 
says the historian,- ‘‘which the emperor did not iiini''e!i’ plot, or 
^cause to he practised, against them.” Jhil luuing deserihet! tlie 
susjiieious aspect of tlie expedition — whieli was aia'iiinpanied hy 
women in the indecent attire of m<-n. and w hose soldim's, eiotlied ip 
steel, seimied to thirst for Idnod — he ad<ls, what wav the general 
policy of the nn^usurc-s : “ That, iletern'd hy the suli’erings of tiieir 
fathers, no new armies might disturb the }>r<)\in(vs of the lanjiire." 
In truth, a salutary lesson was soon rei'cived. The army of t'onrad 
perished in the detiles of jMourit d'aurus; und Louis, baling vi^iled 
♦Jerusalem, and seen his army melt aw'a^^ hy the variou.v aeei<lent.v of 
war, retuviie<l into France. 

• Great address was necessary in the luanagenumt of rhesi* fcToi'iovs 
invaders, whose jirofimnd casuists, on a Mjleinn occasion, laul the 
audacity to projiose the seizure (»f Constantinople, as the onl y measure 
whi(‘h could ensure success to the expedition. “ 'riie holy war in 
which we are engaged,” oliserved the bishop of Langres to the 
J^'rench king, “is just; it is acctu'dingly just that we ado] 't the 
means most likely to give it success.” I'he wily Creeks were thejr 
superiors in .stratagem; and we have another hishoj) introduced, 
whose features may well represent the general character of the 
nation. When the* German army, says the historian, as in the 
vicinage of Fhilipjiopolis, no disorder hapjiened which was appre- 
hended. The liishop of the province, named Michael — an ehxjuent 
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irian, ill rvr-rv of juilil'e leiiriiin' 2 ’, and very captivating* 

in (v'mvt'rsat ion— n-ainod <lu* car of (ioiirad. prince \ra^ proud, 

and al r)il' rime tdated ; }»ct Ijc wa*^ so fascinated ]>y ihe Idiindish- 
of Alieitacfs oratory, who lucaning ojn* thinu', said anotiaT, 
and, Proii'a- like, trjuisfonncd l)iins{-]f into al) the sluqM'S of 
friend>-liij> ; ^liat. ('onra<l tiecarnc o]»cdi<*nt to his s u if gc*-t ions, 
lU’ccpted his invitations, snt. down at his tfildc, and to(tk tin* cup of 
ieliow>lil]i fv(nn lii^ iiand. Soon after this, when a (piarrel ensued 
fxdwe.-n tht* annic'. which threntened the (‘ffusiou of hhtod. the rage 
of (.hmrad was soi>tlicd hy the \ oice of the i)i.->ho}>. and tnuKiuillity 
ro'^tored. Ihit we, an* ''till leir to conjts'tnrc in wliat manner rire 
nedtine* -weetin e of Micdiaef^ toiigiu- was transfused throiigli the 
i'ougii throat ot‘ a d'eiUonle ii!ti*rj*rtdcr. 

Manuel liiin'«tdf was uaturadly eloquent, wrote his Icllers with 
great eoinpo‘'<'d r' ligious fnirfs in imitation of his ]»red(-ees- 

'or^, and >onietinies jiuldiidy <l'-< laiined on ndigions SLlhjeets. He 
did not evoji (h'eline points of )ny,st<'rious import ; pr(d(*ndiiig donhts, 
and pro^io'-iiig question^. ot‘ wdfudi he d'-inanded rlie solution in 
Hfts<'?u!die«. of tli(' U‘arne(L liis hold curj<»^ity, and a piTtimudous 
adliep iue to his own inter}>reiatiot!s in preh'rence to the authority 
ofaneieni deeisiun.-, weia* not lightl\ i‘'*!isured. On svnne (M*ea''ions, 
iioweser, he t(^oK lie* side of orlliodoxy, when his o[>pos(. V", who 
were men id* great <‘minenee, were dismisses 1 from tiadr enqdoymetds. 
Of the doctrinal edi<-ts wliifdi the imperial theologian i^sl,u'd, on(‘ 
ahrogaled an anathema wliicli nneient usage had pnamum-ed against 
*'The(io<l of Mahomet." .Manijtd h*d sutheient discrimination ti> 
di-covm* Idaspheiuy in the auatliema; and he ht'sides added, tlait it 
u-ave o'hmeeto those Saracens who might he iiudined to emhrai'C the 
faitli of C*liri>^t. The jialriareh an<l other jnvlatesVcre firm. A 
decree, however, was fornted, than which nothing more eloquent liad 
l»('en scam. This was proposed to tie* lu-etqdanec' of tlie Inslutps. 
'i'hev s|lll eontiimed their opposition; and when tlu'V wen* com- ^ 
? 4 iai)d(*<l, ill gri’at iiidig-mitiou, to attend at tlie palace, tla* learned' 
iMista.t liius, iiishop of ddieshaloniea, signalised his K<*al. Tin* emperor, 
who wa.-. now' n(*ar his etui, w' as t<«* ill to receive them; ))tit ids 
si'cretarv was eoinmissiotied to signity his royal pleasure. He did 
it in the high tones of authority. “ I slamid, imh-ed, l>e mad,” cx- 
elaimed Fmstathius, ‘Mmd little w'ortliy of this hahit," taking up his 
eniseopal robe, “were I induced to say, that the gross being imu” 
gined hy { IMahoinet) that teacher of all ohseenity and wicki'diiess, 
was tlu ' (lod whom we adore." The hold declaration ama'/ed the 
pr<‘la1es; they wore silent, and the secretary, wdthout saying any- 
thin',*-, returned to Ins master. It matters little what was tin- issue 
of this eouh'st. Mnnuyl express?Ml grc‘at anger; hut, after some 
ti)ne, lie consented that his dt-erei* should he t*x])ress(Ml in h•^s ob- 
noxious words.' His astrologers had })romised him years of glory ; 
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but feeling the vanity of their predictions, he called for the habit of 
a monk, and substituting it for the royal robe, expired. It was in 
the year 1180 . 

I introduced the short account of the last controversy, to show' 
what still was the taste of the Byzantine court, during the reign of 
an emperor who sefjmcd to entertain none but military views ; but I 
introduced it chiefly, that the reader might become acquainted w'ith 
a man of whom I inust now speak*inore at length. ^ 

Eustathius, the bishop of Thessajonica, was the celebrated Coirf^ 
mentator on the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer. The commentary 
is now extant in three folio volumes ; and it has been elegantly de- 
nominated iiffpof afiaXOtiag, the horn of plenty. Its author is repre- 
sented iis endow’ed with virtue, with learning, and with eloquence ; 
practically versed in the details of business ; of an aspect so venerable, 
and an aadress so powerful, that his presence commanded res})ect, 
and his words ensured submission. When Thessalonica was taken 
by a Sicilian army, and treated with unheard of cruelty, Eustathius 
interposed the influence of his eloquence in favour of its citk.ens, and 
softened the rage of the savage conqueror.^ In the introductioji to 
his Commentaries he speaks with great modesty of the undertaking, 
on which, he says, he ejitered, in order to collect a variety of docu- 
ments, not for the learned, hy whom they were not yvanted, hut for 
the use of young men, were it only for the sake of bringing back to 
^heir recollection what they had before learned. “ This then,” he 
adds, “ I have done, and I have arranged in due order w hat seemed 
most useful, not borrowing all^that other interpreters of the poet have 
written — which w'ould be an endless and unprofitable labour — but 
disposing my materials in such a manner, that each reader might 
find what w'as*'most agreeable to his taste.” In truth, a matciiu, 
philosophical, moral, or political, will hardly be found, which, 
drawn, as Eustathius fondly fancied, from the rich mine of his poet, 
is not admitted into this horn of plenty.” 

While our admiration is raised by a work w'hich is so minute, ^ 
comprehensive, so complete in all its parts, interspersed with obser- 
vations and passages from critics, philologists, poets, and historians, 
we cannot hut contemplate with delight the enthusiasm hy w'hich he 
was incited to the laborious undertaking, and sustained during its 
process. It proves, at the same time, that the poet — whose immor- 
tal labours, as intimately connected with the interests of heathenism, 
had been warmly decried by the Christian apologists — had now' 
assuined his proper station. Apprehension could no longer be 
caused by his fables, his gods and their achievements; and this 
voluminous commentary furnishes a satisfactory proof of the ardour 
with which he was read. Thai, however, it should have been 
written in the twelfth century, by a bishop, who, as we have seen, 
was not void of zeal in the cause of orthodoxy, and who w'as famed 


1 Nicet. Annol. iu Andronic. 


2 Bib. G. ii. 3, i. 
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for piety, is highly favourable to the Grecian taste, and exhibits a 
fact in the history of letters, on which I dwell with peculiar com- 
placency. 

From the statement of Eustathius, we leani that he had before 
him many comments on the works of his favourite poet ; and from 
the admiration in which he had at all times been held, it cannot be 
doubted that much had been written : but little has come down to us 
which is igbre ancient than tlys commentary, or what it has pre- 
served.’ He was greatly indebted to the Deipnosophist of Athenseus ; 
and as this is a work from which we have derived our principal 
knowdedge of the private life of the Greeks, it is proper that I should 
say of him what may be deemed necessary. He appears to have 
lived as early as the beginning of the tWrd century of our era. 
Choosing for his model the St/mposion or Feast of Plato, Athenaeus 
assembles at the table of a wealthy Roman a number of learned men, 
who are supposed to expend much erudition on every part of the 
entertainment. The professed object of the author was to detail to 
his contemporaries the c(mvivial antiquities of their ancestors, which 
he does in the convenient and lively form of a dialogue. Discourses, 
which are replete with wit and urbanity, pass upon the liquors^ and 
dishes, with disquisitions on a variety of miscellaneous topics, height- 
ened by curioift and erudite inquiries, whilst the opinions of authors 
are produced, with quotations from their works. This forms the most 
interesting po#tion of the dialogue. Indeed, it has been remarked, 
that so much of the business of human life is mediately or imme- 
diately connected with eating and dribking, that no great ingenuity 
was required to introduce many curious particulars, and much useful 
inf(y’matvn. From the mass of extracts, Athcn® us •appears to have 
been more especially conversant with the comic poets and theatrical 
wTiters.' His work, however, as we possess it, is very imperfect ; 
but fortunately a copious epitome of the whole had been formed at 
an early period. This has been transmitted to us entire, and Eusta- 
fhius himself made use of it in compiling his Commentary. 

How rich then is the store of Grecian literature; for though 
almost innumerable originals have perished, yet Athenmus, Stobseus, 
Photius, Suidas, and others, have preserved fragments, which convey 
no imperfect sketch of their authors' talents, and which, like gems, 
may have' acquired value from their rarity. 

• About the time of Eustathius, two other critics, who were brothers, 
Isaac and John Tzetzes, but particularly the latter, pursued the 
same literary career, if not with all the fame of the archbishop of 
Thessalonica, with a credit highly honourable to themselves ana the 
ngOf John, whose education had led him through the various 
departments of polite i^d scientihe learning, is known to us ^ a 

. ’ Bib. G. ii. 3, i. See also Lebeau, xx. 90, and Sclioell, Hist, de la Lit- 
terature Grecque, i. 10. 

2 See Bib. G. iv. 30, iii. 
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poet* as a grammarian* as a scholiast on the Theogony of Hesiod, as 
a commentator on the obscure production of Lycophron, entitled 
Cassandra, and allegorical annotations on Horner.^ lJut his prin- 
cipal work is entitled Chiliades^ which is replete with various learn- 
ing on history, fab]^ and philosophjs and w ritten in a peculiar kind 
of verse, if verse W may he called* which, neglecting quantity, 
observes only a fixed number of syllables " I may perhaps before 
have made the observation in regard^ to all these scholiast# and com- 
mentators — whatever may have been their age or country — that 
unless their contemporaries had called for it, they would not have 
subjected themselves to the laliour of researclies'so uninviting and 
jejune. An age of scholiasts is an ago of readers. 

After the death of Manuel* in 1180, the remaining years of the 
twelfth century formed a periotl of revolution, of calamity, and 
blood, under his infant son Alexius ; under Andronicus, the mur- 
derer of that son and the usurper of his throne ; under Isaac Angt?lus, 
who punished and succeeded to the last t^Tant ; and un dens Alexius 
Angelus his brother, by whom Isaac was dethroned in 1 19o. It w as 
now, and long had been, the .savage practice when death was not in- 
flicted on an enemy whose return to power was apprehended, to 
deprive him of his sight. 

In the reign of Isaac Angelos, when Jerusalem hsd been retaken 
ky the puissant Saladin, Frederic Barbarossa, tipening the third 
crusade, marched by Constantinople on his way to Fah^stine. In the 
following year, 1190, two other armie.s, one of wdiich was commandect 
by the French king Philip Augustus, the other by our llichard, 
with a better prospect of success — ^trusting their hopes rather to the 
sea than to the <4reachery of the Byzantine court — t'mbark^^d at dif- 
ferent ports, and in the spring of the year 1191 joined the besieging 
army before the walls of Ptolemais. The jealousies which soon 
divided these princes, when Philip returned to France, and the heroic 
achievements of Kichard in Palestine, are well known to every 
reader ; and it Is known to every reader that a crusade, which had 
drained Germany, France, and England of treasure and of their 
ablest warriors, could Iwast only of the capture of the single city of 
Ptolemais ; whilst Jerusalem, and all the firuits of former victories, 
a few excepted, were irrecoverably lost. 

The western champions of the cross had hitherto in general passed 
the capital of the Ea.st ; and as their transit was rapid, or the circum^ 
stances which attended and often harassed their march, permitted 
little attention to anything except the immediate concerns of war, 
we might be dispos^ to excuse, if not to justify, their apparent 
contempt of the literature and attainments of the Greeks. But will 
these sturdy warriors display the same insensibility* ignorance, and 
barbarism, when a surprising series of events shall effect a more 


* Sclioell, sup. i. IT — OT*]. 


2 See Bib. 0. v. 4i», x. 
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permanent establishment, and force the valuable or the curious pro- 
ductions of literature or the arts upon their observation ? 

A band of French nobles, allied with the republic of Venice, had 
taken the cross at the head of an army which was not formidable in 
point of numbers; but instead of directing- tlieh* course towards 
Palestine, they sailed directly tor Constantinophi w'ith the design of 
restoring Isaac Angelus to the throne. This prince had implored 
their aid a^inst the violence of his brother Alexius, the usurer, as 
t mentionea, of the empire- They appeared before the city in the 
summer of the year After the first attack, which was vigor- 

ously repelled, theausurper basely w ithdrew into Thrace; and Isaac, 
who was released from his dungeon, upon the hard conditions which 
his sou had before stipulated, was, in conjunction with him, reseated 
on the throne. The gates of Constantinople, and the palaces and 
churdies, with their sumptuous and splendid decorations, were 
thrdw n open to the free inspection of the Latins. They spent the 
following w inter in the suburb of Galata, but it proved fatal to the 
empire. "Through malicious design or mistaken zeal, a large portion 
of the city in one of its most populous regions was reduced to 
aslu*s ; soon after w'hich the people, w'ho were become furious, 
demanded a more worthy leader. They found one in a prince of the 
house of Dueas^ who was also named Alexius. This chief imbrued 
his bands in the blood of the young emperor, and his father soon 
followed him^o the tomb; when the war was again renewed, ana 
ihe eitj again besieged. 

It was taken by storm, and suflPered all the horrors of pillage and 
devastation. The Latin narrator,' who was present, observes, that 
“ since tl^e creation so rich a prize had not been made ;” and the 
Gr^k historian,- w'ho was also an eye witness of fhe catastrophe, 
describes the miseries which his fellow?^ citizens and himself endured. 
In comparing these accounts, we find that the rapacity, licentious- 
ness, and sacrilege which are extenuated by the one, arc aggravated 
by the other. In order to insult the fallen city, the manners, the 
dress, the customs of the Greeks, were exposed to ridicule or scorn 
in ludicrous exhibitions ; and pens, inkstands, and paper were dis- 
played in the streets as the ignoble anns or contemptible instruments 
qf a race of students and of scribes. The Greek historian in return 
reproaches the conquerors with the grossest ignorance ; but in the 
torrent of his invective and lamentation, he seems not to be sensible 
that no epithets w’hich the copiousness of his own language could 
supply, w'ere suflBciently strong to express the effeminate and 
dastardly conduct of his countrymen ; when four hundred thousand 

' Godfrey 'ViJlehardoum, marslial *of Champagne, who accompanied the 
expedition, and who wrote, in the rude idiom of his age and country, an 
account of it. 

8 Nicetas of Chona in Phrygia, a senator, and pnucipal secretary in the 
Byzantine court, author of the Annals ol his own tunes. 
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men within the city, and capable of bearing arms in its defence, 
were subdued by a handful of Latin warriors. 

As these warriors first approached the sovereign city, they are 
said to have gazed with admiration on this capital of the East, rising 
from her seven lulls, and towering over the continents of Europe and 
Asia. With sensations of apprehension, they contemplated her 
long chain of bulwarks, with her lofty ramparts crowdea with sol- 
diers and spectators. The domes and spires of five hundred palaces 
and churches were at the same time^^in view. When they entered, 
the objects of internal magnificence were not less striking and im- 
pressive. From an early period the noblest monuments of tasU* had 
been collected and carefully preserved. Of these, many nf)w perished 
by fire, but the greater part by the unfeeling avarice of the con- 
querors ; and we cannot but assent to the complaints and invectives 
of the Byzantine liistorian. He mentions and describes, with too 
many flowers of speech perhaps, but with much feeling, several 
statues of exquisite workmanship, which w’ere melted into money for 
the payment of the troops, or destroyed from mere wantonness ; and 
the warm expressions of tlie writer have been adduced^ to prove that, 
in the thirteenth century, there w'ere Greeks who had a taste for the 
fine arts, and felt an enthusiastic admiration of their l)eauty. 

Among those w'hich are mentioned, the principal a»e — 1. The vic- 
torious charioteers, cast in bronze, standing aloift in their chariots, 
and wheeling round the goal. 2. The sphynx, ri^?r-horse, and 
crocodile, which had probably been transported from Egj’pt. 3. The. 
she- wolf suckling Romulus ai? d Remus, a subject alike pleasing to 
the old and the new Romans, which might have been the very work 
to which Virgil is supposed to have alluded in describing t^ie shield 
of iEneas.2 4. An eagle holding and tearing a serpent in his taldbs, 
which the Byzantines ascribed not to a human artist, but to the 
magic power of the philosopher Apollonius, who, by tliis talisman, 
effected the deliverance of the city from such venomous reptiles. 
5. An ass and his driver, two statues brought from Actium, and* 
there erected by Augustus to commemorate a verbal omen, which 
had seemed to predict his victory. 6. An equestrian statue of 
Bellerophon and Pegasus. 7. A square and lofty obelisk of brass, 
the sides embossed with a variety of picturesque and rural scenes ; 
birds singing, rustics labouring, or playing on their pipes ; sheep 
bleating ; lambs skipping ; the sea, and a scene of fish and fishing 
naked Cupids laughing, playing, and pelting each other with apples ; 
and, on the summit, a female figure turning with the slightest 
breath, and thence denominated the attendant of the wind. 8. Paris, 
or the Phrygian shepherd, presenting to Venus the golden apple. 
9. A Helen, delineated by Nicetas, “in all the charms of beauty and 
elegance, hut who still was unable “ to mitigate these immitigable, 
these iron-hearted men.” 10. A Hercules, by the hand of Lysippus,, 

1 Philological Inquiries^ iii. 301 — 312. 


Mn. viii. 633. 
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of such magnitude that his thumb was equal to the waist, his leg to 
the stature of a common man ; his chest ample, his shoulders broad, 
his limbs strong and muscular, his hair curled, his aspect command- 
ing. Without his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion’s skin, formidable 
even in brass, carelessly thrown over him, he was seated on an osier 
basket, his right leg and arm extended, his left knee bent and sup- 
porting his elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, his countenance 
indignant ^«nd pensive. “ Yet this Hercules, being such, as here 
delineated, this very Hercules *did not these men spare!” 11. A 
colossal statue of Juno, erected in the forum of Constantine. 12. A 
Minerva, also colcesal, thirty feet in height, and representing with 
admirable spirit the attributes and character of the goddess ; “ so 
exquisitely moulded, that the lips, as the spectator fixed his eyes, 
seemed to speak ; the veins were visible ; the body, where not 
covered by the flowing robe, soft and delicately turnect, and present- 
ing life and vigour of animation.” But I must remark tnat this 
statue wjs broken in pieces, after the first siege, by a mob of drunken 
citizens,*wildly inferring from the position of the eyes, and the right 
hand turning’ tow'ards the Latin camp, that she w'as inviting the 
enemy to enter the walls. “ Self* armed for destruction,” concludes 
the historian, “ this infatuated people would not suffer, even in 
bronze, to remain amongst them the image of fortitude and wisdom.”* 

What w'as the fate of some, or many, of the Byzantine libraries^ 
is not related.^ Paper or parchment held out no temptation to ava- 
rice ; and the pilOTiras, feeling no predilection for science, particu- 
larly when locked up in an unknown fbngue, wtmld not be solicitous 
to seize or purloin the works of the learned. But we cannot doubt 
that man;^ perished in the three fires w'hich raged in th^ city ; and some 
writings of antiquity, which are known to have existed in the twelfth 
century, are now lost. What then existed, we learn with certainty 
from the valuable compilations of which I have lately spoken. The 
literature of the Greeks, which had been expelled by conquering 
armies, particularly from the Eastern provinces, almost centered within 
the w'alls of the capital ; and it must, therefore, on the present occasion 
have been nearly destroyed in the mass. The victors might no^ 
indeed, have been quite so gross as the historian in the anguish of his 
sufferings represents them, but still 1 suspect that he did not much 
exceed the truth when he called them rov koXov *av(pa<rroi €ap€apoh 

barbarians without any feeling of the beautiful and the fair.” 

But as they knew how to conquer, th^ knew how to divide the 
spoils of conquest. Baldwin, count of Ilanders, was unanimously^ 
cnosen emperor, with a fourth part of the Grecian monarchy for his 
' • 

' I have copied in these, extracts from Nicetas the translations, soineti|nes 
of Mr. Gibbon (vol. v. 171.), sometimes of Mr. Harris (Phil. Ing. hi.), as 
my edition contains not the enumeration of all the statues. See the above 
two authors. — The original I have since seen, and could copy from it many 
other curious specimens. 
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share ; and the remaining portions, which had been divided accord- 
ing to agreement into tw’o moieties, were distril>uted amongst the 
V enetians and the adventurers from Vranee. 

He w'ho is fond of history may jMiruse tiu‘ annuls of the reigns of 
the five Latin princes who from 1*204 to 1261 filled, if they did not 
honour, the Byzantine throne. At the expiration of which i>eriod 
it was recovered by the Greeks. 

It belongs not to me to trace the advantages which w’^re derived 
from this event, except in a literary point of view ; but I will merely 
note it as a curious incident in the labyrinth of human politics, that 
though the prett*ndcd motive for the capture and‘^ctention of Con- 
stantinople, and that which reconciled the timorous consciences of 
many to the measure, w'as the supposed facilities which it would 
hereafter afford to the crusading armies in their mareli to the east, 
not one of these armies took that route in the three expeditions w hich 
ensued. The last indeed, but only the last, under Louis TX., in 
1270, w'as posterior to the recapture. And as to letters, the advan- 
tages to either nation are rather problematical. Their animosity, 
which was embittered by religious dift’erences, did not permit any 
amicable intercourse in which instruction is given and returned ; 
hut as the languages in the lapse of years forced themselvt‘s into use, 
some reciprocal benefit might be derived from the 'Interchange of 
o^nversation and of books. The Latin tongue was certainly diffused, 
and though its modem productions neither demandec?* nor merited 
notice, those of higher antiquity, both ecclesiastical and profane, 
would command the attention df scholars ; and we know that in pro- 
cess of time many w^ere honoured with a Greek version. As the 
Latins were yet insensible of their intellectual wants, they view*ed 
with indiffertmee the great literary proficiency of the Greeks, and a 
more auspicious period was still to an object of future hope. But 
this period was, 1 think, accelerated by the present intercourse with 
a polished people, by the experience oi many social conveniences, by 
the view of the refinements in architecture and the other arts, and 
by the knowledge, however imperfect, which they acquired of a lan- 
guage, the harmony of whose sounds attested its excellence, even to 
a barbarous ear, and in which few could be ignorant that works of 
immortal renown had been composed. Add to this that many Greek 
scholars, who could no longer enjoy repose at home, emigrated into 
different regions of the East and West, and thus contributed in some 
degree to promote the cause of learning, and to awaken, perhaps, the 
first feelings of a curiosity which other events more fully roused 
into action. It may then oe allowed that at least some benefit was 
derived from the conquest of Byzantium, and the reigns of the Latin 
princes, during an interval of sixty years. 

While these princes occupied the Byzantine throne, some frag- 
ments of the empire remained in the hands, or were recovered by 
the valour of its former masters. Theodore Lascaris erected his 
standard at Nice, in Bithynia; and two dukedoms or states were 
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formeii at Trebizond, and in Epirus, wliich became the general resort 
of the fugitive Greeks. Theodore was soon honoured with the title 
»»f emperor ; and in him and in his immediate successor, John Ducas 
Vataces, Nice could boast of two princes as fit to reign as any who 
had graced the throne of Constantinople. Their joint lives reached 
from 1204 to 125/5 ; and under the latter prince, whilst no moment 
was lost which could l>e employed for the recovery of the empire, 
•we may adfnire the peaceful m|!asures of his administration, his soli- 
citude to promote the education of youth, and the revival of learning. 
He was wont to say that a king and a philosopher are tlie two most 
eminent character^ of human society ; that is, as he probably meant 
to say, provided th(‘ first j)o.sscssed the qualities of the second.* 
Theodore 11., the son of Vataces, was not endowed wdth the 
princely talents of his father; but some records are extant of his 
k«arning, })articularly tliat in which he appeared as a theologian. 
He died after reign of three years, when we come to his infant 
son, J(4in Lascaris, and to the illustrious Michael Palmologus, his 
guardian and associate in the omjiire, in the second year of w'hoso 
reign the Latins were expelled, and Michael ascended the throne of 
Byzantium. 

^However solicitous Vataces may have been to promote the revival 
of learning, it tnust be evident that the unaettl£*d circumstances of 
the times would not admit much to be done. Yet, under all thetr 
disadvantages^ the Greeks still retained a portion of their former 
•spirit, and did not abandon the cause of literature. Among the 
historians, we find Nicetas of Cbona, Vhom I have often mentioned.* 
He was educatt?d under the eye of his brother Michael, who, he says, 
wa^ a man to whom no science was unknown. lie w'as peculiarly 
eloquent, and afterw'ards filled the metropolitan chair of Athens. 
Admitted into the Byzantine court, Nicetas raised himself to the 
honours of senator, judge of the veil, and great logothete : offices of 
which w'e often read in the annals of the times. He filled this sta- 
lion w hen Constantinople fell into the hands of the Latins. His own 
adventures are feelingly described, when he escaped from the city 
with his wife and familj’-, and overtook the patriarch riding on an 
ass without attendants, and almost without apparel. He then retired 
to Nice with other fugitives. Here he composed his Annals^ from 
the death' of Alexius Oomnenus, in 1118, to the year 1206. Man^ 
aound reflections are dispersed through the work, which though it is 
not destitute of classical taste, is yet marred bv some affectation ; 
and, after the fall of his country, the author exhausts attention by 
his complaints, and inveighs against the Latins without moderation. 
In the common editions, 'some passages, which are highly curious, ate 
uniformly omitted. Other works came from the pen of Nicetas.* 

. * See oTi these reigns, the Histories of Geor. Acropolita, Geor. Pachymer, 
and Nicephoms Gregoras, of whom i shall hereafter speak. 

* See tilso, respecting him, Schoell, i. 204 ; and ii. 224. 

* See Bib. G. L. v. 5, vi. 
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Contemporary with Nicetas was the chronologist Joel, who has 
brought down his record to the same fatal period : and after them, 
at no great distance, came George Acropolite, who was ^eatly cele- 
brated for his erudition, and employed in many offices, hrst at Nice, 
and then at Constantinople, after the restoration of the empire. His 
Chronicle is particularly valuable from the genuine account of events 
which it ctmtains, in which himself bore a part, from 1203 to 1261, 
during the reigns of the Nicene emperors. But when hear him 
described as a scholar with whom ho other may be compared, as 
equal to Aristotle in philosophy, and to Plato in the Attic charms of 
a sublime theology, we cannot assent to the trufli of such exagge- 
rated praise.i 

George Pachymer, another Greek historian, at the age of nineteen, 
returnefl w'ith ms countryman to Constantinople ; \\diere, after some 
years spent in the acquisition of general learning, he became a prin- 
cipal officer in the palace of the patriarch, and took an active part in 
the transactions which were carried on hy Michael Palaeol^gus, in 
order to effect an union between the clmrch of the east and that vf 
the west. On this important question he sided with the opposers of 
the union. Pachymer was also a great admirer of the Peripatetic 
philosophy, on w'nich he wrote commentarieh ; and his disquisitions 
are said to have been numerous on other branches of*learning. He 
isibest known by his History of the reigns of Michael and Anflro- 
nicus Palaeologus ; the style of w'hich, though formed v/n the ancient 
model, is censured as tumid, ambiguous, and obscure, yet not alto-» 
gether void of elegance, in aif age when exuberance w’as deemed a 
proof of knowledge .- 

A little before these men, flourished ITieodorus Balsainq^, pq^ri- 
arch of Antioch — w hich see he never visited, as it was then occupied 
hy the Latins. He w^as a scholar so extensively acquainted with the 
whole science of the laws, ecclesiastical and civil, that Greece, though 
so fertile in genius, is said at no time to have produced a greater 
man. In his attempt, however, to ascend the Byzantine chair, li5 
was outwitted by Isaac Angelus.® 

During the temporary translation of this chair to Nice, and after 
its return, it was continued to be filled by prelates or talents and of 
science. Such were Germanus, of whom many works are extant*; 
Arsenius, who returned with Palaeologus to Constantinople, where 
he incurred his anger by his pastoral firmness in censuring the 
savaro treatment of their pupil, the young emperor, whom the tyr^t 
deprived of his sight, and John Veccus, the strenuous advocate with 
Palaeologus for the union with the Latin church, on which account 
he suffered much from his countn^raen. “In Greek literature^’ 
says^the historian Nicephorus, “Veccus was not the first, but in 

' See Cave, Hist. Lit. xiii. Bib. G. v. 5. vi. ' 

2 Ibid. Bnicker, Hist. Phil. iii. 

* Nicet. in Isaaco. See Bib. G. L.v. 33, ix. Schoell, i. 323. Cellier, xix. 
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quickness of parts, in natural eloquence, and in the science of theo- 
logy, compared with, him other men W'cre children,”^ 

5riceplK)rus Bletnmides, the preceptor of Theodorus Lascaris, was 
conspicuous in general learning, as were many others whose names 
ha^'e com(* down to us ; and 1 may here repeat, what I have before 
noticed, that under all the disadvantages of the times, what very 
much kept alive an attention to letters was the unceasing animosity 
between thq churches. The questions which they discussed, though 
apparentl_y^of no great importance, w'ere connected with antiquity, 
and ntce.ssitated some extent of research and sagacity of observa- 
tion ; while the ai)jhitioii of victory, not only in historical proof and 
logical subtlety, hut in literary composition, instigated the combat- 
ants on each sidt;. Nor was the contest always between Greeks 
and Latins. The cause of the latter was not unfrequently abetted 
by the former, whicli produced a favourable diversion, and gave new 
iffi' to the controversy. The patriarch Veccus took this side, as 
did the eminent scholar, George Metochita, of w'hom I shall soon 
speak.'*’ • 

The recapture of Byzantium did not put an end to all intercourse 
with the Latins. The barons, indeed, and the principal families, 
retired with their emperor, hut the lower orders remain^ who were 
attached to the; country, and indiflerent to tlie change of masters. 
Policy also dictated to Valmologus to encourage the Venetians, tl^ 
Genoese, and the Pisans, who at this time engrossed the trade of 
Europe, to continue in the capital, whore the benefit of their coin- 
hierciul industry had been long experienced. Their factories were, 
therefore, maintained ; their fonner privileges confirmed ; the juris- 
diction of their own magistrates established ,* and ^their respective 
quarters allotted in the city, and in the suburb of *Galata. I wish 
this to be noticed as a fortunate event, as it opened a channel of 
perpetual intercourse, through which not only ct>mmerce, hut learn- 
ing, with its professors, and the arts of a mure polished life, might 

f ml their way, first into Italy, and thence to the other regions of the 
V"est. 

Tlic reign of PaUcologus contains little which is worthy of record 
in this view ofjjiiiGrecian letters. He provoked the censures of his own 
church by the cruel treatment of John Lascaris, and incurred the 
cfispleasure of that church by insincere attempts to effect an union 
with the church of Rome. He W'as justly apprehensive of an attack 
from the West, particularly from Charles of Anjou, the powerful 
king of the Sicilies ; and in order to avert it, policy dictated that 
the friendship of the Roman bishop, who was now the sovereign lord 
of the western world, should be conciliated by submission to the 
terms of his communion. * He and* many prelates of his church made 
a profession of submitting, and the impending stonn was averlfed ; 
but the thin veil of delusion was apparent through all the measures 
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of a complicated negoeiation ; and on the death of Michael in 1282, 
the hollow union was dissolved by unanimous consent. Even the 
first car%of Andronicus, hia son and successor, was to restore tran- 
quillity by reversing all the acts of his father — ^in which he had him- 
self joined — and by re-establishing, on a firmer basis, the wall of 
separation between the churches. 

The long reign of Andronicus, from 1282 to 1332, was a period of 
trouble, and from the rise of the Ottoman power, one ^f ominous 
menace to the empire. I’his prince has been celebrated ^as a model 
of the most perfect eloquence, and we may find in the life ibf bis 
minister, Theodorus JMetochita, some facts whiclj^ are not devoid of 
literary interest. Even the historian !Nicephorus does not forget to 
produce hiinsijlf as a figure not unworthy of notice ; but bis ])raise 
of the emperor is disgustingly fulsome, and its style will, 1 fear, 
exhibit a specimen of fallen oratory. 

Satisfied, lie .says,* with his own progress in oratory and in philo- 
sophical researches, and satiated wdth astronomy — by which he 
understands the inquiry after future events— he resolved to Ix'take 
himself to the court. He had understood that the palace of Andro- 
nicus might V»e deemed, owdng to long e.v[)erience and the exercise 
of talents, not only the school f>f honourable discipline and of virtue, 
but the gymnasium of eloquence and of erudition ; ami tliat the (*on» 
versation of the prince, W'hich was seasoned by pruaent and inge- 
nuous observations, was well worthy the ear of the learned. He was 
kindly received, and was at the tjme in his seven &nd twentieth 
year. On this occasion, and.^s a prbof of his own talents, he ad- 
4re8sed to the emperor the discourse w hich I mentioned as “ dis- 
gustingly fulsome.” 

He observes, that had the age produced other men fit to'^clebrate 
the praises of Andronicus, silence would to him have been a first 
duty, though he is compelled to own, that he alone could speak fitly 
of his actions who should possess Ids eloquence, by the charms o£ 
which all had been surpassed, as ail had been eclipsed by the conj 
stellation of his virtues. Of these virtut‘s he selects his prudence, 
which he calls his wisdom, of which every one has heard but he w ho 
has lost the sense of hearing. “ But so sweet are^he accents of 
your voice, that while it delights those who hc^ar it, it still follows 
them as they depart, hangs upon the ear, and adheres to the memory 
as the taste of honey on the tongue. The groves and meadows, and 
forests, resound, it is true, in the .season of spring with the songs df 
their- feathered citizens, and other places at other times ; but all the 
seasons of the year are charmed with your eloquence, and the whole 
earth is its theatre.” On this theme ne dilates ; speaks of Orpheus 
and of Nestor, of Socrates, of Plato, of Pericles, all of whom he out- 
did, as much as the shout of Btentor exceeded the shouts of all other 
men. “ The song of the Sirens,” he adds, “ was once highly cele- 
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bra ted, but it could be listened to without danger ; and they 
alone were safe whose ears were closed with wax ; but while you 
harangue, we are so fer from recurring to this artifice^that we 
laincnit that nature did not make us all ear. For what Demosthenes 
do you not I'xeel by the arrangement and energyof your discourses ? 
What Platos, by the extent and jx)wer of your genius ? And whom 
have you not fixed in more permanent admiration than the hearers 
of Socrates,felt in that Attic age? As the fields are clothed in the 
beautiful \«irit*ty of flowers, sods your speech attired with the blan- 
dishments of persuasion, and the allurements of wit.” 

There is much npore in the same strain, but this sample may suffice 
to characterise the eloquence of the age. He tells us that his address 
was Avell received, and servcni as a fir.st step to further honours. But, 
if Andronicus really possessed any share of these high accomplish- 
ments, vs'e may collect from the same historian tliat they contributed 
neither to the benefit of the state, nor to the peace and happiness of 
his own family. From the facility, however, with which Nicephorus 
found admittance into the palace, and from the encouragement which 
he experienced, we may further collect that literature was still ad- 
mired in all th(i vicissitudes of bad fortune, and that the throne had 
not withdrawn its patronage. 

This patronage was extended at the same time to many scholars 
of great literary merit, hut when other qualifications promised moigp 
pliancy of disposition than intellectual attainments, the historian^ 
observes that^indronicus, like bis predecessors, readily lost sight of 
•science. In this manner one JSTipho chosen to fill the patriarchal 
chair, “ a man utterly ignorant of profane and sacrod learning, and 
who did not even know how' to form the letters of his own tongue.” 
Bu^ he Ijlid other talents, though little adapted to fhe duties of his 
high station. To Nipho, however, and to some others who were 
equally illiterates, let me oppose John Glycys, raised to the same see, 
a prelate who was eminent for learning, and whose eloquence was 
fashioned on the true Attic model. “ For my ow'ii instruction,” says 
Kicephorus, “ and to give a due polish to my diction, I had sedulously 
cultivated the society of this able scholar, for 1 was peculiarly de- 
voted to the* s^t of oratory.” We have seen w’hat this oratory was, 
and from that specimen we may infer what was meant by the “ Attic 
Style,” in .the conception of Nicephorus. 

Gregory of Cyprus wus another scholar who graced the court of 
Andronicus, and the chair of Byzantium, ile also w^as famed for 
eloquence. The historian* observes, that “ by the ductility of his 
genius, and close application, he raised as it were from the grave, 
and produced to open d^y, the elegant taste of Grecian literature, 
and those Attic numbers which had long lain buried in oblivion.” 
But he was envious of others’ fame, and treated his predecessor mnd 
others with great cruelty, who had espoused the cause of the Latins 
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on the question of the union. He was finally crushed by the storm 
wliich broke on his own head ; but he merited peculiar praise, by 
the attoi|tion which he to the education of the ecclesiastics, and 
by providing the churches with able ministers. 

It is time to speak of Theodorus Metochita.* He w-as the prin- 
cipal minister, or logothete, in the Byzantine court., during the last 
years of Andronicus, and the friend who w'as nearest to his heart. 
The historian Nicephorus also gloried in his friendship, which he 
has returned with no scanty meed of-praise. “ By naturiil talents,” 
he says,* “ and persevering labour, and the powers of memory, he 
had risen to the most elevated point of science. , If asked w'hat an- 
cient sages or the learned of modem times had WTitten ? his refdies 
seemed to be read from their works. In our intercourse with him, 
therefore, we stood not in need of books, for he was himself a living 
library, an oracle over ready to give responses. I never heard of a 
scholar that could be compared with him. But when w^e reflect 
that he would not accommoaate his style of oratory to any ancient 
model, that he despised suavity of diction, that he would nbt check 
the exuberance of his fancy, it must be owned that he laid himself 
open to censure. Pleased with bis own manner, he pays no regard 
to our ears, and sometimes hurts them, as he who gathers roses is 
lacerated by the thorns. What his eloquence really was may be 
Tjnderstood from many things which he has wTitten. In this he was 
truly admirable ; that though engaged in the most arduous concerns 
of the republic, and discharging them with an assiduity which seeme(^ 
to indicate a mind free from «every other pursuit, he never w anted 
leisure for his books, and w’as as much devoted to them in lus even- 
ings, as if the state had no place in his thoughts.” 

The mind of ^Theodorus, however, did not exclude mafty of*the 
vain prejudices of the age. On a solemn occasion the neighing of a 
painted horse on which the champion 8t. George was represented, 
induced the emperor and his logothete to look for its meaning “ in 
certain prophetic writings and he returned from the consultatiou 
silent and full of conjectural inquietude. His daughter, in order to 
draw^ the mysterious secret from his bosom, addressed him as w'e are 
told, with an eloquence which was peculiarly her own, and “ would 
have done honour to the lips of Plato or Pythagoras.” On the fol- 
lowing day the whole matter was communicated to the historian. 
He enjoyed the confidence of the logothete, by whom he had been 
initiated, after a trial of his integrity, in the arcana of astronomy, 
that is, the influence of the stars, and had been publicly promised 
“ the heritage of his learning.” lie was besides the tutor of the son 
of Theodorus, and of his Attic daughter, to whom he explained the 
passages w^hich they found obscul'e in profane and sacred authors. 
Harring learned what was predicted by the omens, and trembling in 
every limb, Nicephorus had still courage to speak ; when he laboured 
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by examples dra^n from ancient history to show that the lan^age 
of oriwles was always ambiguous, and that they could not dismay 
the mind of a philosopher.’ 

Notwithstanding tlie superiority of his acquirements, the logothete 
w^as not at all times communicative. His disciple therefore again 
addressed him.^* He states that a reciprocal interchange of good 
offices is a law of society, by a compliance with which many benefits 
had been coaferred, and immortal glory obtained. “ But our age,” 
h*e adds, “ hes miserably negle<?ted, while it can boa.st only of you, 
lighted up like a fire in the rigour of winter. Our temples, our 
walls, our groves, fiur porticoes, bestow a certain lustre on us, but 
how weak and transitory ! Open then the treasures of your mind, 
and save your name from oblivion ; prove that you have not lived in 
vain, and be the herald of your own fame. Most learned of all men 
whom the sun surveys, be to your country a Lycurgus or a Solon ; 
and as Athens was honoured by her sages, do not you be forgetful 
of this our city. Unclose our e^^es, point out to us the moderator, 
and the -v^ondrous fabric of the world. Teach us to w hat cause the 
prosperous events of life may be ascribed ; to the uncontrollable 
influence of the stars, as the profane have imagined, or to the author 
of the universe. On this I have long hesitated. You have not to 
travel as Pythagoras did, from Egypt to Attica, or as Plato did, 
more than once to cross the Ionian sea, and then to tread the aca-* 
demic walks groves. Your own house is your academy. There 
\^ou may inculcate lessons of virtue, and the world will listen to your 
voice. Wisdom has often changed htfr station. From Egypt, her 
first abode, she migrated to the Persians and Chaldeans ; from them 
she turned to the Athenians, but she at length desertgd Athens, and 
now,* like bird frightened from its nest, she wanders, uncertain 
where to fix. Whether she will settle with us, or take her last flight 
to Heaven, depends upon you.” 

Many universities were already opened in the West ; some scholars 
had emigrated from Grreece, Dante had lived in Italy, and in Italy 
Petrarca and Boccaccio were soon to welcome wisdom, that is, litera- 
ture and the arts, back to those seats which she had formerly loved 
as she did Athens, and where her votaries were more numerous 
than had ever frequented her lessons in the schools of Byzantium. 

kfter many years of ruinous contest with his grandson of the 
.same name, Andronicus abdicated the throne, and died in a cell, in 
13 * 32 ; and his minister Theodoras, having experienced the usual 
treatment of a fallen favourite, survived his master only thirty days.* 

The reign of the younger Andronicus, from the death of his grand- 
sire, comprised only nine years, when he left the throne to his infant 
son eJohn Palasologus, appointing by his last testament John Cantg- 
cuzeniis to he his guardian, and the regent of the empire. Canta- 
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cuzenus was nobly descended, bad been the finn friend of the late 
emperor through all the vicissitudes of fortune ; and whelher talents, 
literary attainments, or even virtue, were considered, might justly 
be regarded as the first and most deserving of the Greeks. Had he 
experienced, as his station demanded, a suitable return of obedience, 
he would doubtless have acted with a pure and zealous fidelity in the 
service of his pupil. Jlut by the private machinations and open 
attacks of the empress mother, the great admiral Apawcus, and the 
patriarch, he was driven in his ownMefeuce reluctantly to draw the 
sword and to assume the purple, which after six years of civil discord 
and varied success he deserved to wear. He worfi it, however, with- 
out enjoying happiness ; and when John Palaeologus, impatient of all 
restraint, claimed his birthright at the head of a powerful faction, 
Cantacuzenus, if we may believe his owm declaration, descended 
from the throne in submissive deference to the voice of religion and 
of reason, and voluntarily embraced the monastic life.' This w as in 
the year 1355. 

W e must now view' him in the cells of Constantinople ai^ Mf>unt 
Athos, occupied in the offices of piety, or devoting Ids days to 
literary pursuits. Here he wrote his History, or tlie Memoirs of 
his owm tiine.s, comprising a space of nearly forty years, from the 
revolt of the younger Andronicus, in 1320, to his o^n abdication of 
<the empire. Could w'e suppose him fn*e from prepossessions in the 
retired meditations of the cloister, a story, in the scenes of which he 
was a principal actor, would be calculated to inspire the most lively 
interest. But it is hardly pol.sible not to harbour suspicions of bis 
candour and his truth. The work is eloquent, hut diffuse ; and 
perhaps too eloquent to he sincere. It is the apology, it lias been 
said,’ of the life of an ambitious statesman, not penetrating to’ the 
bottom of thing.?, and laying open real councils, cliaracters, and 
designs, but glancing lightly over the surface, and varnishing every 
transaction with his own praises and those of his friends. The mo- 
tives of these men, continues the same critic, are always pure ; their 
ends always legitimate ^ they conspire and rebel without any views 
of interest, and the violence which they inflict or suffer is celebrated 
as the spontaneous effect of reason and of virtue. The speeches, 
often prolix, and seldom interesting — which the historian puts 
into his owm mouth, or into that of others — may be deemed a 
copy of the ancient manner, but no pnxif of just taste, Nice- 
phorus Gregoras is chargeable with the same affectation; but 
where' this writer seems to have spoken fairly of Cantacuzenus, in 
abetting the designs of the younger Andronicus against the govern- 
ment of his grandfather, the holy recluse complains of the statement 
as a false and malicious represenfation of his conduct. Let it then 
be'admitted, after th^ most impartial enumeration, that the work of 
Cantacuzenus is covered with many blemishes ; still, when it is con- 
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sidored tlio production of & man who had worn the purple, who 
was horn in the highest circles of life, educated in dissipation, 
practis(‘d in intrigue, and inured to arms — a specimen of rarer 
talents will not easily be adduced ; while it stands a noble monu- 
ment of taste, ^ in the last decline of Grecian literature;- 

As I have again mentioned Nicephorus, it may h<> proper to 
observe, that his life seems to have been protracted to a late period, 
jind tenninfltod in troubles. Though a layman, he was no stranger to 
theological studies ; and the opinion which others expressed of his 
talents seems to have aggravated the feeling of vanity, and to have 
insj)ired a love tf disputation. His History^ from the taking of 
Constantinople by the Latins, in 1204, to the death of the younger 
Andronicus, in 1341, contains much interesting matter, interspersed 
with just reflections, diversified by foreign facts, and recommended 
by the efifusioiis of an affectionate regard for those who,se party he 
had espoused. But w(‘ have too often reason to reproach him with 
an inor(Jinate love of his own oratory, which breaks the continuity 
of the narrative, and tires by an inane prolixity. His other works, 
biblical, dogmatical, devotional, philosophical, poetical, and episto- 
lary, if drawn from the dust in w'hich most of them still repose, 
would fill many volumes on which the learned Fabricius, address- 
ing his reader, observes : “ I beseech you, peruse the whole list, 
however long. In it you may find some things pleasing by thefr 
subjects ; of #thers yo\i may lament the loss, and you may wish 
4that others were brought to light. You may not perhaps grieve 
that some have perished ; as to mj^elf, I have not unfrequentlv 
derived pleasure from the sight of such catalogues, when I observed, 
that my dielves wore not laden with such useless, if not pernicious 
lumber.”* 

Nicephorus mentions a singular controversy, in which Cantacu- 
zenus did not disdain, even when emperor, to take a part. This 
evinces how prone the Grecian mind was to indulge itself in meta- 
Iphysical subtleties. It was not amongst them a new fancy, that 
a celestial light was concealed in the deepest retirements of the soul, 
which might be discovered by meditation and keeping the eyes 
immoveably fixed on the middle region of the belly, and that thence 
an ineffable delight might be derived. If asked, what kind of light 
this was? they replied, that it was the glory of God, or that 
oelestial radiance whicli surrounded Christ during his transfigura- 
tion on Mount Thabor. Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, passing through 
Greece, and hearing of this mystic extravagance, treated it as 
a heresy, imposing on its abetters the opprobrious appellation of 
og^aXoi/zvxox, or Navelists^ but he, was opposed by Gregory Pajamas, 
a man of no mean talents, who, having spe|t many years in 4;ho 
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monastery of Mount Athos, was easily persuaded to espouse an 
opinion in w'hich he had been himself instructed, and which was 
peculiarly grateful to the monks of that place.^ The i Grecian mind 
was soon universally engaged ; and a synod w'as assembled on the 
subject at Constantinople, in which the younger Andronicus presided, 
which pronounced in favour of Palamas and the monks. Nicephorus 
laments, that he was prevented by indisposition from being present 
at this meeting, Barlaam, thus worsted, left Greece, a«d returned 
to Italy ; but the controversy was ndl closed, and other ' champions 
came forward. The dispute now turned upon the light seen on 
Mount Thabor, and on the nature and residence <?f the Deity. The 
followers of Palamas maintained, that the Supreme Being was en- 
circled by an eternal light, distinct from his essence, with a view of 
which the three disciples were favoured ; whilst the Barlaamites, on 
the contrary, affirmed that the properties of the Deity were not 
different from his nature or essence, and that no such light could be 
admitted. The court and the city continued to \)e involved. Other 
assemblies were therefore convened, the most remarkable 6f which 
was held in the year 1351, in which the theologian Cantacuzenus 
presided, when the Barlaamites received so fatal a blow, that they 
were forced to yield, and leave the victory to Palamas.-’ 

At this moment a civil war raged in the empire, but it could not 
check the war of words ; while the rising sun of every day might be 
said to witness the progress of the Ottoman arms, and some new 
member was severed from the sapless trunk. >Jice, and Nicomedia, 
with the whole province of Bithynij^ as far as the shores of the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont, had submitted ; and all the territory of 
Asia Minor soop acknowledged the Moslem yoke. The monuments 
of classical and Christian antiquity which had ornamented Ihe cities 
of Ephesus, Laodicea, Sardis, ana Pergamus, were trampled in the 
dust ; and that era of desolation opened, the fatal effects of which 
the traveller laments, as he moves over the ruins of cities which were 
once the scenes of splendour and festivity* Before the fourteenth 
century had completed half its course, parties of the same Turks 
were invited into Europe during the intestine quarrels of the throne; 
and in the reign of Cantacuzenus, Thrace beheld the establishment 
of a Turkish colony. When John Palaeologus, in 1355, found him- 
self sole master of the empire, it consisted only of a space of ground 
between the Propontis and the Euxine, of about fifty miles in length 
and thirty in breadth, with the city of Byzantium ! 

From this time no contemporary historian details the events of 
the remaining thirty-six years of Palaeologus, a period of hopeless 
disaster, during which we look in vain for any vestiges of science or 
learning, though some studies might probably he prosecuted in a 
nafton which w'as halltually studious. In the meantime, the Otto- 
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mans, under Amurath I. and then under his son, the sultan Bajazet, 
extended their European conquests ; the Byzantine throne was dis« 
graced by civil discord ; the capital was hemmed in by the vicinity 
of hostile armies ; and its final overthrow was postponed only by the 
opportune intervention of the mighty Tamerlane. 

iJut let me interpose a more ^easing subject. In the cells of a 
convent in Constantinople lived a recluse, named Maximus Planudes, 
a man of letters, and wdll versed in his own and in the Latin tongue.*'?^ 
In the former he uTote many*tracts on religious and miscellaneous 
subjects ; and he translated from the Latin the Cmntnentaries of 
Caesar, the ConsollMion of Boethius, and some treatises of St. Augus- 
tin. I remarked, that, from the residence of the Latins in the East, 
their language was likely to be diffused, and their more ancient pro- 
ductions, ecclesiastical and profane, gradually to command the 
attention of scholars. But other works, beside those of a‘ graver 
cast, found an admirer in Planudes. lie translated the Metamor- 
phoses (jf Ovid into Greek prose ; and we may be allowed to think, 
that the more sombre musings of the cloister would be sometimes 
interrupted by the playful effusions of the Roman poet. The trans- 
lator, it is plain, could not be a gloomy monk ; and we have a fur- 
ther proof of his temper, in the compilation of another work. This 
was entitled, Anthoh^a^ or a Collection of Epigrams and other short 
fugitive pieces. • 

Of these Jimvers of the Grecian muse there had been prior conce- 
ptions ; and some, as those of Meleager and Philip of Thessalonica, of 
a very ancient date. To them, abofit the time of Justinian, suc- 
ceeded Agathias, a citizen of Constantinople, who was followed, but 
aftjgr a l<ing interval, by Maximus Planudes. These various collec- 
tions, or garlands of flowers, are extant ; from which the curious 
critic, as from more voluminous productions, has been enabled to 
pronounce on the more or less classical taste and character of the 
age by which they were produced. Simplicity and purity of diction, 
Combined with elegance, are conspicuous in Meleager and^ in Philip 
— ^tlie last of whom was coeval with Augustus Csesar .-—there is 
more labour, more conceit, more pomp of expression in Agathias ; 
and equal, or perhaps more blemishes, in Planudes ; but associated 
with a reserve which does him honour, and with a cautious rejection 
of w'hat was immoral and obscene. Of him, however, it has rather 
severely been remarked, that he raked together the loose miscellanies 
and scattered fragments of his time, not aware that, by his exertions, 
he was bequeathing and perpetuating to succeeding ages the figure 
of his country, enfeebled, helpless, exhausted, and nearly sunk into 
dotage. Still it is in the selec^on alone, unless when their own 
muse speaks, that such writers may be censured, ^e age must 
answer for the style ; but they who are acquainted with the CSreek 
Anthologies will, I think, admit that they furnished exquisite beau- 
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ties in every age.^ They relate, besides, to subjects that will be 
interesting as long as youth and g^ety delight ; as long as wine and 
flowers and beauty captivate, or the contrary ideas of old age and 
death, of sickness, banishment, neglected love, or forsaken friendship, 
can excite a pleasing sorrow, or impress a tender melancholy. 

On the death of Palaiologus in 1391, his son Manuel w'as in pos- 
session of the throne, a prince whose filial piety is recorded, and 
?,whose name also is on the list of authors, on* account of l^ome small, 
tracts which remain, one of which, addressed to his son, treats of the 
“ Study of the polite Arts.’' -* This son was John Palaeoloj^s, who 
succeeded to his father in 1425, of whom, and of his immediate pre- 
decessors, it has been feelingly remarked, that the histories of their 
lives are like the words of dying men, interrupted and imperfect, as 
if they sympathised with the condition of their agonising country. 

In the preceding centuries, w'hen danger threatened the empire, 
it had been a favourite measure w'ith its rulers to propose terms of 
union with the Roman church ; the prelude to which they ^ regu- 
larly proposed should be the succour of a powerful array. The 
friendly or hostile aspect, therefore, of the Greek emperors towards 
the pope and the Latins might, it has been ingeniously obsened, be 
considered as the thermometer of their prosperity or distress. Within 
the last hundred years, the younger Andronicus and^Cantacuzenus 
had in vain entered into a negotiation on this subject : John Palaeo- 
logus had first entered into a secret treaty ; and when that was 
inefficient, he himself visited the Roman court, as a suppliant, 
pledged himself to the belief its doctrines, implored aid against 
the common enemy of the Christian name, and returned without 
effecting the objwt of his journey. Thirty years after his return, 
his son Manuel solicited the Latin powers, and passed also in per- 
son into Italy, into France^ and England, everywhere honoured, 
mtied, and praised, when, shaping his course back through Germany, 
he reached his capital with the conviction of experience, that the 
European kingdoms were as little disposed as, from circumstances, 
they were able, effectually to contribute to his relief. In these suc- 
cessive measures— -in all of which the point of ecclesiastical imion 
had apparently some share — there was no sincerity on the side of 
the court and church of Constantinople. 

But when John Palaeokigus, the second of the name, succeeded to 
the throne in 1425, he listened, it should seem, with some sincerity, 
to th^ proposal of meeting the pope in a general council, and of 
terminating the long agitated question. If effectual succours could 
not now be obtained from the West, it was evident that the throne 
of Byzantium must fall. A negotiation was opened ; the fathers, 
who were assembled at Basil, and who had quarrelled with Eugenius 
IV.,*'styling themselves the representatives and judges of the catholic 
church, pressed Palacologus to join their meeting. On his side, 


> See Bib. G. iii. 28. ii. 


* Bib. G. V. 45. x. 
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Eugenius was not less active, and his invitation and offers were con- 
veyed in language more conciliatory and respectful. The emperor 
hesitated, but finally took his resolution, and embarked on board the 
Komaii gaUies with a numerous retinue. He was accompanied by 
Joseph, the Byzantine patriarch, with his proper officers; — twenty- 
one prelates of the first rank, of whom some represented the bishops 
of other sees, and three, also, were vicars of the patriarchal chairs of 
.Jerusalem^^Alejcandria, and Antioch ; monks and men of learning, 
who held various offices aboutfthe person of the emperor or in the 
church, who were designed to display the sanctity and the science of 
that church and o£ their country. 

What was the precise number of persons convened for this solemn 
occasion, does not appear ; but from the names of many that are 
recorded, and from the conviction felt by the Greeks that they should 
bo greatly out-numbered in a Latin assembly, we may conclude that 
they would be careful, as far as their attendance could be procured, 
not to omit any whose talents or attainments might ensure, if not a 
final vi^^ory, at least some temporary triumph to their cause. We 
may then safely affirm, that the lioman gallies were freighted with 
the living literature of Greece. 

Those gallies first anchored at Venice, and thence the strangers 
proceeded to i'errara, where the pontiff was, and where, af‘ter a 
delay of six months, the council w'as opened in the month of Octohqr, 
1438. , 

• Four principal «]uestions had been agitated between the two 
churches : 1. I'he use of leavened oi*unleavened bread in the sacri- 
fice of the altar. 2. The nature of purgatory. 3. The procession 
of the hjoly Spirit, and the addition of the Latins^ to the creed, of 
the words 4. The supremacy of the Roman bishop. The 

two last points wore deemed the most important ; and though the 
Greeks had for a long time been little inclined to admit the absolute 
primacy of the Roman see, it was on the points of the third article 
*that the minds of the Eastern churches were more immoveably fixed. 
Ten champions on each side were chosen to manajre the debates ; 
and in the various conferences and discussions which ensued, it is 
not easy to decide by whom the greatest acuteness, address, learning, 
pr eloquence was displayed. Bessarion, the metropolitan of Nice, 
and Mark of Ephesus, were the principal Greek speakers ; the first, 
•deeply versed in ecclesiastical science, and powerfully impressive, 
hilt conciliating and ever master of himself : the latter, equal, per- 
haps, in learning, but froward, untractable, contentious, and skilled 
in the management of ofiensive war.‘ After sixteen sessions, many 
of which were passed 'in warm debates, in which little advance 
towards pacification was made,* the synod was translated to Flo- 
rence. • # 

. Here, in the first session, John Palaeologus entered into some 


' Hchoell, i. 330 ; ii. 231. 
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discussion with the celebrated Homan cardinal, Julian Caeserini ; 
after which the debates on the procession of the IMvine Spirit were 
resumed, and continued with much vehemence. But was concord 
to arise from litigation ? The subject was exhausted ; the resources 
only of the comlmtants in attack or defence were inexhaustible, and 
the return of the bishops to their churches and of the emperor to 
his capital would no longer be delayed. “ We will dispute no 
lon^r,” observed the Greeks, in a deputation to their adversaries ; 
“ disputation generates only strife abundant answers are ever 
ready to what we advance, and while we listen to you, we perceive 
that there can be no end of speaking. Let some other moans of 
union be devised.^" In an elaborate and impressive address to his 
brethren, Bessarion of Nice urged the necessity of union, if they 
would rescue themselves, their religion, and their country, from 
inevitable ruin. Other conferences w'ere held, professions of faith 
were presented and mutually rejected ; but no expedient which was 
devised proved successful, when the emperor, impatient of further 
delay, proposed that they should come to a peremptory aecision. 
The Greeks severally gave their opinions, which, as usual, were 
not unanimous; but they finally agreed, with the exceptions of 
Mark of Ephesus and Sophronius of Anchiala, that the doctrine c»f 
the Latins on the procession of the Divine Spirit might be admitted, 
and the union established. 

In this stage of the business Palseologus judged it prudent not to 
lose the favourable moment, and to treat with his holiness on the 
measure of granting succoutv A negotiation was opened, and 
Eugenius agreed, that — 1. the pope should furnish the Ureeks with 
ships and bear the expenses of their return ; 2, that he should an- 
nually maintain three hundred soldiers and two gallies to guard the 
city of Constantinople ; 3, that the gallies which conveyed pilgrims 
to Jerusalem should sail to Constantinople ; 4, that when the 
emperor had occasion for twenty gallies for six months, or of ten for 
a year, the Roman bishop should supply them ; 5, if land forces 
were wanted, that the latter should earnestly solicit the Christian 
princes to march to the relief of Byzantium. 

The great point of controversy was settled ; but some difficulties 
remained, of which the principal was the question of the Homan 

? riniacy. On this, however, they finally agreed ; and the Act of 
Inion being committed to wanting, it was signed on the 5th of July, 
1439} by the emperor, the Greeks, and by the Latin members. Mark 
of Ephesus alone remained unshaken.' 

If the calculations of Palseologus on the success of the union were 
very sanguine, he must have been miserably disappointed when the 
Venetian gallies, on board of which he and his Greek prelates 
reitemed, touched the Byzantine shore. Murmurs and dissatisfac- 
tion were everywhere perceived; the subscribers were treated as 

* See the Acts of the Floreutiue Sy aod. Con. Geu. viii. 
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men who had sacrificed their conscience and the honour of their 
ancient faith to the lure of worldly interest ; and it soon appeared 
that even that was a baseless fabric, as few among them had the 
resolution to justify their own work or to defend the principles of 
the union. Mark of Ephesus alone was received as the champion of 
orthodoxy ; and it was not long, though the emperor stood nrm to 
the union, before the greater part of the unionists withdrew their 
pames fro^the act, and with an increased zeal abetted the former 
schism. Suih was the state ofithings when Palaeologus died, in the 
year 1448, leaving the vain shadow of an empire, but the sad reality 
of peril and of car® to his brother Constantine. 

I have briefly stated the leading incidents of this transaction 
because it was intimately connected with the interests of letters, and 
because, as I observed, whoever at the time among the Greeks possessed 
the reputation of learning was selected to attend the deputation. The 
talents which the speakers displayed wore 'certainly eminent, and their 
cause in some points was tenable ; but the determination of the em- 
peror to^flect the union from motives of the most urgent policy, the 
despondency of the Greeks when they thought of their falling country, 
the defection of the learned Bessarion when his aid was most wanted, 
and the acute reasoning of the adverse party, whom the long esta- 
blished discipline of their sch(»ols had rendered adepts in the art of 
disputation, ensured to the Latins, from the first opening of the 
synod, a certainty of victory. 

• 1 have already spoken of Bessarion, w ho remained behind or soon 
returned to Italy. Amongst the othd^s, the most si^al were Mark 
of Ephesus, who has l>een sufficiently noticed ; the Kussian metro- 
politan Isidore, w'ho, with Bessarion, went over to the Latins ; Gre- 
gorias Mmissenus, the confessor of Palaeologus, and a great promoter 
of the union ; Georgius Scholarius, called also Gennadius, a man 
who was esteemed by some as “ the most learned of the Greeks 
Georgius Gemistus," a Platonic philosopher, in the sjmod opposed to 
Latin scholastics, and of whom even Bessarion said, “ tliat 
he was an honour to his country, and would continue to be its 
ornament Sylvester Syropulus, the chief attendant on the Byzan- 
tine patriarch, who strenuously defended the cause of his church, 
but was prevailed upon to sign the union, and w'ho afterwards com- 
piled the History of the Council.* 

• , As these men were really famed for learning, though they might 
give way to the Latins on the particular points in dispute, and as 
their stay in Italy was little short of tw^o years, the incident would 
naturally tend to diffuse a more general knowledge of the Greek 
language, and to recommfend the attainments of the strangers to imi- 
tation. We know that the mind of the Italians had already been 
carefully prepared, and that curiosity was everywhere alive, 'f he 

1 See Bib. G. v. 43, x. * Ibid. 739. 

3 See, Hist. Literat. xv. ; Syn. Florent. Con. viii. 
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friend to Christian peace may therefore lament, that the Iruits of the 
Florentine union were so transient ; hut a friend to letters, when he 
contemplates the benefits which were derived from the synod in the 
reviving state of intellectual curiosity in the West, will rejoice that it 
was held. 

After the departure of the Greeks, Eugenius had not been un- 
mindful of his engagements, and a crusade was formed against the 
Turks, which, after some success, was calamitously teri/iinutcd by 
the battle of Warna. In 1451, Mah6met 11., the son of the second 
Amurath, ascended the Ottoman throne ; in 1453, Coiist^mtinople 
was besieged ; and, after fifty -three days, was tak«^n by storm on the 
29th of May, the emperor Constantine Imving fallen in the breach. 
In the devastation which ensued we cannot but deplore, amiiist other 
losses, the destruction of many monuments of art, and the dispersion 
of libraries. One hundred and twenty thousand manuscripts are said 
to have disappeared ; but of the classic treasures of Greece an inesti- 
mable portion had already been deposited in Italy, and the art of 
printing had been invented. On the evening of the day of the cap- 
ture, the sultan entered the imperial city in triumph ; viewed its 
still remaining monuments, and proceedecl to establish the forms of a 
new government, and the rites of the Moslem worship. 

Three Greek historians, who have recorded the more recent events 
of the empire, Michael Ducas,* Laonicus Chalcocondyles, and Geor- 
gius Fhranea,- survived its fall. Of Ducas we knowtlittie till after 
the ruin of his country, when he withdrew to the island of Lesbos^i 
and there served its prince, Vvho was a Christian tributary of the 
Turkish sultan. His Byzantine History begins with the year 1341, 
and comes dowp to 1462, when Lesbos also was captured byj;he 
Turks.® The work of Chalcocondyles comprises, in ten books, *the 
Greek and Turkish history from 1300 to 1463. He was an Athe- 
nian ; but nothing is knowm of his life and character.* From his 
early youth Phranea was employed in the service of the state and 
palace. His legations were numerous, his military (commands cons- 
picuous ; and he was in the highest favour with his last master, 
Constantine, when, after his death, which he witnessed, and the fall 
of the imperial city, he was carried into captivity and sold as a ‘slave. 
On the recovery of his liberty he joined the despot of Peloponnesi:^^, 
Thomas, the brother of Constantine, whom he served, till that country 
also was subdued. He then bade a last farewell to Greece, revisited 
many cities of Italy, and finally rested in the island of Corcyra, 
where he took the monastic habit, and wrote his History. It relates, 
in four books, from 1260 to 1477, the events of the Byzantine state, 
to the melancholy catastrophe of which he was an eye witness.* 

*'**Schoell, i. 280., calls him John Ducas. * See Schoell, i- 250. 

® See Hist. Liter, xv. ; also Bib. G. v. 5, vi. 

* Bib. G. ibid. Schoell, i. 281, cidls him Phranzes, or Phrauzti. 

* See Bib. G. v. 5, vi. 
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But though Greece, or rather its capital, Byzantium, could to its 
latest period boast of literature and of learned men, had not its lan- 
guage been signally corrupted by the innovating hand of time, and 
the operations of war and commerce ? It is agreed that many words 
of foreign origin had been admitted into the national dialect, but 
that a purer idiom was spoken in the court, and taught in the schools. 
A learned Italian, who had long resided at Constantinople, described 
the state oi'*its language about thirty years before the conquest of 
the Turks. “ The vulgar speccn,” says he, “ has been depraved by 
the people, and infected by the arrivals of strangers and merchants, 
who daily flock to* the city and mingle with its inhabitants. It is 
from the disciples of such a school that the Latins received the trans- 
lations of Plato and Aristotle ; so obscure in sense, and so vapid in 
spirit. But the Greeks who have escaped this contagion, and wdiom 
we ourselves both follow and imitate, even now in familiar discourse 
speak the tongues of Aristophanes and Euripides, of the historians, 
orators, |.nd philosophers of Athens, and the style of their wTitings 
is stiJl more elaborate and correct. The persons who, by their birth 
and oflices, are attached to the court, retain the ancient dignity and 
elegance of speech ; and above all the women of quality, who, wholly 
excluded from all intercemrse with strangers, preserved, without 
alloy, the genuitie and pure idiom of their fathers.” 

There may b(5 some exaggeration in this statement of the Italiatl 
wTiter ; hut it^is rcjinarkable that Cicero, in speaking of the women 
of rank in the polished days of the jjjoman commonwealth, praises 
the purity of their language, which was not tainted by any vicious 
novelty, and accounts for it almost in the same words. “ Women,” 
he ^bserwis, “ more easily retain the genuine graces of languap^e, 
because, unused to a variety of sounds, they quit not those which 
they first acquired. “When I hear the ancient Laelia speak, I seem 
to listen to the accents of Plautus or Noevius ; so chaste, so simple 
are the tones of her voice, free from affectation and even from imita- 
tion. Thus, I say, her father spoke, and her more ancient progeni- 
tors.” In another work, he mentions, with the same applause, the 
names of other illustrious Homan ladies.^ 

Among the Greeks, besides a numerous and opulent clergy, 
neither the monks in their retirement, nor the princes on the throne 
with their' ministers, had ceased to cultivate letters, and the schools 
of philosophy and eloquence continued to be frequented. These 
were fortunate circumstances ; but it was still more fortunate that 
Greece, with her schools and libraries, and treasures of living learn- 
ing, was not overwhelmed by the Turkish arms, till all the realms of 
Europe were prepared to aftord them an asylum, and to profit bv the 
circumstances which occasioned their dispersion. 

* JDe Ornt. iii. 40; De Claris Oral. Jill. 
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A general view — The Saracens establish themselves in Africa and Spain — 
They encourage letters — Their grammar — Eloquence — Poetry — Philo* 
logy Lexicographers — Plulosophy — Ethics and asceticism' — Medi- 

cine — Natural Historj’ — Mathematics — Geography — History — The fall 
of Granada, the last Moorish settlement — And of the Caliphate — The 
three Arabian historians— "Conclusion. 

As the sketch which 1 shall now attempt to give of Arabian litera- 
ture is, in its commencement, contemporary with the most forlorn 
era of which I have treated in Ahe preceding work, particularly under 
the Lombard government in Italy, I must request that the reader 
will kindly look back to that portion of my history. 

When we consider the desolating policy which inspired' the prans 
of the followers of Mahomet, and the fanaticism by which they were 
achieved, the last wonder to be expected was, the cultivation of 
learning and the gentle arts of peace. One hundred years after the 
flight of the prophet from Mecca to Medina, which was in 622, and 
is the first year of the Hegira, the arms and dominions of his suc- 
cessors extended from India to the Atlantic ocean, over the various 
and distant provinces, which may be comprised under thf*. general 
names of Persia, Syria, Egypt, AMca, and Spain. 

In the earliest accounts of the Arabias, the native inhabitants afe 
said to have possessed a taste for letters, considered as restricted 
principally to eloquence and poetry ; and great praise is bestowed 
upon" the force and the harmony of their lan^age : but when we are 
told that they had fourscore words to signity honey, two hundred a 
serpent, five hundred a /ioa,* a thousand a sword, and to illustrate 

Grangeret de la Grange, a learned Orientalist, informs me that in 
Arabic there are in reality but two words to express a lion, but the Arabians 
make use of infinite paraphrases. For instance, instead of either of the two 
words in question, they would say ; //te father of severity, a term implying 
the terrible aspect of the animal. 
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each of which whole treatises were compiled, I must be allowed to 
withhold my assent from the philological prodigy. When a lan- 
guage is perplexed by synonymous w'ords, these are known to ^ve 
arisen from an intercourse with other nations, caused by conqftest 
or by commerce ; but it is said that the Arabians were never subju- 
gated, and they lived in a state of independent seclusion. Whence 
then could so stupendous a multiplication of superfluous words have 
proceeded ; *and at a time when their compositions were committed 
to the repository of memory, rather than of books ? 

Their poets, as was primarily the case among all nations, were 
their historians, wjiose verses recorded the distinction of descents, 
of which the Arabians were proud, the rights of families, and the 
memory of great exploits. But even in poetry, the freeborn spirit 
of the Arabians would not be shackled by many rules ; and tneir 
eloquence has lieen compared to loose gems, brilliant, hut not im- 
proved by artificial combination ; or less elegantly, to “ sand with- 
out lime.” It was not by a discourse methodically arranged, as 
among the Greeks and liomans, but by the fulness of insulated 
periods, the harmony of expression, and the acuteness of proverbial 
sayings, that the Arabian orator aimed to rouse his hearers.* 

Though educated in the purest dialect of the Arabian language, 
Mahomet is said to have been illiterate, and not even to have been 
able to read. “ As to acquired learning,” observes Sale, “ it is coi^- 
fessed, that h^ had none at all, having had no other education than 
;kvhat was customary in his tribe, w^ho neglected, and perhaps 
despised, what w'e call literature ; eateeming no language in com- 
parison with their own, their skill in which tliey gained b;f use and 
not by books, and contenting themselves with improving their 
pritate experience by committing to memory such passages of their 
ports as they judged might be of use to them in life.” From 
Mahomet, therefore, learning, even in its lowest branches, could 
look for no encouragement; and when w'e follow him and his 
immediate successors through the progress of their mighty achieve- 
ments, we tremble lest the monuments of past ages perishing in 
the general wreck of nations, the rhapsodies of the Koran should 
alone 84Hfvive. “ As to the books, of which you have made mention,” 
replied Omar, the second caliph, w'hen consulted by his general 
Amrou about the Alexandrian library, if there be in them what 
accords with the book of Gtxi (meaning the Koran), there is without 
fhem all that is sufficient : if there be any thing in them repugnant 
to that book, w^e in no respect want them. Command them to be all 
destroyed.”'-* This fact, which is not recorded by the historians 
nearest to the times, may, not be untrue ; but it is not less certain, 
that the triumph of their faith by toms, rather than the preservation 

Sale’s Preliminary Discourse to his Translation of the Koran. 

2 Ahulphwagius Dynast. 114; Oxon. 106U. 1 shall speak of him hereafter. 
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or the dissemination of liberal knowledge, was the object of 
Moslem ambition. 

Arabians l)egan ill; but they began as other nations had 
for it is only when success has ensured securit}", and empire 
is established, that the mind begins to think of letters in the serenity 
of repose, and to seek for satisfaction and for feme in other occupa- 
tions than those of arms. It may be said, that the Arabian character 
had been suspended : that it returned to its native habito^ when time 
and prosperity chilled the ardour or- relaxed the energies of fanati- 
cism, and bigotry gave way to the suggestions of a laudable 
curiosity. 

Under the reign of the caliphs of the liouse of the Ommyiali, 
who, during ninety rears, resided at Damascus, the studies of the 
Moslems were con^ned to the interpretation of the Koran, and 
to the eloquence and poetry of their native tonpfue, which was 
generally diffused through trie vast extent of all their conquests. 
Indeed, the caliph Walid J. prohibited the use of the Greek lan- 
guage, and ordered the Arabic to be substituted in its place, But 
on the accession of the Abbassides to the caliphate in 750, Alinan- 
2 or, the second of the dynasty, removed the seat of empire to 
Dagdad, the foundations of w’hicri he laid on the banks of the Tigris, 
where it soon became the most splendid city of the East. The 
simplicity of the first caliphs was now succeeded by the magnificence 
dSF the Persian court ; and Almanzor, who had personally cultivated 
science, professed himself the lover of letters and of learned men., 
He offered rewards to such as^^liouldi produce translations of Greek 
authors on the subjects which were most adapted to the taste of his 
countrymen — ^philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, and medicine — 
by which meanS he hoped to enrich his native literatuffc, antf to 
excite the attention oi his subjects to higher attainments. The 
successors of Almanzor pursued the same track. Their ambassadors 
at Constantinople, and their agents in other parts, collected the 
volumes of Grecian learning, which were translated by the most 
skilful interpreters. Men of genius were exhorted to pursue them 
with assiduity ; and the vicars themselves of the prophet were some- 
times seen to assist with pleasure at the conversations of thei^*^amed. 
Then it was, in the lofty language of Eastern eloquence, that men 
of science were denominated ‘‘ luminaries that dispel darkness ; lords 
of human kind ; of whom, when the ^world becomes destitute, 1$ 
again sinks into barbarism.’’^ 

When the son of Mesuach, a young Nestorian Christian, retiring 
from his own country, first entered Bagdad, it is related^ that he 
appeared to have discovered a new world. He saw that the follow- 
ers of Christ and of Mahomet were there engaged in the pursuit ot 
the., liberal arts. Here then he remained, applying himself tc 

1 Abulpbar. Dynast. 1(»0. 

* Leo Afric, de viris lllust. ap. Arab. Bib. G. vi. 9, xiii. 
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medicine, philosophy, and astronomy. His acquirements became 
great, and his knowledge of languages extensive ; whence, himself 
being a treasure of learning, he was chosen to attend on prjnoe 
Ahnamon, the son of the caliph Heron-al-Raschid, and to accompany 
him on an important embassy. But the great deference which was 
shown to him displeased the caliph. have you this Christian,'* 

he said to his son, “ so constantly about your person ?” — “ I keep 
him as an artist,” replied Almamon, “ and not as the director of my 
‘conscience*; and your highnesa is aware how much the Jews and 
Christians art* necessarily employed in your states.” Another 
instructor of Almqjnon w^as the Fersian Kessai, who, one day calling 
on the prince, when he w’as at table with his friends, was not 
admitted, but received from him the following lines : “ There is a 
season for study, and a season for amusement : the present hour 
belongs to friendship and the joys of the table.” — Kessai on the back 
of the same leaf wrote, “Were you well apprised of the excellence 
of learning, you would prefer the pleasure which it can give, to 
what yfui now enjoy ; and did you know who waits at yoiir door, 
you would r'lse, and coming, on your knees thank Heaven for the 
favour which it shows you.” The prince rose, and attended on his 
master.' 

(Jn the accession of Almamon to the caliphate in 813, anxious as 
he was himself to acquire, knowledge, and to instil the same desi|^e 
into the public mind, he invited learned men from all nations to his 
,cimrt, whatever iniglit lie their religion ; and collecting from them 
the names of the most celebrated authors, and the titles of the works 
•w’hich they laid published in the Greek, the Syriac, and Persian 
languages, he directed journeys to be undertaken, and volumes to be 
pirt'chasdH. The number of these, says the historian, was immense. 
The next point was, to select W'hat was deemed most valuable under 
each head of scienee, and to proceed to the business of translation. 
The son of Mesuach presided over this iraj^ortant work, when, it is 
«aid, that among many others, the volumes of Galen on Medicine, 
and all the treatises of Aristotle, were translated into Arabic. Thus 
enriched, as it seemed to them, with the best stores of Grecian 
learnii^ they committed the residue to the flames, as useless, or 
perhaps as dangerous to the Moslem faith. Indeed, as the austere 
Cato once feared the contagion of Grecian eloquence, the sages of 
the law looked with jealousy upon the introduction amongst them of 
philosophy and other speculative studies, to which their caliph was 
peculiarly addicted. And his friendship for Mesuach also gave 
offence to them when he observed : “ Surely, as I entrust to him the 
care of ray body, wherein dwells the immortal part of me, I may 
well commit to him the superintendence over words and writings, 
in many of which neither his faith nor mine has any concern.” • It 
was in the capacity of physicians that many Christians continued 
to be employed in the court of Bagdad. 

* Djllerbelot, Bib. Orient, art. Kessai. 
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Almamon reigned twenty years. He was the ^eatest prince of 
a dyxuisty w^hich was celebrated for great men, and is represented to 
us as possessing, besides the virtues of a king and the talents of a 
warnor, the more pleasing endowments of generosity and gentleness, 
which were embellished by literary taste. When, in terms highly 
courteous and flattering, he applied to the court of Byzantium, say- 
ing, that could the cares of government have allowed it, he would 
have waited in person on the emperor, he received the ntde answer : 
“ That the sciences which had reflected glftry on the Rdman name 
should not be communicated to barbarians.” 

But the splendour of the caliphate soon began, to decline ; and it 
is related ‘ that Iladhi, who reigned early in the tenth century, w'as 
“ the last who harangued the people from the pulpit ; who passed 
the cheerful hours of leisure with men of learning and taste ; whose 
expenses, revenues, and treasures, whose table or magnificence had 
any resemblance to those of the ancient caliphs.” But the unwieldy 
weight and cumbrous magnitude of the empire were the principal 
causes of its ruin. Extensive powders were necessarily delegated to 
the distant emirs or governors, and when they had armievS and 
treasures at their command, these soon became the instruments of 
ambition. We then behold the rise of independent monarchies. 
But if by these revolts the caliphate was divided and weakened by 
division, it is probable that ruin was by this means averted from the 
rlmaining kingdoms of the Christian world, which seemed to be 
threatened by the union of such a mighty power. , 

While the Arabian mind, by the m€*ans which I have mentioned, 
and principally through the course of the ninth century, w'as expanded 
and enriched by the treasures of tireetje, the reader will recollect 
what was the state of things in the West when Charlemagne \fas 
dc^ad, and all the hopes which his labours had excited of the return 
of better days were extinguished. 

The various revolts which dismembered the Moslem empire form 
the principabsubject of the annals of the Saracens; but I shall notice* 
as connected with letters those only of Africa and Spain.® 

By Amrou, the general (»f Omar, Egypt had been completely 
subdued in 641, and within a few years was begun the conquest of 
Africa from the Nile to the Atlantic ocean. The usual tide of 
success attended the arms of Abdallah, and after the establishment 
of the house of Ommiyah, Akbah, the general of the caliph Moa-^ 
wiyah, we are told, pursued his career of victory till it was checked* 
by the “waves of the boundless ocean. Before the close of the century 
the conquest of Africa was complete, when Spain was invaded from 
its shores, and about the year 713 reduced to a Moslem province. 

, This province, however, was tlBe theatre of the first successful 

1 Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem. 261. 

2 M. Cordonne published in Paris, in a Histoirc de TAfriqtte it de 

IBspagne sous la domination des Arahis. 
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revolt agaixHit the ca%b«(« |ii the firoscriptSon 
abont the year 750, a roval yodth of the iMune of Abdalmb^j^^K 
escaped* He wanderea ttom banks of the Boph^i^ 
vallies of Mount Atlas, wSs invited into Spain by the ^enda to|lw 
fallen ^unily, landed on the coast of Andalusia, an^ a 
straggle, establislied the throne of Cordova, ip the year 7$$, 

Tli« eicample of Spain seems to have enconragea many similar 
of rebellion* In 812 the great revolution oommenc^ in Ai^N^ 
vv'hich finally terminated in thft establishment of two Independ^ 
sovereignties in the Fatimite dynasty, the seats of which were at 
Cairo in Egypt, and at Fez on me shores of the Western Ocean. 

We have keen the encouragement which was given tO letters 
Almamon at Bagdad, which was sometimes imitated by his successors 
of the same line, and extended to many other cities* The same 
conduct calls for our admiration in their rivals, the Fatimites of 
Africa and the Ommiades of Spain. They became the patrons 
of learning, and their example, couununicating a general spirit of 
emulation, diffused a taste for letters, whilst rewards and stipends 
allured the learned to their courts, and operated as a powerfittl 
stimulus to intellectual exertion. If Bagdad could hoist of its 
richly endowed colle^ in which instruction was fyeely commum- 
cated, and of its^rofusion of volumes, collected from every region by 
the curiosity of the studious and the vanity of the rich, the saxn# 
splendid distiliction was possessed by Ca&o and Cordova. The 
royal library of the Fatimites is said to have consisted Qf one hundred 
thousand manuscripts, and the coUedfcion of Spain was muf^ 
abundant. Cordova with the a^acent towns c« Malaga, Almerm, 
and Murc^ gave Hrth to many ^itexh^ and it is re|at^ ihat above 

seventy public libraries were opened in the cities of Andalusia.' 

But it is now proper to be more particular. . 

I have before me an interesting work on the literature of tba 
Saracens during the most splendid era of their government; and 
though its contents under many heads may principally regard Spain, 
they will be found adequately to represent the general standard of 
learning in its full extent and character, whether at Cordova or Fea, 
at CairMr at Bagdad.^ In these seats of empire, though so widely 

% . / 4 

' I have copied this short statement fh>m Mr. Gibbon, fob hatibg 
‘previously consulted the authorities ivhieh he qnoles : Bib. Ara|. BShpii 
Leo Afric. ; B’Herbelot, Bib. Orient. 

* deferring to this work (vol. v. 381), Mr. Gibbon says, « I sin b«]^T 
, possess a splendid and interesting work, whieh has been djstiibintedeh|.|:ht 
presents by the court of MaUrid : J^ibliotfieca 

rialensis^ opera et studio Michaelis Casiri, Syro-Marmita ^ 

FoHot Tomus prior t 1760. Throws posterior, 1770. The execution of ftkt 
work does honour to the Spanish press : the MSS. to the number of 1851, 
are judiciously classed by the editor, and his oopiouv extracts, throw aei 
light on the Mahometan literature and history of Spaih* These reties i 
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acffanubed, the same language waa 8pokel:^ and the same taste seemed 
to ij^vidi. It is indeed propel- to add that the works to which I 
now allude^ and on the stj^le and contents of which our judgment 
must be formed, many of them not the peculiar offspring of the 
Spanish sohooK Let me^ however, profess my ignorance of* the 
oriental tongues, and my gratitude therefore to the I<?arned inter- 
]^ters who have transfased their f^irit into the languages most 
oommon in Europe. And if, when these versions ar^^said to ho 
most faithful, we feel not that glow c#f adnuratiun which is expre.s&e<l 
by the adepts in the original idioms, the cause may be principally 
ascribed to the diversity of eastern manners and t*) the extravagance 
of easteni imagery. It* the more temperate climate of* Spain have 
rendered this less glaring, and intercourse with its Christian natives 
have effected other clunges, still, while the language remained un- 
altered, the primitive models must have left a permanent impression. 

It must at the same time be admitted that the Arabian volumes 
]Kissess much which to our ajiprehension could only have a local 
value and a temporary interest. But on many of our efivn pro- 
ductions they surely would be authorised to pass tlie same judgment. 
And while we freely censure their partial histories, theii* codes and 
commentaries on the law of their prophet, th#r endless interpreta- 
tions of the Koran, and the whole mass of polemics, mystics, 
scholastics, and moralists, we should not refuse the same liberty to 
an Arabian critic, who, admitted to turn over the v/dumes which 
crowd our libraries, would soon discover ample grounds for just re^ 
crimination. Two things ar^ remarkable — that they should have 
written so much, and that so much should Iiave been preserved, when 
we consider that, equal exertictos wire not made in Greece or Rome 
in any former period, and that such shameful negligence as I Have 
often lamented disgraced the conduct of their descendants. But if 
the Arabians wrote much, it follows that they also read, or in other 
words, that they were a literary people. 

Before the times of Mahomet, the Arabians or Saracens — for th^ 
words with us are synonymous, whatever may have been the origin 
of the latter — possessing a natural flow of eloquence, were little 
acquainted with the rules of grammar. But in an early ^is iod of 
their conquests, an apprehension having arisen that a commixture of 
so many nations would vitiate the purity of their tongue, it became 
an cd^ect of solicitude to prevent this effect, and for thw purpose • 
learnedjjinen were directed to institute rules, and academies w ere 
founded w^ith the same view. The names of not less than thirty early 
grammafrians are extant, among whom great difference of opinion 

now seenre ; bnt the task had heeu supinely delayed, till, in the year 1671, 
a fire consumed the greatest part- of the Escurial lil^ary, rich in the spoils 
of Grenatla and Morocco.’' A copy of tiiis work, kindly entrusted to me by 
the earl of Malmesbury, to whom it was presented by his Catholic nuyesty, 
is now in my possession. 
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prevailed, and commentaries in many volumes, and of an endless 
prolixity, continued to be published. Among these commentators 
not a few Spaniards. Grammar, even to an Ariibian mind, 
could afiV^rd subjects for poetical composition ; and Ebn » Malek, a 
native of Spain, celebrated for his universal knowledge, and who 
lived in the thirteenth century, has left behind him more than forty 
works on language, of which five are called poetical. When I spei 
of language*! must bo understood to mean tl\at of Arabia ; for the 
Saracons, proud in the riches V their native speech, disdained the 
study of any foreign tongue, and were satisfied that translation 
should open tlic trftisurcs of Greece to their inspection. 

The two hundred and one works on grammar, which the Escurial 
library alone has preserved, sufficiently attest the scrupulous care 
with which purity of the Arabic language was protected ; Its 
rules of pronunciation and syntax explained ; its elegancies marked, 
and its obscurities elucidated. Even the accuracy and elegance of 
trauscri|gtioii which is visible in many copies, so late as the sixteenth 
century of oiir era, must he viewed as a continued proof of sedulous 
industry. AVorks of real philological science proceeded from all the 
schools of the Arabkm professoi\s, and men of talents employed 
themselves in unravWing the intricacies of j^ammar : wdule no 
standard of laT%uage could be found in Christian Europe, while 
Latin was become obsolete, or served only to supply the material 
out of W'hich,4)y a slow process, the dialects of modern Europe wore 
to be formed ; and while he wmo cmjld barely read was deemed a 
man of erudition. “Then such,” exclaims our oriental linguist, 
“ was Arabia, the nurse of letters, when even Greece grew languid, 
tht^ mistiiiss of Asia, of Africa, and of Europe. Hw natives turned 
their minds wdth so much ardour to the cultivation of science, that, 
though it may almost he said that the world submitted to their arms, 
it remains a doubt whether the greatest renowm be due to the splen- 
dour of these achievements, or to the tranquil cultivation of litera- 
ture.”* 

It has been observed, that the ancient Arabians, though naturally 
eloquent were lax and desultory in their addresses, of which many 
passagSftn the Koran are a proof; and w’hen more matured reflec- 
tipn bad corrected the exuberance of fancy, this consideration 
impelled them to recur to the chastened models of Grecian eloquence. 
These were translated, and their principles adapted to the genius of 
the Asiatic tongue. From this time they could boast of thf# rheto- 
ricians, of whom it is boldly asserted, that they might be compared 
with Quintilian in pterspicqity and truth of precept, whilst they could 
vie with Cicero in beauty and in copiousness. Among the first was 
Ebn Alsekaki, a Persian, whose celebrated work is entitled The 

. ’ Bbn, signifies son, as Abou signifies /nt/ier, and both enter into the oom- 
positibn of Arabian names. 

* Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, i. 1 — 46, 
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of Scienceit, on which many commentaries have been written, and 
which, in the tumid language of its admirers, has been called ‘‘ a 
boundless ocean, flowing with everything precious.” Let no one, 
observes Alsekaki! in his general precepts; pretend to excellence in 
writing, whose mind has not been well-seasoned in the school of all 
the liberal arts. In his Universal Method^ Algezeri, another rheto- 
rician, states the several kinds of knowledge with which the orator 
should be furnished. He should possess, he says, the rules of grant-, 
mar ; be skilled in the accuracies of his tongue ; have present to his 
mind the proverbial .sayings of his countrs’^men ; be versed in the 
select writings of the poets ; have a knowledge M the laws and of 
the Koran, with a promptitude in applying them ; and be conversant 
in the history of past events, particularly those in which the 
Moslems bore a part. In a third work on the sajpie subject of 
oratory, the autlior, Alsiuthi, having spoken of the puritv. the 
elegance, the force of the Arahiaii tongue, as an exemplification of 
his rules, adduces passages from the most approved writers, with 
their testimonies in support of his doctrine. 

Whilst the too luxuriant effusions of their minds were restrained 
hy compliance with these canons of disciplin^^e cannot doubt that 
the Arabs would attain the elevation of por^R eloquence. In the 
eleventh century, Athariri is extolled as a consummate orator. But, 
though the translations could not be deemed an accurate test, w'e 
cannot but regret that, from the sixty-eight works which fill this 
department some extracts have not been exhibited as samples of 
genuine Arabian eloquence when chastised by rule.^ 

Besides the seven "celebrated poets, who wTote before the age of 
Mahomet, and V'hose works on various subjects, all of which heve 
not much connexion with poetry, are highly esteemed by the 
Arabians,® the detailed catalogue of their successors in the same 
walk may he deemed endless. Not less than tw o hundred and 
twenty copies of their works are contained in the Escurial library, 
many of which are by Spanish authors. Indeed, so addicted were 
^he Arabians to poetry, and so flexible was their language, that not 
■Iclily the jejuhe rules of grammar, but pbilosophical and mathemati- 
cal <]^uestions, jurisprudence and theology, and commen^'®les or 
scholia on these and every other subject, were treated by them in 
poetical measure. Much has been written on the variety of this 
measure, which from the earliest times was rendered diversified and 
intricate, in elegies, epigrams, odes, and satires. But the praises of 
their heroes, pamcularly of Mahomet, the descriptions of beautiful 
scenery^ the events of war, the vicissitudes of fortune, the charms of 
virtue, the deformities of vice, th^ passion of love in all its modes 
.and influences, together with apologues or moral tales, in an un- 
bounded variety, are those themes which appear most congenial with 
the taste of the Arabic muse. 

* Bib. Arab. Hlspl i. 47 — 62. 

* Tbey are translated by Sir William Jones, vol. i^'. of bis works. 
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That portion of Arabia called Yemen, or the from tb^ 

delightfulness of its climate and the simple manners of its people, jk 
the only country, it has been observed,' in which the scene of paeto* 
ral poetry can properly be laid. Placed under a serene sky, and 
exposed to the most favourable influence of the sun, Yemen takes its 
name from a word wliich signifies tserdure or felicity ; fl>r in those 
climates, freshness of the shade and coolness of water, excite ideas 
.vdiich art^^almost inseparable from of happiness. Poetry, 

besides, derives its principal ofnaments from the beautv of natural 
images ; whence the odours of Yemen, the musk of Hadramut, and 
the pearls of Omman, supply a variety of allusions to the Arabian 
poets. Arid if the remark be just, “ that whatever is delightful to 
the seiLses produces the beautiful when described,” what may not be 
expected from eastern poems, which turn so much on the loveliest 
objects of nature ? Beautiful expressions are obviously suggested 
by beautiful images. But Ai’abian. poetry does not delight in these 
alone. The gloomy and terrible objects which, when described, 
produce the sublime^ are nowhere more common than in the dexert 
and stony Arabias ; and nothing is more frequently painted by their 
poets, than beasts of prey, precipices and forests, rocks and wilder- 
nesses. ^ 

When natuml objects are sublime and beautiful, observes the same 
able judge,* such will be introduced as comparisons, and metapbqfs, 
and allegories ; for an allegory is a string of metaphors, a metaphor 

• is a short simile, and the finest similes are drawn from nature. The 
dew of liberality and the odour of f-eputatimi are metaphors very 
generally used ; but they are peculiarly proper iq the mouths of 
tlmse wjjo have so much need of being refreshed, by the dewsj and 
wno gratify the sense of smelling by the sweetest odours* When 
many of the eastern figures are examined by these allusions, they 
seem to possess a grace to which in our northern climates they have 
no claim, 

• The Arabians of the plains, like the old Nomades, dwelt in tents, 
and removed from place to place, according to the season, watching 
their floc ks and camels, repeating their native songs, and passing 
theii^f^s in the highest pleasures of which they had py con^- 
Jiion, surrounded by the most delightful objects, and in the enjo^r- 
inent of perpetual spring. And if the genius of every nation is 

•aflected by its climate, that of the Bast must abound in liveliness of 
fancy and in the richness of invention. Admirers also of beauty 
in the human figure, the Arabians were peculiarly susceptible of tbal 
passion which has been aptly termed the genuine source of i^ree- 
able poetry. Love has* certain^ the greatest share in all theit 
poems ; and there is hardly an megy, a panegyric, or even a satire, 
which does not open with the complaints of an unfortunate, t^r th« 
.raptures of a successful lover. The description then follows of th< 

' I copy Sir William Jones ; Essay on .Asiatic Poetry, iv. ^ 
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borse m camel on '^’bich he is to be carried to the tent of the 
beloved object.* 

With this turn for poetiy/the Arabians had the advantage of a 
rich and beautiful language, expressive, forcible, sonorous, and 
p^aps the most copious in the world. From the familiarjity of this 
people with the most enchanting objects, from leading a calm and 
tranquil life in a fine climate, addicted to the softer passions, and 
possessed of such a language as has been described, could .he, 
deficient in po ingredient wnich wa^ requisite to give a vigorous , 
impulse to poetical composition, provided their manners and customs 
were at the same time fevourable to the cultivation of the art. This 
was the case in a high degree. 

In the days of chivalry, it is probable that we learned from the 
Arabians to honour our poets and minstrels ; but we did not rise to 
the enthusiasm of our masters. Among them, when a poet made 
his first ^pearance, his tril>e was saluted with tlie warmest gratula- 
tions. Bfappy, exclaimed the exulting multitude, were they who 
now possessed a hero who would guard their honour, and a nerald 
who would perpetuate the fanm of their achievements. It was on 
this occasion, and when the birth of a son or the foaling of a colt of 
generous descent was announced, that such gtatulations were prin- 
cipally expressed. To keep alive an emulation among the poets, the 
tnbes are said once a-year to have held a general assembly, before 
vmich they recitt*d their compositions, sure of reopiving every 
merited applause. Even tlie most admire<l of these compositions* 
w'ere transcribed on Egyptian silk in letters of gold, as were the 
seven celebrate^ poems already mentioned, and deposited in the 
public treasury, or suspended on the sides of the sacred paaba„at 
Mecca.® But Mahomet, intent on higher objects, suppressed this 
assembly ; when the pursuits of poetry w^ere checked, and by the 
interruption many of the ancient poems, which were chiefly pre- 
served by memory, were lo.st. These days of barbarism soon 
pa^d away, and the courts of the Saracen princes were agairf 
opened to the bmds, whose songs were rewarded with a munidceiice 
truly royal. 

With such stimulating patronage and inspiring honSSls, we 
cannot be surprised that poetry should havel advanced to high per- 
fection among the Saracens. At the same time none of the causes 
which, with us, had affected language, had begun to operate, ancU 
theirs had retained its primitive purity with the nicest care. This 
was also aided by the contempt in which they held the speech of 
other nations, though they could value the contents of their works. 
But our ablest linguists lament tjat no version can transfuse the 
elegant sweetness of the Arabian bards. This is an evil which can- 
not be avoided, even where many more steps of approximation ii# 

' See the seven ancient poems translated by Sir Wm. Jonee, vol. iv. 

♦ Sale’s Prelim. Disc. 30. 
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verbal idiom, in national manners, and in natural oii^eota^ exist 
between Europe and Asia. ♦ 

The hatriKl of idolatry was so deeply fixed in the mind of the 
Arabians, that if they eould have received pleasure from the more 
sober elegances of the Grecian school, they would not have been 
induced to read their poets, or to have permitted them to be 
translated. They seem, therefore, to have been strangers to the 
. laytholog^of the Greeks ; but they had a mythology of their cww 
(jpmposed of an extensive range of spiritual beings, w^hose agenc 
might well have been introdaceil into the epic drama, had they iol 
lowed the rules oi Aristotle, whose works they professed to admin 
or could the poets of Greece Lave captivated their attention. Th#^ 
were barely a<*quairited with the name of Homer ; and not so muc 
could probably be said of A^irgil. nor of any of our western poets 
It has sometimes been made a charge against the Christians o 
Spain and Africa that they withheld from the Moors, or did no 
themsejvc‘s know the value of, the classical works of ancient Rome 
but these wore not esteemed even by the Greeks ; and besides, it i* 
well known, that the cause which has been assigned estranged thi 
Arabian nund from llie perusal of our poets. 

The Arabians were also strangers to dramatic compositions af 
adapted to th^ stage; and they seem not to have known the namei 
of the tragic and comic writers of Greece. But they made up 
this deficienay by a species of writing, more fitted to the retired 

• habits of their w'omen, which consisted of tales in all the infinite 
ramifications of Asiatic invention, ^'rom this source Europe drew 
abundantly.' 

^As il* would he little interesting, I have not specified the names, 
nor mentioned the contents and particular style of the works of the 
most celebrated poets, as they are found in the Escurial collection. 
What has been generally observed may suffice ; to which I will only 
add, that whilst the delicacy of the Arabians on certain points in 

•which their faith seemed concerned has been extreme, and it may be 
thought, in some degree, justly reproachful to our more pliant man- 
nersjt^ir licentious and disgusting freedom on other subjects has 
passiMl bounds. But this freedom has not escaped the severe cen* 
pure of their rulers. 

Under the head of Philology y many miscellaneous subjects, serious 

• and facetious, are ''introduced ; and as the reader may be curious to 
see in what manner the learned Spaniard proceeds in his laborious 
work, ho may take* the following specimen. “ The first,” says he, 
“of the seventy -six works on philology is a coj^y, for elegance and 
beauty of writing, inferior to none, decorated with golden lines and 
asterisks, and completed on the fourth day of the month Gemadi, of 

^the Hegira 789, of Christ 1387, for the use of the king of Motoooo. 

‘ P’or further information on the Asiatic poets, the reader may consult the 
works of Hir Wilhai]| Jones, and other modem publications. 
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It contaiiis a work highly valued by the Arabians, in prose and 
verse, SEtitled Academe mirirean OfteHom^ from name of the 
author Hariri, and which may be considered . as a characteristic 
^[M^men of Arabian ' elegance and learning. The discourses are 
mfy^ many of which portray the manners of the age, and are named 
frmxt certfdn persons, or from the places in which they were deli- 
vered. Thus one is called AlcaiUat, i^om an ancient Arabian prince 
Call, was styled the ^reat from lus exploits anotl^r A^im- 
niatf from Sanaa, the principal city bt Arabia Felix. The author 
Alharin, a native of Bassor^ died in 1121, of the Hegira 515, so 
celebrat^ in all the academies as to have <mnimanded tl^ praises of 
the most learned, and have induced them to vi'rite commentaries on 
Ins works. ‘ The Oratiotis of Hariri,’ observes Schirazi, * should be 
inscribed on sheets of silk and gold, not on parchment or linen.’ And 
thus he proceeds to add : * His diction is graceful, elegant, and com- 
pressed ; his method and copious s^le exMbit the art of fine writing ; 
and no one ever more vividly displayed the peculiar character and 
amenities of the Arabian language. In all his discourses, which are 
adorned with the flowers of rhetoric, are many examples, and these 
are set off by passages sometimes calculated to draw tears by their 
plainliveness, and at others to amuse by their gaiety.' 

The contents of another work by .Ebn Arabscah, of* Damascus, in 
tales and fables, indicate the true Arabian origin : The story of an 
Aiabian king : admonitions of a king of Persia ; the disputations of 
a man with uie king of the genii : the sayings and actions of a goat ; 
the judgment bf a solitary lion $ the opinions of a wandering camel : 
the story of the king of the birds, and many more such pieces, de- 
signed by elegant and diverting discourses to improve the ipind apd 
teach the art of government.” 

Asba Alazadlta, of Ckirduba or Cordova, in the twelfth century, 
■wrote Descriptions of Things and their Properties^ styled the Golden 
Verses, in which, after having first accurately described whatever 
seemed to aj^rti^ to man, he goes on to describe the horse in all 
its parts, a mvourite subject with the Arabians, and to state what hi||. 
chaiucteristic nature is, and what the qualities deserving of pmise or 
censure. He then passes to the camel, and to other ammalsF’' ' 
Another > native of Corduba, but wa inhabitant of Sicily, in thq 
eleventh century, composed, a work which is highly morid; and di- 
vided into sections— on the disposition of mind vririi which the events 
of life are endured in submission to the will of Heaven ; on mental 
sonrow- or penitence ; on patience ; on the conformity of our wills 
with that or God ; and on me parity and discipline of me. 

prom the psiftted figures with which this work abounds, and the 
suli^ects which they represent, it shmild seem rather to have been the,, 
transeription of a Christian than of an Arabian copyist. The name^i 

These Orations have been published under the superintendence of M* 
restre de Sacy. 
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of the transcribers are jrenerally iriveh, anS the precise ^te of the 
MSS.» o .7 0. 

But let me not for^t to speak of the venerable Looman. lie Is 
said to have been an Ethiopian or Nubian, extremely, deformed In 
his person, but so famed for wisdom as to have acquir^ the appella- 
tion of the sa^e. It is a^eed, that he lived in a period of rem<^ 
antiquity, and probably during the reigns of the Jewish kin^, 
«avid andTSolomon. His fa^es and moral maxims, written for we 
instruction of mankind, were, in the estimation of the eastern people, 
a gift from Heaven, and they received them as its inspired dictates. 
“ Heretofore,” sa^s the divine being in the |Coran, “ we rave wisdom 
to Locinan.*^* Were he and -<55sop the same |)erson ? It is not iih- 
probable that Greece was indebted to the East for the fables which 
she claimed under the name of .®sop. That, at least, was the coun- 
try of apologues, a species of writing peculiarly adapted to its genius. 
Besides, the history of the two sages is so perfectly similar in their 
characters and the incidents of their lives, that one must have been 
borrowed from the other ^ and in this case to doubt, is to be ignorant 
of the Grecian character. But there are chronological difficulties 
which are sufficiently perplexing.® 

Another proof of the great attention with which the Arabian lan- 
guage was cultivated, may be drawn from the number of lexicons or 
dicuonaries, designed to elucidate its obscurities, and fix the proper 
meaning of Words. A work of this kind appeared in the early years 
of the Hegira, which was followed W many similar productions, so 
comprehensive and minute as to have left nothing unexplored. Among 
the lexicographers, two are principally commended, Geuharis and 
Eiruzahudi, the first of whom lived in the most Nourishing era of 
Arabian literature, the latter in its decline, whom the student should 
regard as polar stars, to guide him unerringly on his way. Firuza- 
badi lived in the fifteenm centuiy, the eighth of the Hegira, was 
greatly honoured by many princes, and, as a reward for his labours, 
'is said to have received from the Tartar Tamerlane, five thousapd 
||eces of gold. His work, as it was first proj^ted, was intended to 
ised in sixty volumes, which he reduced to one. The num- 


t 


her ^TmSS. on this head are forty-three.® 

, Notwithstanding the early fondness of the Arabs for sdeh studies 
as were immediatdy connected with the improvement of their lan- 
guage, they did not apply themselves so scx>n to the pursuit of the 
higher sciences. They had long followed medicine ; and they had 
made observations in astronomy ; hut they were strangers in the 
walks of philosophy ; an4 it was the wish of the prophet, and of his 
immediate successors, that the Koran alone, rawer than inquiries 

» Bib. Ai-ab. Hisp. i. 105. 

. 9 Bib. Arab. Hisp. i. 60—141. 

Bib. Orient, art. Loczuan. 

® Bib. Hisp. 4 . ICO— 177. 
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which might lead to its contempt, should engage the thoughts of the 
Moslem. Providence had other views, and as literature retired in 
disgust from the realms of Christendom, this very people were ready 
to embrace it with eagerness, and to cherish it with ardour in the 
court of Bagdad, and in inan;jr other cities of their empire. 

In the court of Bagdad the voice of philosophy was first heard. 
The works of the Greek sages were translated, schools were opened, 
and science was pursued with such avj^dity, that, at one tinre, we re^fSi ■ 
of a concourse of six thousand students. The same zeal was felt in 
Africa and in Spain; and we are furnished with magnificent de> 
aoriptions of their colleges. But Aristotle was *’the master whom 
they principally, if not exclusively followed ; and on his text are 
founded the several systems of philosophy which sometimes united, 
but oftener divided, the Arabian .schools. " 

Among the most celebrated philosophers, the first was Alkendi of 
Bagdad, who taught there in our ninth century, who was styled, in 
the language of the East, “the root of the the phoenix, in the 
circle of sciences, and the philosopher of the Arabians,” from who.se 
pen proceeded treatises on logic, geometry, arithmetic, music, and 
astronomy, with commentarie.s on the works of Aristotle, to whom 
be implicitly resigned his judgment on every question. 

Alkendi was fiSlowed by Tliabet Ebn Korra in the next century, 
who wrote on the same subjects, and on the books of Euclid, ami 
who, like his predecessor, and many more ot* the Arabian sages, 
joined the profession of mediciije to the study of philosophy. " 

In the tenth century also lived Alfarabi, who, having studied with 
uncommon success at Ba^ad, where honours were held out to him, 
and his stay wa'y pressed with the warmest solicitation.s, irithdrow 
from the splendid scene, and in retirement, joining practice to theory, 
devoted himself to intellectual pursuits. In the days of her most 
rigid morality, Greece had seen nothing more severely moral than 
was the life m Alfiirabi. “ A bartey-loaf,” he used to say, “ a springy 
of w^ater, and a woollen cloak, are preferable to joys that end in peni- 
tence.” In this retirement, found a source of unfailing deligH 
in Ihe works of Aristotle, which he is said to have perused tj|p hun- 
dred times, and for the instruction of his countrymen to ha^ made 
them the subject of sixty distinct treatises. The labour might h^^ 
prodigal, but it evinces, what it is important to know, how strongly 
this ^cies of Grecian science had captivated the AraUan min^.* 
Alfanmi was likewise a musician, who composed, and accompanied 
hia compositions on the lute. In the court' of the sultan of Syria, 
while the singers were executing one of these pieces, and he was 
playing, the a^ehoe, by an irresistible impulse, burst into laughter. 
He ^han^d the piece, when everjr eye dlls filled with tears ; but, 
the third change, a sudden drowsiness seized the assembly, and ti«?- 
taultan nodded. 

About the same period of time, Al-Asshari, in ordqr to explain 
IShe nature of the mvine decrees and their q^fluence on human 
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auctions, a^ied the subtle reasoning of the peripatetics to the tei)^ 
of Islamism, and dividing its professors, established a theological si^t 
which soon acquired almost an universal ascendancy. His books, 
like the texts of truth, were read in the schools, and his axioms and 
verses were committed to memorr. 

Another great man, great botn in philosophy and in tlie art of’ 
healing, was AhEazis, a Persian, hut who taught and practised at 
^Bagdad, iff the tenth century, who has l)ecn cekfbrated under tlie 
appellation of the Arabic (laten. He afterwards resided at 
court of Corduba, where he died, leaving behind him works on .a 
great variety ofasubjects: but it is said that he chiefly owed his 
fame to the Greeks, m whose writings he was well versed. 

Al-Kazis was followed, in the same line, by his still more cele- 
brated countryman Avicenna, whose ardour in every pursuit of phi- 
losophy, theology, and medicine^ has been described W himself. He 
faithfully committed to memory the lessons of the K^oran, and the 
metapljysical books of the Stagirite ; and he mastered, without a 
guide, the theories of Euclid. “ Afterwards,” says he, “ repeating 
my philosophical studies, when difliculties perplexed me, I repaired 
to the temple, where, in suppliant prayer, I addressed my Maker, 
till light broke in upon my mind. At night before my lamp I de- 
sisted not: X* overcame tfie importunities of sleep, and finally tri- 
umphed in the acquisition of almost every science.” • 

i et we might be permitted to doubt of his scientific acquisitions, 
if he placed much reliance on heavenly illumination, or the aid by 
natural dreams which he also mentions. It was, however, a great 
misfortune, by which all the Arabian students suffered, that, tbem- 
sglves ijirioraut of the Greek tongue, they relied solgly on translations, 
w'hieli, as it was afterwards discovered, were in general extremely 
defective. The work had often been committed to Asiatic Chris- 
tians, ill-versed in tlie originals, and the first translation was not 
unfrequently in Syriac, from which, it was rendered into Arabic,* 
*The Arabian philosophers were often led astray by these unfaithful 
guides, yet they w'ere enthusiastically devoted to their theories, and 
no one more than Avicenna. He is even accused in all his works, 
whefflllf medicSl or philosophical, of having stolen from the Greeks 
y^hatever yvsis most valuable, and of having stolen withoutiudgment. 

Among the African or Moorish Moslems, in the twelfth century, 

• we find Essachalli, a native of Sicily, a man of general science, but 
most celebrated for geographical pursuits. 

On this subject he wrote a work of great extent, which’particukriy 
engaged the attention of the Norman Boger, count of Sicily, wlio 
directed it to be translated into Latin, and who eatuestly, but in 
^ain, laboured to detain Essachalli near his person. In Spain were 
lAvenzoar and Thophail, the first, by the rejection of useless the^les,, 
deemed the rational improver of Arabian medicine ; the second, the 

* See £]|. Beuaudot. ad Daceriuiu, Bib. G. SOI, i. 
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Mthor of tiome adm^d works, and the faithful follower of Aristotle ; 
hut both are not less known as the masters of the great AveAroes. 

A^erroes was born at Corduba, in the twelfth century, w here ho 
studied, and he exeroised the liigh dignity of judge and ponti^, but 
where, for having attempted to unite the doctrines of Aristotle with 
those of the Koran, and to exnlain one by the aid of the other, hc^ 
was accused of heresy, deposea fhim his office, and subjected to a ^ 
series of vexatious persecutions. He died at the court ^fi»Morocoia, 
and was in part restored to the favouf of his sovereign early in the 
Allowing c&tury. 

The virtues oi Averroes were eminent, his adhiinistration wise, 
his application to philosophy indefatigable, and so laudable were the 
general habits of his life, that in reading the anecdotes which are re- 
^rded of him, we seem to be carried back to the da 3 ^s of Socrates, 
and once more to contemplate the soul of the latter by a happy me- 
tempsychosis, transfused into the body of the Arabian sage. On 
Aristotle he wrote commentaries so famous, as to have acquired for 
him, ic«r* the name of the commentator ; and he expounded the 

JUpitblic of rlato, though Plato seemed leas to attract the taste of 
his countrymen; and he undertook a general Defence of the cause 
of philosoj^y, though it has been observed that he was himself im- 
perfectly conversant ^th its genuine principles, as they had been 
delivered in the schools of Greece. The catalogue of his works in 
their various branches, from the art of reanonin^ to that of naisic^ is 
numerous. Wliile Averroes was viewed by his contemporaries and' 
by our schoolmen as a prodig^ of science, more recent critics con- 
sider him as an inffituat^ admirer of Aristotle, whose works he did 
not understand. # c c' 

Again, in the same twelfth century, but at an earlier period, 
flourished Gazzali, a native of Asia, and a man of uncommon acquire- 
ments as a philosopher, a theologian, a jurist, and a poet, lie appeared 
at Bagdad about tne time when the great college was finished, on which 
vast sums had been expended, and which was now richly endowed.* 
Among the incredible concourse of learned men assembled for the 
purpose of lecturing on every branch of science, Gazzali was without 
a rival. He was honoured by the caliph, courted by the maJISirates, 
whilst his lectures were attended by all ranks of citizens. Many 
years passed in this manner, when lie resigned the scat of honour, 
and having distributed his wealth among the indigent, and put on* 
the habit m a pilgrim, he visited Mecca, Cairo, and AJexandria, and 
■finally returned to Bagdad, where he died in the year 1111. The 
works of Gazzali are very numerous, among which are many poetical 
•compositions«on amatory and moral^ubjects. The historian^ observes 
that the latter are most esteemed, many of which he could himself 
repelt, but whi<ffi though most elegant in their native language^' 
could not easily be translated into Batin. 

‘ Leo Afric. in Bib. G. xiii. See also Bijjj;. Orienu 
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Though the names of more than ninety other philosophlrs, with^ 
account of their works, lie before me, it may be suiBeient to havb 
selected these few, which will clearly show the scientific zeal of'the 
Arabians, and the general character of their studies after they hud 
become acquainted with the philosophy of Greece. But though 
their intellectual faculties were thus exercised, no light was thrown 
upon those topics which were most in need of elucidation. 
^surditiq^of Islam ism retained their authority, and the subtle Tea^ 
sonings of the Peripatetic scfiool, which were themselves perverted 
iTy endless commentaries, were enlisted into its service. 

The philosoph^i of Grticce, as it was cultivated by the Arabians, 
had lost much of its original purity, without acquiring any additional 
value. Satisfied w ith the exercise of their mental powers in the dis- 
cussion of abstruse inquiries, they did not look into themselves for 
the evidence of first principles in logic or in metaphysics ; and treat- 
ing of natural effects, they did not consult nature herself and the 
experience of daily observation. But utterly deserted as philosophy 
now w^s by the Latins, and little cultivated as it was by the Greeks, 
her reception by the Arabians was highly fortunate. For with them 
she was respected, cherished, caressed, till the western world shook 
off its debasing apathy, and invited her return. When she didi 
return, she vms loaded with the cumbrous garb which had been 
thrown over her by the united labours of Grecian, Syrian, and 
Arabian coiainentators ; nor can w'e be surprised that when appear- 
ing in this form, she should have given rise to the scholasticism of 
our middle ages. This scholasticisi^ was the genuine philosophy of 
the Arabian schools in the common questions of«huinan research, 
and ac(j,ominodated in those of theology to the specific objects of 
the Christian code.* Surprised we must he, observes Denina,* when 
we learn that our ancestors derived from tho.se very Mahometans 
whom they perpetually reviled, the greater |>art of the doctrine 
which during many ages vs'as taught in the Christian schools. Such 
•was the doctrine on the Divine Being and his attributes, grace and 
free will, human actions, virtue and vice, eternal punishment, and 
Heaven. Even the very titles of the works of the Arabians and the- 
scholMi^n on these suhject.s, axe so similar as to Induce a suspickm 
that the one must have been copied from the o1dier.< ; 

Cqanccted with the philosophy of the Arabians were their vievv^ 
.of morals, as likewise the exercises of that abstracted piety which is 
known under the name of Asceticism. The sptjects are here treated 
in not less than seventj^’-nine volumes. Their, ethical writings 
abound with excellent precepts, such as that in the eleventh century 
by Ebn Abilnur, a Spaniard, wlych treats of the duties of prii^, 

^ Bib. Arab. Hisp. i. J 78-— 207. — On tliis subject I have also consulted 
the learned Brncker, iii. 1 — 167, and Leo AfricaUns, de Viris illnst. dp. 
Arabes in Bib. G. xiii. 

• Vicende della Lfl|t. i. 47. 
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showing what should be the iHile of their administration, what the 
virtues which thev should practise, and what the amusements which 
may he permitted as a relaxation from the severe offices of their 
state. It recommends attention to agriculture, to the arts, and to 
military discipline. It then describes the danger which menaced 
the Spanish monarchy from a neglect of these points, when no regard 
was paid to probity and learning ; when the provinces were governed 
by incapable and mercenary agents ; the fields were utft^ltivate^ 
and their arms covered with rust ; and? wliere the enemy threatened^ 
and the arts despised ; the soldiers enervated, universd consterna- 
tion ^vailed. The work, besides, is enlivened hy anecdotes and 
abunwt documents drawn from Greek and Arabian authors. 

The works on general morality, containing exhortiitions to virtue, 
the beauty of which is often delineated with the glow of oriental 
colouring, and dissuasives fropi vice, of which the features are not 
less forcibly portrayed, abound with apophthegms, parables, or 
stories aptly introduced and elegantly told, by wluch in<<truc^ion is 
instilled, the attention kept alive, and the mind amused. This 
method was adopted in their public addresses or sermons to the 
people. The preacher, having returned thanks to Heaven, and made 
a profession of his belief, prayed for the safety of the reigning prince, 
and the welfare of his realm. He then addressed *the meeting, 
begging that, with a docile heart, they would give ear to the word of 
God. The subject was next propo^ed and enforced by texts from 
the Koran and the authorities of sages : after which the orator in- 
veighed severely against vice, ’and exhorted his audience to the 
practice of virtue* 

On the ascetic, tliat is, the contemplative or monastic tlij^e 
Arabian works are numerous. Monasteries wore early established 
among the followers of Mahomet; and the duties of retirement are 
often described. Hence their mystic thc‘ology seems to liave had its 
rise. The Spaniard Altai wrote many treatises on this subject, hi 
which he speaks of the happiness of sofitary abstraction, of the daily ’ 
conferences which the brotherhood were to hold respecting their 
progress in virtue and the chastisements of sin, to which he adds 
counsels and remedies fitted to promote the acquisition of^Wgher 
purity. Another author treats of a soul given up to contemplation, 
and of the annihilation and repose of all its faculties, on attaiping 
which he says that the individual h admitted to the participation of > 
the aphlimest gifts and the revelation of heavenly mysteries. In a 
third work on the method of contemplation, entitled the i?ooA of 
Bevehaionft^ the abstraction of the mind from the body and all 
fj^Knrene objects is mentioned, a st^e to which it is observed, that 
fimy monks arrived, and in which, by a total alienation from earth, 
ley l^emained dead to the impressions of sense.' 

Bui 1 am ins&sibly drawn from the object of this inquiry ; fgr 
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however elegantly these things may be treated in the pUant 
tility of the Arabic tongue, they have no connexion, with literatam^ 

1 have already spoken of me^cine^ as combined in many eminent 
Arabians with the study of philosophy ; but the subject demands 
5ome further consideration. The art of healing, in its simplest forni^ 
must have been coeval with the existence of man; but as maladies^ 
from change of climate, from intemperance, and irom other causiMi,^ 
yi^Teased^^ became more complicated, and required more study. 
The high antiquity of their oiigin xnay incline us to believe that the 
Arabians, the Egyptians, and other natives of the Asiatic regions, 
were, from the e%f liest times, addicted to the practice of medicine : 
hut accounts show, that as late as Mahomet little encouragement 
was given, at least to strangers, and that the general .temperance 
which prevailed among his followers affojrded few occasions for the 
exercise of medical skilL But no sooner had the love of Grecian 
science seized the Arabian mind, than it was directed, with ardour to 
tUe medicid writers of that country. Some of these, with ^eir phi** 
losophfrs, were translated during the auspicious caliphate of Almamon; 
and the same important work was continued by a succession of other 
translators, among whom llonain Ebn Isac occupied a conspicuous 
place. 

llonain, who was a Christian and a physician, flourished at Bag* 
dad about the middle of the ninth century, some years later than|BO 
son of Mesnacb, of whom I spoke, and of whom he is said to have 
» been the pupil. To perfect himself in the knowledge of the Greek 
language, he had travelled into that country, where he Had conversed 
with the learned, and read the works of their edebrated writers. 
Thence he proceeded to Basora, which w'as disnnguished by the 
purity its Arabic dialect ; and on his return to Bagdad was 
invited by the rtugning caliph to undertake, as his master had done, 
the translation of Greek authors, and, like him, to superintend the 
work of otlicr labourers in the same line. He himself relates witib 
•what caution he executed. his own task : that in the text he made no 
alterations, but after the most mature redection ; and that in obscure 
and ambiguous passages he consulted various copies, and conferred 
wltlflearned men. Skilled as he was in the powers of both languages, 
and advancing with such deliberate care, Honain m^t have dis- 
Charged -his office with fidelity; and had his example been followed,. 

, I do^not see with w'^hat justness the Ar^ibie versions Can be gene- 
rally censured as barbarous and inaccurate. It seems, howev^, 
that the translations which were made by Honain or his master 
the Greek sources were comparatively few, and that Syriac vvaa the. 
most ordinary channel through whicJi the versions were executi^ 
This was the language principlliy understood by the Chri^i^ 
employed about the court of Bagdad. Into this they translated, at 
the same lime, often, as we m^ confidently affirm, without bdag 
themselves W'ell skilled in the Greek oi^ginals. Hence the ert<m 
which they commixed would not fail to perpetuated, as they pasa 
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lost into tibe Arabic^ and theT 4 i^iith additional eorruptions, into the 
ea^ Latin versions of tbe Christian schools.i 

llio work by which Honain is best known as a traoslator^ was 
Hie Aphorum of Hippocrates^ mth the Cemmentanes of Galen ; but 
beside this and other valuable versions, he produced man^ >olumeb 
of ongfinal composition, and principally on the art in which he ex- 
celled. 

In perusing the list of more than a hundred volumes,iJ^dnd th^ 
name of Khsi Albaithar, a Moorish Spaniard, who was renowned for 
his medical and botaxuoal science, and the polished elegance of hhl 
strle. His vast erudition was strengthened by an ^^tensive practice, 
wntch had left nothing unei^lored that nature presented and his 
predecessors amon^t the Greeks and Arabians had investigated. In 
order to enlazge botanical knowdedgp, he traversed many regions 
of the west of Africa and Asia. He was everywhere honoured in 
his jottmej’; and when stationary, was not unfrequently invested 
with the highest dignities. Albaithar passed some years in the court 
of Saladin, the worthy antagonist of our Bichard, after whost' death 
he returued into Spain, and died at Mala^ about the year 1 1 97. 
His priU(%MiI work treats of the Virtues of Plants. He wrote also on 
jmitons, on metalsi and on ammtds. 

Contomporary with AlbaitW, as also with Aven’oes^was the Jew 
MSi^oBid^, a naiive of Cordoba. He had deriv ed from the study 
of the ancients great stores of knowledge in the mathemfitics, medi- 
cine, and oth^r arts ; and he was reckoned profoundly learned in the 
peculiar tenets of his own faith. « But on one occasion he renounced 
this &ith througil Ibar, and conformed to that of Mahomet. Soon 
afterwardi, he quitted Spam, and retiring into Egypt, resumed his 
former creed, and published works on various subjects. Those oh 
medicine, in particuW, were TUn<h read. His brethren of the Jewish 
persaasiou looked tm to hisn w a sage ; and he was much esteemed 
by Averroes and ot^r learned Hoors.^ 

1 will mentton aiibther Spanish Jew, Abraluun Ibnu Saha]/ who 
is ranked among men, but was more celebrated for his songs 

or lyric compositions. Ihe sweetness of these caused them to be much 
admired ; but tbe Mdm complained of their immoral tendenayfand 
eEorted mmselves to check their circulation. Their exertions were 
in tain. There is not a man,” it was observed to the supreme 
judge, ^ nor a woman, nor a child, in the city of Corduba, who can- 
not ropedt by heart these songs of Abraham Ibnu Sahal.” My sin- 
gle hi^ tKeu^” he replied, is not able to close the mouths of thou- 
sands;” but he mdaotod that ruin must soon fall on a people whose 
attentiou couM m engaged hy such tddes, and whose manners were 
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thuB corrupted. In order to silence the ton^e of the corrupter, 
recourse, it is said, was had to poison. Ibnu Hahal died in 1245. 

Having spoken of the Jews, I will further observe of them, that in 
the<w* times ot‘ Saracenic splendour, they, equally With the Christians, 
recommended themselves to notice by the profession of menial arts, 
by their knowledge of languages acquired in travelUiig, and by their 
traffic in books. Their acquirements, except in the lucrative art of 
iji** jicine, w/»e generally slender ; but as the Arabians, in the pride 
of superiority, disdained the drtidgery of learning languages, even 
th^ vtTy Greek to which they were so much indebted, recourse^be- 
cauK* necessary to ftjreign aid. 

1 quit this subject of medicine with some reluctance, as it abounds 
with many interesting anecdotes, and evinces the ardour of the 
Arabians in its pursuit. It also not only shows what progress they 
had made, but indicates the prevailing maladies, and the medicines 
which wen* most generally prescribed. Nature seems to have been 
their principal guide, and they applied such helps as she offiered from 
her vegefable stores.' This leads me to the next topic, which is im- 
mediately connected with the precc*ding. 

As Albiathar, treading in the steps of the Grecian Bioscorides, 
and >)iipplying by his comments what the latter had omitted, or had 
not known, Inickopen to his countrymen the secret recesses of nature 
in her metals, jdants, and animals, as more directly subservient 
the healing aiig which he professed, we might justly infer, without fbr^ 
ther inquiry, that what has been called the Mhiary qf Nttiure^ fermed 
likewi'^e a part of Arabic science. But this we leam from works 
written expressly on the subject. The richness and^^^enity of the 
productwms of nature displayed in the various reruns which had 
been subjected bj*- the Moslem arms, and were now occupied in tran- 
quil possession, could not fail to allure the attention of every curious 
observer. Much few'cr volumes, indeed, here present themselves, 
(not more than ten) ; but these few are interesting and comprehen- 
d!vo. And it is not improbable that the flames, which in 1671 con- 
sumed so considerable a portion of the Escurial collection, preyed on. 
this department with more unsparing rage. 

Al^fiai^^th composed a book on animals, in which he drew some 
materials from Aristotle and the works of others; but, M laftc Rs the 
fourteenth century, Abilphath Ebn Alderaiham treated the subj^dt 
more m detail, describing the natures, the dispositions, the properties 
of quadrupeds, birds, flsh, and insects. 1 And also an elaborate 
treatise on horses (which is always a favourite subject with the Ara- 
bians,) and another on hawking and hunHt^^ which is replete with* 
many curious inquiries. The authors of these works Were Spaniards. 

A work by Albiruni on Gems is much praised. He was a Fmian 
in the eleventh century, and the author of many works of de^ ftru- 
dition. Dissatisfied with his domestic literature, he travelled for 
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b0^ h return, kid beibre 
mm M j>farl««(})ii»jr of the Gmrka sebrnyk N0 emi, mv» the liistu- 
un ottfk 1 ^ «£ dttt tiW t'tfiuiJiifd blm in iK^cef paHieukriy in 
\m ktiow!«K^ of the ettps, ftiid do one hes sintre Wii hh equiii/ In 
preet and minate inquiries he was alike tnn^scefident • 

But a wYirk of the greatest utiHtm and whidi is not an atfevt 
)f eutiosity, i» a treatise on A^netmtre, hy the Spaniard Ehn A Inf in. 
BeVived in thettiirteenth century, and is said to jpave been illustrious 
by birth and by his learning. Few writers seem to have taken 
a more comprehensive view of the subject ; and it is rendered mort* 
valualde by extracts from Oriental, Greek, African, Arabian, a?id 
Latin authors, whose observations on the culture of hmd, and on 
other analogous points, he endeavours to accommculate to the soil 
and climate of Spmn. The work is divided into thirty-four cliap- 
ters, in which, besides the agriculturist, the objects of wbftse atten- 
tion are principally detailed, the horticulturist and the dorist will find 
ample entertainment. Many parts of natural history are likewise^ 
curiously examined, and the vvdiole ivill show the singular assiduity 
with which the Moorish Spaniards devoted themselves to agriculture, 
what progress they had made, and what were the grains, the fruits, 
fee flowers which were then generally grown. Tl^jpy are said to 
have naturalized in Spain the indigenous products of Africa and 
more eastern soils ; but man}i of these are no longer to be found. 
Hiey migrated with their masters, or rather, when no longer fostered 
by their p^iefil vigilance and timder care, they languished and died 
away. Tbe Aibbian annals record astonishing instances of the fer- 
tility and population of the Spanish provinces, when the kings of 
Ciranada alone, for their own use and the purposes of war, could lead 
out a hundred thousand horse, and double that number of men were 
sometimes marshalled in battle against their Christian foes.* • 

Some part, and before this time, probably, the whole of the above 
treatise has be«i translatgd into Spanish, by the libr?»ri*«n nf the 
Escurial.^ 

Though the genius of the Arabians accommodated its powers 
with wonderful pliability to every scientific pursuit, if was in the 
lUOre abstruse researches, as the charac^ter of its philoscn^y 
already evinced^ in which it seemed ^rincipidly to delight. We have 
seventy- eight volumes on Matheme^ml subjects. 

.^bategni was celebrated for bis astronomical science, as were 
many others ; and. in geometry, arithmetic, algebraical calculations, 
and the theozy of music, we hav^ a long list, Asiatic and Spanish, 
with a concise notice of their lives ana principal writing The 
works cf Ptolemy also etorcised the ingenuity of the Arabians.; 
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» Ibid. 323. 
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wliile Alehiadif ns for a» we may be allowed to judge firom ids 
muitifariotis volumeSf traversed the whole circle of the sublimer 
sciences. But judicial astrology, or the art of foretelling future 
events from the position and innuences of the stars, was with them 
a &vc»urite pursuit; and many of their philosophers, incited by 
various motives, dedicated all their labours to this f^utile but lucrative 
inquiry. They often speak with l&igh commendation of the iatro- 
* Y»nthomatical disoijdinc, which could control the disorders to which 
man was subject, and regulatottbe events of life. 

•^''be tenets of Islamism, which inculcate an unreserved submission 
to the ovor-ruling^destinics of heaven, arc evidently adverse to the 
loasons of astrology ; but the terrors of superstition, the anxious 
fear.s which lEbturity generates, and the ascendency exercised by craft 
ov<*r the weakness of credulity, have at all times proved a more 
than equal match for plain sense mid sober calculation. Kor, when 
V'c look into the histories of nations, even deemed 'enlightened, 
should we he justified in concluding that the Arabians were but 
supcHidally instructed, hoeause they listened to astrological pre- 
dictions, and gave credit to the supposed efiicacy of amulets and 
talisuian.s. 

From the (i reeks, .still in search of .science, the Arabs turned their 
attention to the books of the sages who are esteemed the primitive 
instructors of mankind, among whom Hermes was deemed the fiirst. 
They mentiop the works writien by him, or rather by tiem, as tbfy 
.suppose, after other authors, that there were three of the name. To 
one the imposing appellation of Trmme^Mius has been given ; and 
the Arabians ’’from some ancient records, we may presume, minutely 
describe bis character and person. They also publifhed, as illustra- 
ti?*e of Ihidr a.strological discipline, some writinjjs ascribed to the 
IVrsian Zoroaster, of whom thej*^ relate that be foretold to his 
countrymen, that in the latter days, a wrgin would conceive a son, 
and that a star would appear at his birth. “ And you, my children,’* 

added, ‘‘ you, of all nations, will first proeive its rising, which, 
when you perceive, go whither it shall lead you, and offering to him 
your gifts, adore the child,* for he is the ward tliat made the 
hoavaisA’’ 

In their ^researches into the secrets of nature, we shall not be 
slirprised to find the Arabians engaged in the wild speculations of 
^chelhy, and busy in the pursuit of the philosophers stone. All 
nations have pursued their way to improvement through tikie 
intellectual aberrations. 

But however fondly they pursued these subjects, and others of a 
like character, the major part of the^ Arabic writings abound witii 
sound and instructive learning, of which the Spaniards ueem to haw 
possessed an ample share. They repeated all that Archimede%kanA 

' * The passage is from Abulpbaragius (Dynast. Hist, 04), an Arabian, 
indeed, but also a Chridmu who wrote in the thirteenth century. 
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Apollcpios PeigBBu^ had taught, with many additional illustrations ; 
aiu| tibey translSted and commented upon the Elements of Euclid, 
and ev^y other work which had been famous in Greece. At the 
same time they were far from being deficient in original authors, of 
whom eighty-seven are mentioned as having distinguished them- 
selves in the various branches of mathematics or astronomy. Even 
instruments for the prosecution inf the latter science were invented 
or perfected by them.' ^ 

^^o^ let me forget to mention, how much we are indebted to nie 
Arabians for facilitating the knowledge and practice of arithmetic. 
The Romans were not great proficients in the science of numbers ; 
and the Greeks themselves, though much more advanced, were not 
masters of the art, though it is probable that their writings fur- 
nished the principles on which the Arabians improved. 

I pass over, as of little interest, the two hundred and sixty 
volumes on ‘ Jurisprudence^ that is, on the laws civil and canonical ; 
as likewise the many coipmentaries bn, and illustrations of the text 
of the Koran.* On this extraordinary performance, as reftiarkable 
for its low and extravagant effusions, as for the simple truth and 
sublimity of man^ passages, I have not, I think, observed that, in 
point of time, it is the first Arabian composition in prose of which 
we have any account. By whomever it was compiled, its inco- 
herence and wfl^nt of order clearly show that the presiding mind was 
actuated by a vivid and ardent Imagination, uncontrfdled by rules, 
and unacquainted widi the severe canons of composition ; in othei; 
words, the whole context of the Koran proves that its author was a 
genuine Arabian. Still the elegance and purity of ifs language, in 
the dialect of the tribe of Koreish, are universally admitted ; and it is 
deemed the standard of the Arabic tonime, while the moreJ^'orthodox 
maintain that it cannot be imitated by any human pen. lb this 
himmony of expression and easy flow of style, they who know how 
to value the powerful efficacy of words have sometimes ascribed the 
persuasive influence of the Koran upon the Asiatic mind, in spite o-5 
all its incredible Ihsurditles. 

Under the same head as above mentioned may without hesitation 
he also classed what are called dogmatical and scholastis v/orks, 
though the titles of some and the contents of others may be deemed 
curious.3 And ^froin the whole of these multifarious inquiries the 
truth of the general position is more conflrmed, that the gc^hius a£) 
well as the language of the Arabians was adapted to every subject. 

But of alt subjects the most entertaining, geography and his- 
tory, remain to be considered. The Arabian conquerors pos- 
sessed many extensive and fertile regions of the earth, which 
resounded with the wars and achievements of their baliphs and 

* Bib. Arab. Hisp. i, 339-~-444. 

• See Sale’s Frelixu. Disc. 79. 

» Bib. Arab. Bisp. i. 440-041. 
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generals. The first would lead to descriptions, from wlueh geo^ 
grajjhy would take its rise ; and the second would call up the 
genius of history. Henoe, among their writers, we find soinc 
delineating the situation of lands, the climates of countries, the forms 
of cities, the characters, and manners of people ; whilst others are no 
less sedulously employed in recording the rise of kingdoms, the 

C ries of events, the administration of governments, the good aM. 

Ri condturt of rulers, and the lives of men renowned for their virtue, 
tlieir wisdom, or their learning. 

Under the first head we cannot but regret the paucity of volumes, 
which do not exceed seven, and which seems owing to the fatal 
accident which has been mentioned.. But smne compensation is 
said to be made by their importance. 

In the thirteenth centuiw, Alcaauini, a Persian, published a work 
highly esteemed, entitled The Wooden of iVo(ions, in which, having 
Liinself surveyed the greater part of Afirica and Asia, he gives the 
names of countries, islands, cities, mountains, and rivers, v^h their 
situations and descriptions ; in which accuracy of delineation is said 
to vie with elegance of style. He then proceeds, in the same fulness 
of information, to describe fhc religion, the institutions, the man- 
ners, the governments, the arts, the trades and commerce of each 
nation, introducing an account of the more rare vegetables, met$]^ 
gems, and fossils, with an account, no less studiously laboured, 
quadrupeds, birds, and fishes. What his own observation did not 
’supply he drew from the best record^^ so that the^ work may be con- 
sidered as a repository, not of geographical sdence only, but of 
natural and civil history.' • 

•Of tho other writers on geography, particular and general, four w 
Spaniards ; and of all it is observed, that they often croate difficulriea 
by their manner of giving the names of towns and cities, so different 
from those used by the Oreeks and Latins. Some of them also 
^(which is no reproach to geographical authors) do little more than 
copy their predecessors in the same line, partieularly the anonymous 
writer or writers of what is called the JNvHan Oeogmphy^ who are 
suppose j to have copied and to have abridged, un<mr this title, the 
greater work of Aldrisi. Aldrisi, of royal descent, wrote in 
twelfth century and however valuable his work may be deeti^ 
in th% estimation of the learned, that of the Nubian^ abbrevia|^r^ 
•more than once translated, has been much praised. His descripriou 
of the world in general, and of Asia, Africa, and Spaiti, is said to 
merit high commendation, while the purity of his Arabic has 
been surpassed. , , 

I may here introduce some account of Leo Afric|Utts, whoi^!^ 

' A Latin epitome of this valuable work, by Casiri, was ready i9r the 
•press in 1770. 

^ Aldrisi seems to have been the same person as EssacbalU before meh" 
tioned. 
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hs^e mote than once (quoted 'as the anther of the Lives of certain 
ArcAian PkHoeophers, He was a native of Granada, which he 
qui^d in 1492, at the time of the capture of that city by Ferdi- 
nand, king of Arragon, and mthdrew into Africa, whence came the 
name of AMcanus. To this w’as afterwards added that of Leo, 
when, after various peregrinations, on a visit to Kome during the 
^ntificate of the illustrious prelate who bore that uam;^ (Leo X.)^ 
he conformed to the Christian feith. • Jtle was much caressed by the 
pontiff; but he returned to Africa, where he again embraced the 
tenets of the Koran. He fixed his residence at Tunis, where he 
oon^iled his Description of Africa^ a work wifich contains much 
o^ous matter, and which, I think, I have somewhere read that he 
himself translated into Italian. 

Tliottgh it is very foreign to my subject, I shall, I trust, be ex- 
cused if X briefly notice that the mention of gunpowder as in use 
among the Arabians, is introduced by the Egyptian geographer Ebn 
Fadbi, who lived about the middle of the thirteenth centftry* It is 
well known that the Greeks and Romans made use of burning darts 
and othar heated weapons which were thrown by mac-bines or by 
the hand. Ebn Fadhl thus mentions the warlike instruments of his 
on^ time : ** Bodies in the form of scorpions, bound round and filled 
with^ nitrous powder, glide along, making a gentle noise, then ex- 
ploding, they lighten, as it were, and burn. But there are others 
which, oas^ into the air, stretch along like a cloud, roaring horribly 
as thunder roai% and on all sid^ vomiting out flames, burst, burn, 
and reduoe to cinders whatever comes in Sieir way.” Other accounts 
rather more recent prove that this tremendous powder, w hether 
derived fbom the ^Chinese or Indians, was known to the S«.racenA, 
and used by them in their wars long before the age of its supposed 
difMsoverjr in Europe. 

It is with more Measure that I notice the mention of the use' of 
paper amongst the Arabians as early as the eighth century. It was , 
numufactured of linen or silk, and it is presumed that they derived 
the art firom the Persians or the moie oriental Indians, who excelled 
in penmanship, and whose ink and other colours possessed a pecj^liar 

The important article of history still remains ; but before.I speak, 
more at length on the three eminent writers, best known in Europe 
fay ^ names of Abulpharagiiis, Abulfeda, and Bohadin, 1 shall first 
review the contents of the hundred and seventy-seven volumes which 
<dosc the labours of the Escuriai librarian. 

Ho subject with which the'arras or arts of the Arabian conquerors, 
•♦hrough whole extent of their various territories, were connected, 
and on which the pen of history could be employe^ sterns to have 
been Wffc unnotio^ by their writers. In India and in Persia, in 
A^ea and in Spain, we find them indefatigable in collecting infer- ' 

’ Bib. Arab. Hisp. ji. 1 — 14. 
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mation, and where their own researches failed, carefully transcribing 
from the works of others. It has been remarked that the Spanbh 
Arabians travelled much; and this circumstance, as it enlarged their 
sphere of knowledge, gave a peculiar variety and richness to their 
language. The learned are agreed in this favourable opinion of the 
Moorish dialect 

, ^ Abi Nassar, Abu Said, and Alnovairi, in different ages of <3je 
■' • ISegira, a»5 themselves from different countries, undertook to treat 
of Oemrd Uwtory^ and theVork of the last writer is peculiarly 
comprehensive. His researches are carried far back into antiquity, 
while in more modern times they descend from the kings of Persia, 
Alexantler the Great, and the Ptolemies, his successors, the Assyrian 
and Roman emperors, and the events of Africa and the west, to our 
thirteenth century. This work of Alnovairi, in ten volumes, is much 
valued by the Arabians. Under tlie same head may be classed 
jTi,tny biographical worlis, particularly that of Ebn Khalcan, a S^ian, 
in the jame century, who gives an account in alphabetical order of 
the lives of Mussulmans of every age and nation, illustrious in wwr 
or in peace, and distinguished by their literary attainments or their 
civil virtues. 

Whilst their attention was thus captivated by subjects in some 
degree remotd, Arabia, the common parent of all, was not likely to 
be neglected, and various are the volumes which minutely 
or particulaflriy describe whatever belonged to its history, its an- 

* tiquities, its inhabitants, its language, its soil, and its products. But 

this has already been sufficiently melitioned. Even horses had their 
genealogists and historians. * 

• Froi% Arabia, in the descriptions of which, Meqpa, as may well be 
imagined, often detains the reader, we are carried by other wntem 
into Persia, and even to Ethiopia. The celebrated Alsiuthi, an 
Egyptian, who has before been mentioned, in the long catalogue of his 
scientific writings, has a work of great elegance, entitled the JSthiopic 

* Triumph^ which gives the history of that degraded nation, and re- 
counts the many good qualities of which he deemed them possessed. 
He attempts also to investigate the cause of that colour which haa 
been tffe source of their misery, and states the opinions of other 
.writers. . 

same author, with a filial fondness, has illustrated the history 
of JEgypt, the country of his nativity, and he mentions the nam^ m 
fifty other writers who had treated the same subject. That primitive 
nursery of science could never want a champion to announce, ita 
praises; and, as Cairo, which owed its.foundation to the Saracens, wns 
become the seat of government, and the Arabians were greatly 
debted to the schools of Alexandria’ for the rich stoi'es of Grecian 
literature which they now possessed, gratitude as well as ^ther 
motives would naturally prompt them to make some return in the 
history of its present greatness, and the lives of its learned citizens. 

* 

1 See Matter’s Treatise on the School of Alexandria. 
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The historians of the many states which stretch along the nortliern 
coast of Africa, particularly of the kin^om of Morocco, are nu- 
naerous, in wliich I iind the series of their princes in various dynas- 
ties detailed, the cities and manners of their inhalants described, 
and not unfrequently the names and writings of their learned men 
enum(3rated. Fez was founded in the second, Morocco in the fifth 
century of the Ilegira — of the splendour of which we have magnifi- 
cent accounts. , It seems certain that many ef their pliwces weye*' 
great patrons of learning, of which w^e’ have some proof in the cxteiy* 
sive libraries which they collected. 

The history of the Caliphs was a favourite (Subject with the 
Arabian writers.* In the praises of Mahomet they are nevei*silent ; 
and it must be allowed that his achievements, and those of the 
caliphs, his vicars and successors, were' many of them sufficiently 
striking to awaken the feelings of the poet, and to swell the note of 
fame. I have besides observed that when there were no more king- 
doms to conquer, or rather when their ambition was satiated and 
Bagdad was founded, the new dynasty of the Abassides turned their 
thoughts to the more tranquil pursuits of science. “ They could pass,” 
says one of their historians, ** the cheerful hours of leisure with men 
of learning and taste.” And these men, or men like these, have 
been careful to record their generous patronage, and, with a copious 
enumeration of the events of their reigns, to transmit an account of 
t^jr domestic habits, of the virtues by which they weio most cha- 
racterised, and of the wise or agreeable sayings wliicli fell from their 
lips. In these narrations, whiclf are peculiarly their own, the beauty 
of the Arabic language is unrivalled. 

But certainly li may he lamented, says Ockley, while thqy draw 
from many sources of science, that the Arabians did not learn tlie 
Greek language, and study Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
other masters of correct writing whose works lay open before them. 
Then might w^e have exj^ected a succession of such historians as 
would have been worthy to rt^cord the actions which their heroes ' 
achieved. But to that object they never turned their thoughts, 
valuing no langi^e and no style of writing but their own. Injthe 
simplicity of their narrations, indeed, there is often great beaUty, and 
the most prolix tales, though crowded with trifling incidents, delight^ 
by the dramatic interest that dialogue and repartee never fqjl to 
impart ; but more than this, and more than the use of the most 
prcqier an4 significant words, is necessary to form a perfect writer. 

must be patient in research, discriminating in the choice of ma- 
teriflls, perspicuous in their arrangement. 

We will pass into Spain. 

Abu Baker E^n Alabar, a Spanisn Arabian, published a work in 
our thirteenth century, entitled the Silken Garment^ which is highly 
praised by the critics. They say that its diction is peculiarly pure • 

* See Qckley’.s History of the Seracais, extracted from Arabian authors. 
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and appropriate, its stylo elegant, compressed, dignified, and inter" 
spersed with just observations. It treats of the kings of Spain ai^ 
Mauritania, divided into seven centuries, and of the great men^ 
generals, prefects, praetors, and ministers, who were famous for their 
writings. Of these he gives the lives and characters, the dignities 
t<» which they were raised, their fortunes and achievementis, selecting 
passages from their compositions as he proceeds, on which he com- 
ments with critical nicety. But from this splendid knot of worthies 
Jle carefully severs all those *10 whom literature owed no obligation, 
reserving their lives to be discussed separately, but in the same 
order of centuries, at the close of his work. The writer whom I 


follow Qonfines his extracts cliifefly to Spain. 

tn the second age of the Hegira (with which Alabar begins, 
because then the Spanish monarchy was first founded by Abdairah- 
man), though this prince was himself a poet, and some of his suc< 
f 3 ssors, with their ministers, were famed for their various learning, 
the progress of science was often retarded by the unsettled state 
of the times. The third century (with us tine ninth) opened with 
better omens. A bdalrahman, the second of the name, was on the 


throne of C'orduba, a prince who united military science with the 
love of letters, and whose graceful manners commanded the affec- 
tions of his sfubjects. He was conspicuous for his firmness and his 
love of truth. He never violated his promises, and he considered 
every breaeh of truth as a crime. His wars wex'e a series of victo- 
ries. The generals whom he employed were signalised by prow’ess ; 
his ministers by wisdom ; while labours and attention attached men 


of science to his person. He paved Corduba»wdth .stones, and 
^idoni^ it with many palaces ; whilst he conducted water through 
leaden pipes into the city from the neighbouring hills. And what, 
in a literary liistory, is worthy of peculiar notice, he has himself re- 
corded, in elegant verse, these works, whether of peace Or war. His 
three successors, the last of whom saw the century close, Almondeti 
excepted, trod in the steps of Abdalrahman. They i^vere renowned 
for success in arms, for equal qualities of min<h *na for an equal love 
of letters, which they also manifested by their Uterary oompositiona. 
AdU tReir courts and councils no less displayed a splendid succession 


of great inen. ^ ^ 

X third and the greatest of the Abdalrahmans was still to grace 
the Spanish throne. His reign began with the fourth century of the 
Hegira (the tenth of Christ), and was the most prosperous* and ni 
the longest duration which any Arabian prince had yet enjoy^^ 
The factions, feuds, and<pvil wars , with^ which .^the country had 
been harassed were evwywh^e suppressed hy his prudence 
courage. Justice was impartially administered ; the land was en- 
riched by the blessings of peace ; science and all its attendarft pur- 
suits, nourished by favours, and filtered by the example of Ihs 
prince, were prosecuted with general enthusiasm. Three inilefi 
from Corduba, Ahdalrahman constructed the city, palace* and ^- 
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4611$ of ZehtSk in honour of his &vourite snitana. To this place his 
libml taste invited the most skilful artists of the age; and the build- 
i^sps were adorned by twelve hundred columns of Spanish and 
A&ican, of G]^k and Italian marble. The hall of audience was 
encrusted with gold and pearls, and a great basin in the centre was 
surrounded with curious and costly figures of birds and quadrupc^ds. 
The harem of the prince, iliat is, his wivqis, conmibines, and black 
eunuchs, amounted to^six thousand three hundred pers<niS p and he- 
was attended to the field by a gpard of fu^-elve thousand horse, whose, 
belts and scimitars were studded with gold. Such was the magnifi- 
cence of this Arabian monarch ; but when a fatal malady had laid 
him on his couch, he thus addressed his attendants, and we may 
fancy tlpit we once more hear the son of David speak : “ 1 have* now 
reigned,” said Abdalrahman, “above fifty years in victory and peace, 
beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and respected by 
my allies. Kiohes and honours, power and pleasure, laive waited on 
my call, noor does any earthly blessing appear to have been wanting 
to ray felicity. In this situation, I Irnve diligently numbered the 
days of pure and genuine haziness whieli have fallen to my lot : 
They amount to FmirUen : — O man ! place not thy confidence in 
this presaat world.” 

He was simeeeded by bis son Alhakem, who, with ’’the sceptre, 
inherited prosperity, tibe endowments, and the learning of his 
father. Ey^y polite a^ it is related, was familiar to hhn ; and to 
these acoppipUshments he joined a profound knowledge of jurispru- 
dence. He wrote notes on whatever he read, and the margins of the 
books whi(di be 1^ perused were filled with bis remarks. Still 
fiirther anxious to diffuse the love of letters among his subjects, ho 
allured many learqed men frmn the East by the ofibr of great 
rewards and his collectkm of books, which l;md been amassed at a 
great expense, exceeded all belief. Not less lhan six hundred thou- 
sand volumes were formed into a librarj^ forty-four of which were 
employed in the mere catalogue. Tlie academy of Corduba was 
fimnded, under, the auspices of Alhakem. Many colleges were 
erec^ and libraries were opened in other cities, w'hile more than 
fibres himdred writers exercised their talents on various subjects of 
erudition. . . 

This was the golden age of Arabian literature in Spain ; and it 
be remarked, that this coincided with the most dark and slothful 
. period of emr Eurc^an annals. ' The royal seat Corduba, about 
Ibis iimcv contained six hundred mosebs, nine hundred batlm, and 
two hulked tbousira4 housesr. The prince gave laws to eig^ity cities 
*a!!j^ the first, to three hundred pf the sflsmnd lUMi third order ; and the 
fertile banks of Cruadalquivir '^ere adorned with twelve thousand 
y^lagdt and hamlets. There may be some oriental exaggeration in 
accounts, but it is agreed, that the era which they describe was 
of riches, of magnificence, and of intellectual cultivation. “It 
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was the age,” observes a judicious traveller, * Arabi^ gallaularjr 
and grandeur, which rendered the Moors of Spain sup^or to ml 
their contemporaries in arts and arms, and made Corduto one of the 
most splendid cities of the world. Corduba was the centre of Elite- 
ness,- taste, and genius; tilts and tournaments, wbth other costly 
show's, were long the darling pas^mes of a wealthy people. And 
this was tjjie only kingdom in the West where geometry, astronomy, 
aiid ph}%ic, were regularly ^tudied and practised.” lie might have 
#dde<l every branch of polite literature to the list. Alhakem reigned 
fifteen years and five months. 

From this tiiffe factions again prevailed, though learned princes 
and learned men on all sides present themselves to our observation. 
Early in the following century the dynasty of the Ommiades was 
extinguished. I'iiey were succeeded by the Almoravides ; hut the 
revolution changed the face of the Arabian monarchy. . The gover- 
nors of the provinces, the ministers of state, the chief officers in the 
arrnyf and the heads of the leading families raised theitaselves to be 
independent princes, so that there were soon ^most as, many king- 
doms as towns. Corduba, Toledo, Seville, Jaen, Lisl^, Tortosa, 
Valcntia, Murcia, Alineria, Granada, aud the Balearic islands had 
their respective sovereigns. The Christian princes, who had retained 
jiossession of*the northern provinces, from which they w^ed an uu- 
ceasiiig war, availed themselves of these divisions to regain theirtost 
territories f and they finally succeeded. 

Mohamed Ben Abdalla, as late the middle of our feurteenth 
century, in a work entitled Universal Library (under which name 
many similar works were published), restricting his inquiries to 
i6pain#gave an account of the lives and writings of such of the 
Moorish Spaniards as had attained any scientific celebritv^froni tbe 
first establishment of ^e monarchy to his own time. Of this valti- 
able work, which or^inally consisted of eleven |»rts, five only 
remain, and these are not perfect. But its imper^tion enhances 
our admiration : for if we were attentively to ctmsideV the list of the 
authors who are here recorded, their works In every department of 
po^te literature, and the perturbed state of the variods ^vemmeni^ 
and compare it with an equal period of the most en%htened tiha 
tranquil -of modern times, with their authors and their works, I 
would not hesitate to say that the decision must he in favour 
Moorish Spain. C 

Three other works on the» same subject;, and Under the same 
but of a prior date, contribute still more to augment the numb^ w 
learned l^heir mass of science ; and the last 

a list of females celebrated in the annals of tl^ same <^mestic'lI^!E’ 
ture. I will meritioii one, Aischah, of Corduba, wKo lived ^ our 
tenth century, a poet whose talente and learning caused the moma 
of many princes to thrill with admiration and with love. ' Her cobd- 


* Swinburne’s Travels, 260. 
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portions, in prose and in verse, which were recited in the academy 
.of the rental city, were received with reiterated af^lanse* She led a 
single lim, and left behind her, tc^etber with an extensive and well- 
selected library, many lasting monuments of her taste and learning. 

But -we must not so soon quit Mohamed Ben Al>daila. Among 
the various works which he published, one was entitled a S/mumen 
of the Full Moon^ that is, the History of the Kingdom of,Oramda^ 
and I do not think that the reader \yill he displeased whh .somt' 
account of the contents. I must, however, first observe, what I oughts 
perhaps to have noticed l>efore, that the Arabians were singularly 
whimsical in the titles of their books, which, as the specimen of the 
Full Moon announces, had not the most distant reference to the 
subject of the volume. Thus, not to go further than Abdalla him- 
self, the Chronology of fhe Caliphs and Kings of Spain and Africa^ 
he entitles The Sitken Vest embroidered mth the Needle ; The Lives 
of eminent Men is Odoriferom Plants : a treatise on Constancy of 
mind is Proved Butter: and Refined Gold is meant to denote a 
choice of elegant phrases. In these conceits there was, certainly, (to 
us) a want of taste ; but fisahion or established usage must ever con- 
trol the free exercise of judgment 

Oranada and its tCiTritory was the last principality which remained 
in the hands of the Hahmnetans, under whose administration it 
enjoyed the greatest affluence imd prosperity. Its agriculture had 
b^n brought to perfection; its revenues end circulation were 
immense; its public works magi^ificent; and its population incre- 
dible. Of the teste and munificence of its first rulers, the ruins of the 
pdace of Alhastibra^ built in the midst of gardens of aromatic trees, 
with noble views over beautiM hills and fertile plains, are, «to the' 
present d^y, a ralendid monument.' The Moors are said to offer up 
prayers every Friday for the rexjovery of this.^vourite city. 

As I wish to convey some idea of the inimner in which Abdalla 
wrote, I shall present a concise view of his History^ and, as nearly 
as a translation at second hand will admit, in the words of the author. 

“ Since the annals , of kings,” says he, in his preface, “ hold out an 
e;cmnple to rulers, 4nd give a lesson to others, that when they con- 
template these monuments, they may learn from the inconstancy of 
fortune the instahility of human concerns, and the terror of many 
misfortunes, not easily toirnget God ; I have, therefore, undertaken 
to write this Btstoryf and to bring past events to light, from the 
.pbscuriW of those annaU hr which theyiiay as it were entombed. I 
sjteil relate in their proper order ifbat were the boundaries of this 
kingdom, the seat of empire, and the noble transactions of its 
princes; 1 wili nekt give an account d the gwrds who were 
ihmous by their birth and exploits, of the ^vernors and ministers 
who tnen fionrished, of the contemporaiy princes who then reigned, 
and of such other thmgs as may seem worthy to be mentioneo* If 

a description Of these niins, see the elegant plates given by Swin- 
(Travels tltrough Spain, Itl— 1S8.) 
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the reader find anything good or deserving of praise, I have already 
gaincui my purpose and the reward of my labours, and that towiaiid 
the praise arid glory of God, under whose lienevolent direction I now 
proceed to arrange my materials in the following order. The first 
jmrt treats of the city of Granada^ the seat of the empire, of which a 
short description is given ; the second, of its provinces and the places 
subject to it ; the third, of the kings and princes who in it held com- 
mand ; the fourth, of the manners and qualities of its citizens ; the 
Ififth of the seribs and achievements of its kings. 

♦ 1. “ Granada, by foreigners called Garanata, that is, the colony 
of strangers, us the Damascus of Spain, formerly belonged to 
the celebrated city of Albira, from which it was not remote. In the 
fourth age of the Hegira (the eleventh century) having become the 
royal seat, it began to be very famous. By the mild temperature of 
the lur and the qualities of the soil, it certainly is not unlike to 
7>amascus. From Corduba, the first and ancient residence of our 
kings, whi<*h may heaven restore to us ! it is ninety miles distant 
between the t^ast and south. 

Granada is the capital of the most maritime towns, the proud 
head of the kingdom, the noble emporium' of merchants, the indul- 
gent parent of sailors, the receptacle of strangers from all the quarters 
of the earth, the perpetual garden of fruite ever succeeding each 
other, the grateful tarrying-place for men, the public treasury, the 
city most |C‘nowned for its fields and bulwarks, the boundless sea of 
grain and ,oi' most excellent legumes, and the fertile mine of silk and 
sugar. Not far removed rises a enountain, called Sierra^ noted for 
the whiteness of its snows and the purity of its waters { to this add 
the salubrity of the air, the variety of plants,* and of exquisite 

* aroinitic-.s. Amongst its most rare gifts, this mdtits the first place— 
that the fields are not void of corn nor the meadows without verdure 
in any part of the ye*q| The territory abounds in' gold, silver, iron, 
lead, inarcasites, and sapphire stones. Various herbs, the gentian 
and the spikenard, grow on its mountains and in its marshes. There 
likewise is found the berry which rives the scarlet die to silk, and of 
this commodity an abundance is collected for qop[imercial traffic and 
domestic use. Even our silken stufts are esteemed far superior to 
those of Assyria, in softness, elegance, and lustre. 

• “ As ‘to the country, it is most delightful, emulating the fields 
of Bamascus, and well adapted by day or night to the exercise of 
riding or walking! It naturally stretches into* a pla^n w^hich Is 
watered by brooks and rivers. Villages and gsj'dens every 
present themselves, adorned with beautiful buildings, trees, 
plants ; while the hfils and the mountains, which fill the s^ace 
forty miles, encompass the pMn in the form almost of a senaidrSe. 
There, or nearly there, stands the |Hroud Granada^ which partly boViers 
the ascending steeps, with its lofty suburbs ]^sting on 'five hills, aJld 
in part spreads into the wide plain, to a place called Cdr-AbiHz^* 
Words can beades but ill express how happy, how enchanting it 
is rendered hy the softness of the air, the mildness of the climate, the 
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allied arches of its bridges, its^convenient porticos, atid its splendid 
j^ples. The river Dacrro flowing from the east then divides it, 
nd joining the Sin^lis flows through the plain, till, nourished bjr 
rtitny copious streams, it swells like the Nil^ and in a broad cur- 
•’ent advances to Hispafis (Seville). ^ 

“ With a still more delightful prospect on the opposite aide rises, 
as it were, another city, which is called Alhambra, where the royal 
residence appears. Lofty towers, embattled citadels, vgorgeous 
palaces, and other resplendent edi^ces, aittract the sight and fill the 
mind of tlie beholders with admiration. A vast mass of waters/ 
whose murmuring noise as they fall fri)m many fbigi tains is heard 
at a .distance, is here ^een irrigating the fields and meadows. 
Spacious gardens in like manner surround the outer walls of Gra- 
nada, with trees in the form of hedges, yet so that the elegant 
edihees are beheld like stars to sparkle through the leaves. No spot 
is without its orchards, its vine 3 rards and its gardens, and the wealth 
only of the most opulent princes can cape with the valuable fruits 
and vegetables which are scattered in profusion over the widely- 
extended plain* The annual revenue which is hence derived is con- 
siderable, part of which flows into the royal coffers. 

“ The king has here his own grounds, which are rendered wonder- 
fully pleasant bv rows of trees and by a variety of shrubs. You 
behojd towers rising with a comely asnect, a plain amply expanded, 
perennial waters flowing for the use or mills and the convenience of 
bathing. The. revenue which is hence derived serves to maintain 
the fortifications of the city. A circumference of twenty miles 
encloses these grounds, whfch are cultivated and embellished by 
many able labourers and well-chosen animals. Castles, offi«res, and ^ 
sacred structures everywhere meet the eye ; and to these det tuitions 
of the fields must be joined what, in the mind of the husbandman, 
merits the first place, the richness and fertilily of the soil. Conti- 
guous to these grounds lie many towns noted for their population 
and their farms, of which some are devoted to tillage and others to 
pasture. Then succeed villages and hamlets, all teeming with 
people. These diff^nt places, which are fifty in number, contain 
more than three hundred colleges and temples, and a hundred, and 
thirty water-mills are seen at work without the walls.” 

2d. The kingdom of Ghuiada, he says, contained thirty>«threc 
js^^ns ; and.he numbers the |»incipal cities, giving a Iwief desef ip- 
rien of each, but the Arabian name* |ure not easily deciphered. He 
'hhnfl elfi^ai^ e of the confusion which time and other accidents had 
^conedades this paatt c# his sui^ect with tiae following 
ff ** Of the regions which I have mentioned, some, in the 
ge, re^in the same names f others have changed them ; 
i the time, as is the case In human concerns, have 

iHpped memories of men ; ibr God alone is in his 

parvw author bar^y ^umaxateithe sueoesaion of 
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kings who, in their various dynasties, from the first foundation <if 
the state in the fourth century of the Hegira, held the sceptre, down 
to his own time, when the family of Beni Nasser continued to 
occupy the throne.^ This, as I have observed, was in our fourteenth 
century. * 

4tli. “ The people of Granada are orthodox in their religious 
belief, and infected by no heresy* They are dutiful to their king, 
j)atient^#lalK)ur, and highly generous, handsome in their sliape, the 
nose moderate, the countenance fair, the hair generally black, the 
'stature as it ought to he. Their language, w^hicn is Arabic, is noted 
for its eleganci^ highly embellLshed, but rather diffuse. They are 
arrogant and opinionated in discussion and in argument. The greater 
part are foreigners by descent, chiefly from Barbary. Theii* dress 
soj^iewhat approaches to the Persian, consisting of rich streaked 
silks, and the finest woollen or linen cloths, woven from the most 
uelicate threads. In winter they wear an African, or rather a 
Tunisian cloak ; in summer, a tunic of white linen ; so that, when 
so(*n’in the temple, they appear like the vernal flowers which gaily 
deck the meads. 

“ The daily food of fhe inhabitants is generally wheaten bread, 
and tlu\c of the best kind. The poor and the labourers have some- 
timch ill winter recourse to that of excellent barley. Evei^ sort of 
fruit is eaten, particularly grapes, of which the quantity is pro- 
digious ; besides which there is a vast abundance of dried fruits, 
whicli is never exhausted ; even ripe grapes are pre.served without 
decay, from season to season. • 

** The citizens enjoy their times of leisure, some retiring into the 
country at the season ^ the vintage, while others also withdraw to 
their larins, but with their arms and their servants, . whence they 
make excursions, and harass the lands of their enemies. 

“ dlic ornamental dress which is worn by the ladies of high birth as 
well as hv those whom favour or station have raised to eminence, 
consists of a girdle, crural bands, a vail exquisitely WTOUght with 
the purest gold and silver, with various decorations for the feet. 
They display a great variety of precious stones and gems. They 
afe ctmely in their persons, and of a middle steture ; il is rare to 
see one that is tall. As they are delicate, they delight in long hidr, 
of which they assiduousily nourish the growth. Their teeth are 
beailtifally wliite, and their breath is fbigrant with odours. They 
arc active in walking. Their perceptions are quick, and their 
course is enlivened by grace and pleasantry. But the ostentation 
our modern women, and the love of dress and ornaments, have npw 
proceeded to such a pitch, that their extravagance may lie deen^; 
almost insanity,” ^ V 

5th. In the last section of this hnef and admirable natrration, Beh , 
Abdalla details the history of the reigning family, Betti Ka»»er. 

“ The first prince of the dynasty was Mohamed, sttmamed Algaieh 
Billa, who was horn in the city of Aijona, heloiig^ tn the h^y 
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and fertile country of Corduba, where he received his education 
under celebrated masters. But in early youth, as soon as he felt the 
blood move quickly in his veins, he was seized with a lust of 
power, and he began to meditate great designs. In the conduct of 
war, and in the ^duties of peace, he evinced adtnirable talents. 
To military experience he added ardent courage, and bodily 
strength. He was averse from idleness, ahd careless of his personal 
ease, negligent of his attire, and highly l5rugal in e\orf fespect ^ 
dexterous in the arts of war, and iif^ making use of favourable 
opportiuiities. As a general he was prompt in action, and regardless^ 
■of danger. The dignity of his countenance commaiuled respect no 
less than that of hie station. In tlie choice of his wdies he consulted 
the majesty of the throne ; he was attentive to the conxeniences of 
his servants, and never showed himself oppressive in providing for 
the exigencies of government. The battU‘S wliich he fought in 
person, have been fully detailed by the historians, lie xxas wrapped 
in an ordinary cloak ; he walked about in greaves, and in the trans- 
action of his own concerns was never sparing of toil. 

** On a F^day of the year 629 (1229) he made a successful assault 
upon the city of Jaen, and soon afterwards took Granada. When 
he oaoeiided the throne, it is related that he supplied with the neces- 
saries of life such of the inhabitants of the royal city as were indi- 
genti or old, or incapable of labour. For a short time he was 
master of Seville and of Corduba, as I have elsewhere enore full v 
related. Foasessed of Granada, he undertook to build the citadel, 
called Alhambra, to accomplish ■v^ich he found himself necessitated 
to impose some ^burthens upon the people. He was himself 
present, and overlooked the work, after the completion of p-hich, , 
and the conveyance of copious streams of water to the place, he 
made it the royal residence. He next entered into an alliance w ith the 
neighbouring princes, after w’hicb wealth flowed in so fast that the 
treasury was filled with gold, whilst the storehouses adjoining to the 
citadel abounded in corn and every kind of pulse. He moreover 
strengthened the mountain w itii fortresses and garrisons, and en- 
^mpassed it with a wall. He now happily enjoyed what ho had 
wisely planned and executed. Twice in the week he adRiitted 
those* to his presence who had any complaints to make, or petitions 
to offer ; and he w'as always easy of access to men of letters and to 
ambajsisadors. In affairs of moment he took the advice of frequent 
meetings of the leading men of the people, of the judges, and of 
^ers recommended by their station, and ^terwards, having laid 
same points before his ministers in secret council, he ailowe^l 
to piiooeed in his department, aqd committed the superintend- 
to some of his generals.’* 

author then gives the ‘names and characters of the chief 
nlnteprs, secretaries, and judges who were employed under the 
of Mohi^ed ; and subjmns a short account of the 
es at the same time reigned in Africa, aft likewise of the 
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oontemporary Christian kin^s in Spain. Mobamed died in the year 
()7l the Hegira, after a reign of more than forty years. His bod^ 
was laid in a silver coffin, and ah epitaph, in the usual style of Asiatic 
exuberance, was inscribed upoai his tomb. He was succeeded by hifi, 
stm Mobairjed, the second of tlie nanie. 

The cdiaraoter of this prince is delineated with the same force, and 
in colour:^ as flattering as those with which that of tlu* father is 
described. In magnificence,” says Abdalla, “ in military skill, in 
indefatigable industry, in prudence, fineness, and long experience, 
li(^ fairly surpassed all other kings. He rewarded the ministers of 
his court with •honours, his generals with ample favours ; and, 
uniting* togeth<‘r many different people, he enriched the country by 
means of commerce. Let me add to this, the singular elegance <jf 
his person and rnaiiners, his policy, his munificence, and his patience. 
He was hardly raised to the. throne when he yielded to the wishes of 
his nobles ; seemed dexteroush^, and with consummate art to humour 
tlie (lesigTis of his enemies, hut he heaped favours on his friends. 
"With these, and other (jua I ifi cations, he displayed exquisite skill in 
beautiful penmanslnp; an<i his poetical compositions were replete 
with point and fancy. Studious of literary lore, he took singular 
delight in the conversation of physicians, astronomers, philosophers, 
orators, and poets. Great differences having arisen in the l)eginmng 
of Ills reign, which, to the imminent danger of the whole country, 
was fomented by an infamous band of partisans, Mohamed, at once 
forbearing and firm, never evince(J any vacillation ; he overcame the 
most refractory by endurance, and conciliated his enemies. He 
w’agcd many wars with success, and died after « long reign, with 
the rtmownOf a celebrated name both far and n^r.” 

'fho same order, which I have already described, is next pursued, 
and some events of the reign are detailed, on whi<;h I jnend not dwell. 
Hut I will remark, that the characters of not, a* few of the persons 
about the court, military, literary, and civil, were highly meritorious. 
Mohamed died in 701 (1301). * 

^Mohamed HI. his son and successor, trod in his father’s steps, in 
whos^ school he had learned wisdom, and the art of government- 
Occupied wuth the weighty cares of the state, and the exigencies 
)f a perilous crisis, he often watched to a late liour, by light df 
torches, ruminating on the commonwealth, and the concerns of the 
*oyal house, while some persons w'Cre in w’aiting who noted th« / 
jassing hours. But this occasioned a disorder in his eyes. Fortune^ 
lowever, was propitious, and his undertaikings proved successful : r 

’anejuished his enemies, artd made peace with the kings. He was a 
)oet and an orator ; so great a^oet, that he proposed many suhjen^,,^ 
>f composition to others, and contended with them in alternate 
rerses. Men of learning were his intimate ac<juaintaiice, and efijo^ed 
tiis high regard. As the consummation of his general chai'acter, let 
me not omit his uncommon stock of knowledge, the readiness of Ms 
wit, his skill in* composition, and the elegance of his handwriting. 
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Truly he would Imve heen u groat king, but by nature he was 
orueh 

“ Among the maguidoont monuments which be left to posterity is 
the great temple, of an exquisite form, which he erected in the 
royal city (called Alhambra), wrought in tesselated or mosaic work, 
and rais^ on columns elaborately finished, the capitals and Imses of 
which arc silver. This temple ne piously %ndowetl wit tlw‘ rents 
arising from a bath which he built on the opposite side, (Hit of thi* 
tribute which w'as paid by the Jews aild Chidstiaiis ; and he devised 
to it lands with their produce. The whole was a work w<trthy of so 
incoTupaiuble a prince.” ^ 

This prince, however, w'as dethroned by his brotlu r. Aha Al- 
geiusch, of whom tlie historian sjx^aks in e<^ual ternvs of praise, 
extolling the beauty of his ]x*r.son, the virtues of his heart, and the 
accomplishments of his mind. Addicted to astrcmomical and mathe- 
matical pursuits, he excelled not tmly in the theory of tht‘se studies, 
but in the construction of instruments, and the arrangt*ments of 
scientific tables. But his reign was not prosperous, and he wa> him- 
self expelled from the throne by the machinations of his prime 
minister. His cousin, Abu Bmd, tlw? prince of Malaca, succeedt^l 
him about the year ofthe Hegira ri2. 

Abu Said, V>etter known by the name of AVmlualid, l>e.sidcs many 
exquisite endowments, natural and acquired, w^as remarkable* for his 
chastit}’, (a virtue of which wt* seldom read among th<‘ followers of 
Mahomet) : “ and witli such ardour ^iid he pursue the example of 
the greatest princes, that he seemed to live only for glor}'. He ex- 
celled in the exercises of the chase, in the use of arms, and in the 
management of thf? horse. Aided by his friends, and fav(»u'*<*d by 
many fortunate incidents, he commenced a glorious reign, governing 
his kingdom with justice, and making an irresistible opposition to 
the attacks and fury of his own enemies and of those of God. Such 
was his conduct, tliat he w'as esteemed the jewel, as it were, of his 
family, and the ornament of the f^e.” When, on some occasion, 
the conversation turned on the principles of religion, “ My princi- 
ples,” observed Abulualid, “ are faith in one God, and in this ’’ — lay- 
ing his hand on his scimitar. The historian dwells on the' many 
battles which he fought, some of which he describes with • peculiar 
animation, and he speaks of tho explosions by gunpowder wliich I 
before mentioned : “ A fiery globe, by the means of combustible 
matter, with a mighty noise suddenly emitted, strikes with the force 
of ligmning, and sliakes the citadel.” He was assassinated by a 
relation whom he had offended in the year of the Hegira 7*25, and 
buried in the ^rdens of the Alhambra, “ in a monument of 
elaborate workmanship,” 

IlisKson, another Mohamed, succeeded to the throne of Granada. 
Of this prince, and of his two successors, <he historian Abdalla was 
tlie contemporary, and, as he occupied an impcMr|ant post in the 
court, was an eye witness of the events of their reigns. His delinca- 
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turn of characters is, in general, flattering. This Moharaed he 
rejiresents os a prince who was not inferior in mental qualifications 
to any of his predecess(jrs, and W'as besides gifted with an uncoirimon 
degiH'c of phv-iral strength, and highly skilled in horsemanship. 
*‘in hunting,’ says he, ‘■‘he t(»ok singular delight; he was versed 
ill the knowledge of the best breed of horses; and he was warmly ^ 
attached ^o the chamus of jioetry and tflfe beauties of eloquence. In 
a Spanish city, when he had rashly advanced k'fore his 
^ncn, and thrown at a Clfl-istian a spear richly ornamented with 
icu cK, M'itli w liich the wounded soldier was endeavouring to escape, 

lj< t hiiii go,” ^^xclaiincd ^tohamed'to his followers, who wished to 
save the weapon, “ if he survive the blow, the spear will pay the 
expenses of his cure.” In attempting to carry war into Africa, he 
was cut ott‘ and slain, in the 733rd year of the Hegira, and was suc- 
ceederl hy his brother. 

.h)SM|)h wa.^ the brothers name, “a youth who might bo deemed 
*th(? glory of princes, celebrated for beauty of person, for strength, 
and for manners. He excelled in poetry. Kemarkable for a dirk 
and flowing beard, in conversation he was solerimi but gracious, and 
with a royal deportment. Affable to all, he received those who 
apjiroached him with kindness, and with an attention proportioned 
to their station. His wit was keen ; and his memory, richly stored 
with quotations, added weight to his remarks. His mental endow- 
ments wefe heightened hy skill in the mechanic arts. Studious of 
peace, he rui<?d w^ith much forbearance ; was often employed in 
raiding public edifices ; and, whilst he seemed to emulate the renowm 
of other ymnees, he surpiussed them in wealth «and other valuable 
acqui#itions.” Thus, revered by his subjects, apd often giving aid 
to the cause of Islamism, Joseph reigned during twenty and two 
years, when he fell by the dagger of an a3sa.ssin, while, ‘‘ on his 
knees in the temple, he was imploriiig the pardon of his sins, and 
striving to approach nearer to Uod bj%rayer.” 

I’he character of his son Mohamed, who was now raised to the 
throne, is thus delineated : “ The virtues which w ere found dispersed 
in other princes were combined in him — humanity, probity, c<nn- 
posure of mind, and a candour announced in the features of his 
countenance. Called to the throne in his youthful years, he laboured 
to Jiiipply the defect of experience by the vigour of his exertions. 
We conti^raplated in him much gravity, prudence, modesty, tem^r- 
ance and such lenity and gentleness of character, that he often 
lamented with tears the fate of the unhappy, and by love and favours 
strongly attached the affections of his friends. The inheritance 
which he received was not disturbed by ambition : security every- 
where prevailed. Luxury and adulation during his reign were 
banished from the court; and hence the people, softened •by his 
manners, became themselves more gentle. The nobles cheerfully 
obeyed, and all were busy m proclaiming his praise. But fortune 
soon turned agmnst him.’’^ His brother Ismael expelled him from 

G G 2 
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the throne, which ho held in spite of every effort used by Mohamed, 
'wiio was powerfully aided by the Moorish prince of Fez, and the 
Christian king of Castile, lie was finally murdered by his cousin 
Abu Said, who himself dared to assume the purple, but who, detested 
for his crimes, and retreating to the court of the Castilian prince, 
*' experienced the fate due to treason. Mohamed once more entered 
the royal (uty of Granada, ^ere he continued to reign in the year 
of the Hegira 765; of our era 1387, when Ben Abdalla ‘closed hi« 
^}eciman of the lull Moon^ that is, theHUtory of the Kingdom of 
Granada, 

* From this review of the work of Abdalla, which is itself an epi- 
tome, it may be collected, as far as we can rely on the fidelity of the 
translator, in w’hat manner Arabian history was sometimes composed. 
But I suspect that too great a liberty has l>een talam, and that a 
character which is not its own, but derived from a better source, has 
been engrafted on the Moorish stock ; that where, as in other genuine 
compositions, a desultory negligence prevailed, a more compressed' 
precision has been introduced ; that trifling anecdotes and tiresome 
diOTessions have been omitted, and that minute and prolix details, in 
order to show the copiousness of language and variety of expression, 
have been curtailed, or condensed into a less tedious series. Still, 
notwithstanding these defects which are charged on Ihe Arabian 
writars, it must be owned, that in their artless and dramatic narra- 
tions, and esp^ially in the delineations of character, tht'^c is often 
something which powerfully arre^^fs and interests attention.’ 

From the time at which the history of Abdalla closes, the end of 
the fourteenth century, when every other portion of the Moorish 
empire had been gr(*dually recovered the kingdom of Grana<la ‘'ingly 
maintained its independence a hundred years. It was stil) extensive, 
comprising a compass of seven hundred miles, and still powerful fnmi 
an immense population diffused over its surface, and collected within 
the W'alls of fourteen cities #id ninety-seven towns. But internal 
discord, and the ambitious views of the? chiefs, often broke the 
union which should now more than ever have strengthened the 
Moorish ranks. They neglected to preserve a friendly connexion 
with their countrymen in Africa, from whom they might hal^e de- 
rived aid ; and the arts which they cultivated, and the luxury con- 
sequent on the prosperity which has been described, had greatly 
relaxed the force of their military institutions and abated their mar- 
tial enterprise. , On the other side, the Christian states, no longer 
subdivide into small principalities, the bead of each of which as- 
sumed the ensigns of royalty, but formed into two powerfiil king- 
‘ doms under the crowns of Castile andj Ara^n, pressed forward with 
united strength, actuated by zeal for religion, by the desire of venr 

1 See Ockley’s History of the Saracens, pasmm, wherein will be found 
an interesting account of Mahomed and the first Caliphs, dyawn, in their own 
simple style, from the original authors. 
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geance, and by the hope of rescuing their country from the reproach 
of seven hundred years of subjugation. The Moors, who were still 
a gallant people, and possessed of great resources, made head against 
their enemies, though town after town was taken, and sometimes 
defeated them even in pitched battles. But when the two crowns 
just mentioned wore, by a fortunate marriage, united in Ferdinand 
and Isabidla, the last war with Granada began, wdiich in 1492 ter* 
ininateef in the capture of Jthe city, and liie utter overthrow of the 
Moorish power.^ 

Centuries before this event, the caliphs of Bagdad, whose splendour 
and love of letters we admired, had lost their greatness. I mentioned 
the principal causes which led to this catastrophe, and 1 observed 
tliat early in the tenth centur}^ Tladlii, the twentieth caliph of the 
Abbassidcs, was the last who could be said to enjoy the real dignity of 
the station. After him their temporal authority w'as more and more 
abridged, till, being obliged to seek an asylum in Egypt, the last 
eighteen of the dynasty, wlio were still acknowdedged to possess some 
spiritual juris<lietion, were reduced to a state of dependence, and 
sometimes oven of mendicity: “ These lords of tlie Eastern world,” 
says the iiistorian xibulfeda,* “were brought down to the most abject 
misery, and exposed to the insults of a servile condition.” Their 
territories most to tlje East had been dismembered and formed into 
independent states in the Arabian Irak, in Aderbigan or MecHa, in 
Ears or Per.sia, and in Laristan or the country on the Persian gulf, 
whilst a like fate menaced and scon oppressed the remaining terri- 
tories. The inundation of northern barbarians which overturned 
the empire of the West had also greatly contributed to accelerate 
the ftill of the caliphate. The Turks from the neighbourhood of 
mount Taurus had been first called in as auxiliaries ; but as they 
extended their conquests, these lieutenants, as they humbly styl^ 
themselves, of the vicars of the prophet, soon became their masters. 
Then also happened what had happened to us. Like the Goths and 
other northern tril)es, the Turks, ignorant of letters, intent on con- 
quest, despised what they could not understand, dissipated whatever 
monwments of science or of taste the Almanzors and Ahnamons had 
collected, discouraged evei^^ liberal pursuit, and breathing the genuine 
spirit of the caliph Omar when he commanded the Alexandrian 
libfRry to be consumed, laid the foundations of the most permanent 
mental slavery by which the human race had ever been oppressed.* 

1 Mariana, Hist, of .Sx>aiu, * Aimal, Moslem. 261. 

® D’Herbeiot, however, (Bib, Orient, art. Elm.) speaks more favourably 
of the Turks : “ I admit,” be, says, “at the time of their first conquests in 
Europe, that they were principally addicted to martial exercises ; but fUey 
soon became a highly {wlished people. They took not, indeed, thq, Greeks, ■ 
whom they had subdued, for their masters, tis did the Romans and Saracens ; 
but under the latter they studied, and tliey translated their principal works. , 
Among their sultans many were learned ; and it may be remarked, that 
they never build a mosque without adjoining to it a college.” 
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I must now briefljr speak of the three Arabian historians with 
whom I said that Europe was best acquainted, and who, giving the 
outlines of great enterprises and portraying manners and characters 
widely differing from our own, may be perused i^nth pleasure even 
under the disadvantages of a translation. Of the three, Bohaden is 
the first in point of time, as he flourished in the twelfth century. He 
was contemporary with the celebrated Saladin,the History^}^ mvYiosq 
life he wrote, particularly that portion ^f it which was cohnectedf 
with the third crusade an<l his capture m Jerusalem. As liohadin# 
was an eye witness of many events which he relates, and jxTsonally 
acquainted with the sultan, by whom he was employed in high 
offices, his narrative is peculiarly interesting. He attended his 
master through the most active period of his life, was with him in 
his last sickness, and a witness cd’his death. The portrait which he 
draw .s of his justice and affability, his severity and clemency, exem- 
plified in appropriate anecdotes, gives us the striking pictiire of an 
Eastern hero, tne truth of w'hich contemporary Latin writers are 
c<mipelle<i reluctantly to own. He informs us that in his c‘onversji- 
tion Saladin w’as singularly elegant and pleasing; that he was 
accurately acquainted with the history Of the several Arabian tribes, 
their rites and customs ; that he also knew the genealoi^es of their 
horses; that he wus not ignorant of w'hat w'as curious and rare in 
otheri(‘ountries ; that he was particularly attentive in his^ inquiries 
about the health of his friends, their illness, tht'ir medicines, and 
other circumstances ; that his dis^ftourse was free from all obscenity 
and scandal ; and that he was peculiarly compassionate and kind to 
orphans and to pefisoris advanced in years. What wwdd be t)ur 
estimate of the intellectual accomplishments and moral (jualitl^s of 
the Christian hero Richard if we placed them in the opposite scale ? 
But I do not know that he appears anywdiere to greater advantage 
than in the pages of Bohadin, wmo could be just even to an adversary. 
The historian admits that he was uncommonly active, of great spirit 
and firm resolution, and had been signalizt‘d by his military achieve- 
ments and his constant intrepidity. He says that he was less 
esteemed by those w’hom he led tnan the king of France (Rhilip 
Augustus) on account of his kingdom and dignity, but more abun- 
dant in riches and more illustrious for military valour.’ * • 

Abul Farai, by us called Abulpharagius, a native of Armenia, a 
Christian and a physician, lived in the thirteenth century. He is 
best known by an Abridgment of Universal History^ divided into 
ten parts or dlynasties, from the earliest times down to his own. 
The two last dynasties, which treat of Mahomet and the caliphs, of 
the Mongul Tartars, and the victories bf Jingez Chan, are esteemed 
the mos|: correct, and far the most interesting in point of informa- 
tion. But what may interest us most, and w'hat seems to form the 

v,, The History of Bohadin in Arabic and Latin was pnblisljed by Schultens 
ti^£eyden, in 1755. 
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chief merit even of the latter dynasties, is the account which he 

f ives of the state of learning under the caliphs, and the many aijec* 
otes with which he intersperses it of philosophers, physicians, atid 
celebrated men. To this account I have not been inattentive* 
Notwithstan<ling his religious profession, Abul Farai was much fbl- 
lowoil hy the Modems, as a teacher in the various branches of 
s« ieuce as well as in medicine, and the inflated diction in which they 
sBpi'ak (If Ills mental endowments and powers is truly Arabian. Ho 
^was the prince, they say, ot sages, the most excellent of tlie excel- 
hot, the mode] of his times, the glory and phoenix of the age.’ 

The last of ftiis triumvirate is Ismael Abulfeda, a Syrian prince 
in tl)'* fourteenth century, the author of a work on Geography^ and 
of a Gvuvrai Huiory. Of this history, as was said of that of Abul 
Fiirai, the most detailed and amusing portion is the narratixe of 
Mahomet and hi*> suoc(‘ssors, which is also enriched with anecdotes 
on learning and learned men. Tliese Arabian historians have been 
suid irom thih cun-^hleratiim to bear some rescmi)lance t<) the Grecian 
J *iutar( h, hut here tlie resemblance must cease. An account of the 
A//c of Saladin, from wduan Abulfeda is said to have descended, 
fonn.^ the last |H*rtiou of his hutory,'^ 

I could Tiow proceed* to enlarge this sketch of Arabian literature 
with much ad<litional matter, but I presume that enough lias been 
said to convey some idea to tiie reader on the subject, and al least 
enough to answer the distinct object which [ had in view\ And I 
hope that he w’bo peruses these ^ges will not fail to keep in mind, 
that while he admires at lkig(M, at Cairo, at Fez, or at Corduba, 
the laudable exertion of talents and the display of taste, a mental 
h^thargy is in the meantime oppressing all the kingdoms of Europe, 
or that if some literary eftorts were occasionally made, they served 
only to betray the obliquities of reason, and a general absence of 
critical discernment. The golden age of Arabia was the leaden age 
of Eureme. 

Yet I am inclined to think that Oriental literature, though, com- 
pared with ours during the same period, it bore a high value, has 
exp^enced too much prodigality ox praise. What is understood by 

’ A 4ine edition of this author, iu Arabic and Latin, was given by the 
ICiiTiif'd Pocoeke, in ICO;!, 2 vols. 4lo. 

* The Geography of Abulfeda, and different pmis of his Jlihiory have been 
separately piibliMhed, at diffeient times ; the first, as it relates to Malioxued, 
by Gngnici. in the second, xvhich inoliides tJje histoiy of the Arabians 

and tlieir caliphs from the fb’st jear of the Hegira (l2*.ito 10 1 A, in 17A4,lijy 
Keiske: tlie third, on the Lije of Saladin, by Sclmltens, in 1755, w'ho sub- 
joined it to tin* work of Bohndiit. 

“* Tlie IJibliotlieque Onewtale of DTIerbelot, which lies before me, fs a 
rich repositoiy of Arabian knowledge. His pnucipul guide in fdatory is 
Khoiideinir, a IVisiaii, who lived as late as the tifleenth century, who seenis 
to have conipilcd his work, from the eieation of the noild to his own tune, 
fioiji authentif souices, with singulai precision, and atientiou to older. 
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few, IS usually magniiied beyond its proper dimensions by vanity or 
by ignorance. An able critic^ remarks, that from our education in 
the Greek and Latin schools, we have fixed in our minds a standard 
of exclusive taste, and w'hen to this standard we bring the poetry of 
the East, its history, or its other literary productions, we feel and 
are ready to pronounce a peremptory decision. Yet, continues the 
same writer, we should not be forward to condemn the literature 
and judgment of nations of whose language we are ignorant. I will^ 
add, that their manners, sentiments, and habits widely differed from 4 
our own. But in these respects not the ancient Greeks and 
Homans differ from us ? and yet we admire their Compositions as 
excellent, and even those who read them only in translations are 
disposed to jwlmit them as models of taste. Nature, though various, 
is everywhere simple. The gradations of character are uniform ; 
the rule of right and wrong is not afiectod by climate ; virtue is 
universally deemed amiable, and vice odious. The perceptions of 
mind are analogous to these; and when mental perceptions art- 
described in words, in order to be true, they miist be an accurate 
transcript. 

Our classics, it is added, bad much to teach, and th(» Arabians 
^ad much to learn. Thejr ha<i to leani the temperate^ dignity of 
style, the graceful proporoon.s of art, the forms of visible and intel- 
lectual beauty, the just delineation of character and passion, the 
rhetoric of narrative and argument;, the regular fain’ic of epic and 
dramatic poetry. But confident iathe riches of thtdr native^ tongue, 
they disdained the study of any foreign idiom, were satisfied with 
translations, often exude and imperfect, and disregarding, chiefly on 
account of their mythology^ the classical beauties of the Gr^dan 
school, souglit improvement only in the graver and more abstruse 
departments of science. They held no intercourse with us, or >\ ith 
our genuine guides in literature, the poets, the orators, and tlic his- 
torians of ancient Rome and it is probable that they formed their 
opinion of what we were' from the living samples w hich were too 
often presented to their view. This may forgive, and let us be 
just. The Arabians kept the lamp of science burning, during^ the 
obscure period which we have traversed, and their example contri- 
buted to stimulate not a few, even among ourselves, to intellectual 
pursuits, whilst they saved in their versions some treatises from obli- 
vion, which can now no longer be found in the original. 

' The author of the Decline and Fall of the Bom. Emp. v. Mr. 
Gibbon, as an historian, has many equals; as a critic, uo superiors. 
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u^^ULARD. Peter, his first appearance j Aldhelm, the first English abbot who 
a nominalist disputant. ; his composed a work in Latin, 93. 
account of his reasons for embracing Aldrisi, mention of his Geography, 437. 
tliis career, 19U; gives lectures in and | Alexandria, account of, by Ammianus 
near Paris, »6.; attends the lectures j Marcellinus, 08. 
of Anselm, 193; ,his character of j Alfarabi, an eminent Arabian philoso- 
Anseiin, *7^.; his commentary on j pher, 426. 

Ezekiel, 1J> 1 ; his success as a lecturer, Alfred, king, account of him, 111). 
iV(.; hi.s amour witli llcloisa, ih.; Alhakcm, saltan, his learning and 
founds the Paraclete, 195; returns patronage of literature, 442. 
to the monastery of St. (xilda-s, IfMi ; ' Almamon, the. caliph, acoouni of him, 
lus correspondence with Ileloisa, ' 415 ; his patronage of learned men, i6. 

197; characterized, ih.; appeals be- Almanzor, the caliph, his eucourage- 
fore the synod of Sens, 196; his ment of letters, 414, 
death, ib.: his epitaph, 199. Alnovalri, his General History, 4S9. 

Abassides, djTMisty of, its tendency to A1 Itazis, mention of him, 427. 

intellectual pursuits, 440. Alsiuthi, his Bthiopic Triumph. 439 ; 

Abdalln, 3Ioharacd Ben, account of, his History of Egypt, jA, * 

443 ; extrttets from his History of Aluam, Kbn, his treatise on Agriculture, 
Granada, 444. 484. 

Abclalrahman II., his virtues and j*Amala.suntha, the daughter of Theodoric, 
talents, 441. account of lien 67. 

Abdalrahman III., his beneficent reign, Ammianus Marcellinus, account of his 
“ 441. • History of B#mc, 32. 

Abul Fnrai, account of hi.s history, 454. Ammonius, founder of the new Platonic 
Abulfeda, account of his history, 455. sect, 59. 

Achaian league, dissolution of the, 54. Anselm, St., abbot of Bea, account of, 
Acroptditos, George, his Chronicle, 396. 1‘72 ; and of lus works, 178 ; effect 

Adrian, an African abbot, appointed to of his works on the philosophy of the 

the sec of Canterbury, but declines the age, ib.; his eminence as a meta- 

lK>st, 92 ; his ofl'orts in a subordinate physician, 174; is made archbishop of 

capacity to raise the intellectual cha- Canterbury, ib. ; takes a prominent 
racte^of England, ib. part at the council of BaH, 176. 

Adrian, the emperor, characterized, 6. Antlicmius constructs the mosque of St, 
Adrian iV., pope, ‘his interview with Sophia, 356. 

.Joluaof Salisbiuy, 211. Anthology, collections of Greek, 405. 

Agatlio, pope, his account of the state Antonines, tlie empire, their peculiar 
of learning at Borne in his time, 82. attention to the sophists, 89. 

Aiabar, his Silken Garment. 440. Antoninus Kus, the emperor, character- 

Alaric takes Borne, 12. « ized, 7. 

Albertus Magnus, aoootmt of, 249. Apollo Behidere, the, its tronference to 

Albiruui, his treatise on gems, 433. Borne from Delphi, 39. 

Alcazuini. his geographical treatise, Aquinas, Thomas, account of, 247 ; 

7Vie TVonders of Nations, 437. chara^cr Of his writings, 24^ 

Alcuin, account of him and of his works, Arabians, their literary obligations to 
! 106; a letter of his to Charlemagne, the Greeks, 350; their contempt of 
108. - all languages but their own, 440; 
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their natural inclination for lettcrft, 
§12 ; variety of their language, i6. 

Arabic language, its force and variety, 
412. , 

Arabic writings,' general character of, 

' 436. 

Architecture, taste acquired by the I 
Homans for, 38 ; its injuries at the ' 
hands of tlie early Christians, .51; 
dvil,' progress of, 218; ecclesiastical, 
its progress, 216; greatly fostered by 
the pope, 210 ; GotMc, remark as to 
the period of its origin, 74 ; military, 
of the middle ages, described, 218. 

Aristotle, liis works first publishe<l in 
Home, 5(; ; progress of his philosophy 
in the middle ages, 191 ; review of 
the fortunes of his authority in Europe 
in the thirteenth century, 266, 

Arithmetic, services rendered by the 
Arabians in the development of this 
science, 43(1. 

Arthur and Charlemagne, the first and 
original heroes of our northern ro< 
mance, 230. 

Art, rcniams of ancient, collected, 830 ; 
modnru, impulse given to, by the 
discoveries in the fourteenth ccutury 
of monuments of ancient art, 331. 

Arts, the fine, indiflerence of the earlier 4 
Homans to them, 38 ; progress of a | 
taste for atRome.i'i.^ their decline at i 
Home, after the reigi^of Adrian, 30; ‘ 
injured by the intn^uctiou of ChriB> 
tianity, 51 ; ^tate of in Italy under 
the Lombards, 83; state of in the 
twelfth century, 219. 

Ascetic works, Arabian, account of, 
430. 

Astrology, ardently cultivated by the ^ 
Europeans in the twelfth century, 199 ; j 
judicial, a ihvourite study with the 
Arabians, 43«. 

Athenseus, account of his DHpmsophista’, 
389. 

Athens, its political state after the 
Macedonian war,^ 65; taken and 
sacked by Sylla, *6.; literary condition 
of, ^|^4be latter half of the fifteenth 
cenwy, 341; schools of, much fre- 
qv^nted in the fourth century, 59. 

Au^|tan era, account of, 1 . 

Ai^li^tqf, the emperor, his patronage 
of intellectual men, 2 ; founds two 
public libraries at Home, 30 ; their | 
destruction, ih. I 


Aulus Gellius, character of liis Noctes 
Atticjr, 35. 

Augustine, St. eulogy of, 50 ; defects of 
his style, ih.; 97. 

Averroes, account of, 428, 

Avicenna, mention of liiiii, 427. 

Haco 2 «, Roger, account of, - 

Bagdsill, the seat of the calipliate tran^ 
ferred to, 414; cultivation of literal 
ture in that city under Almanzor and 
Jus successors, 

Bohadin, account of his History, 4.34. 

1 Balsomon, I'heodore, his great learning, 
399. 

Bangor, monastery of, immense number 
of its inmates, 91. 

Bai'barians, their coiniuests, 42, 13; 
account of their settlements in Europe, 

0 1 ; their numbers overstated by hi.s- 
torians, 02 ; were they i*eally as bar- 
barous as tliey have been repre- 
sented, 65; Jonnuuies’ account of 
them, ib. 

Barbarism, direction of its progress, 114. 

Barda.s, liis encouragement of literature, 

8G6. • 

Barlaam, his controversy with I^ahimaa 
about the situation of the celestial 
light of the soul, 4o.3. 

Basil, council of, 317. 

Basil, the einp<.'ror, }m reign, 37^. ^ 

Basil ll., emperor, his conUmpt for lite- 
rature, 375. 

Beoket, Thomas his patromige of Ox- 
ford, 20.3. 

Benedictine order, its long-sustained 
fame, 185. 

Bernard, St., account of, 186; his works, 
189 ; opposes Abailard, 196 ; procures 
the spiritual condemnation oiiiAlbcrt, 
bishop of j^itiers, for latitude in theo- 
logical pipiosophising, 201. ' . 

Bee, celehjsfty of the school of.jimdcr 
Lanfranc, 161 ; may be considered a.4 
the origin ctf universities, 11. 

Bede, Venerable, account of him and of 
his works, 94. 

Belisarius, commences the Gothic War, 
So ; his progress, $b. 

Benedict IX., pope, account of him, 147. 

Berenger, archdeacon of Angiers, cha- 
racterised, 159 

Bessarion, cardinal, account of, 324. 

Boccaccio, account gf him, 291. 
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Bootius, account of him, 71 ; remarks j 
upon his works, {)S. 1 

Bologna, ea^ celebrity of its schools of 
jurisprudelfce, 

Eonaventure, St., account of, 249. 

Ectfiiiaco VJII., hia political designs, 237. 

Books, transcription of by the monks, 
infinite b^jjnders in, 127 ; illustrations 
of tUeir^^xtreme scarcity and value in 
the Middle Ages, 128; the ftuU of 
this chargeable upon the indolence 
of the monkish transcribers, 129; their 
scarcity, 240; large fortunes made 
by leiulmg them out to be read, ib . ; 
aggregation of in 14th cent. 323. 

Jiracciolini, Toggle, his researches for 
ancient manuscripts, 322 ; excellence 
of his Latin style, 529 ; 

Britain, hapi)y ellects of its conversion 
to Chri-stiauity. 89 ; its constant inter- 
course with Borne after its conversion, 
90. 

British hi.shop.«(, their conference with St. 
Augustin at Bangor, 91. 

Britons, their siillerings after the depar* 
turo of the Romans, 6*3. • 

Bryennius, Nicephoms, mention of him, 
38 ; his hfttory of Alexius Comnena, 
380, 

Byzantine historians characterized, 31113. 

CAMuniDC.r, university of; its wretched 

' condition prior to the 12th cent., 205 ; 
its revival under Henry I., ii,; course 
of study at, ib. 

Canon and civil laws, effect of their being 
jointly studied in the Middle Ages, 
214. 

Cantacuzenus, John, account of him, 401; 
his Memoirs of His own Time^ 402. 

Canute, accession of, to tlie English 
throve, 103 ; character of his govern- 
ment, ib. 

Capella,-5larciattas, hie Treatise on the 
Liberal Arts, 07. 

Cajwt. Robert, his patronage of learning, 
158. 

Cassiodorus, account of him and of liis 
works, 70. 

Castles, great number of; In the Middle 
Ages, 218. • 

Cato, his endeavour to repress the rising 
love of letters in Kqpne, 54. | 

Codmon, the miraculous way in which a ! 
young man of this name became a . 
proficient in music, 225, ; 


Cedrenus, his Abridgement of Higtorief^ 
380. 

Celestial light of the soul, curious con* 
troversy as to its position, 403. 

ChalcondylcB, Laonicus, his History, 
410. 

Champeaux, William de, delivers the 
earliest lectures in scholastic theology, 
191 ; made bishop of Chalons, 193. 

Charlemagne, characterized, 100; his 
attentiou to literature, ib.; prospects 
opened to literatui'e by his patronage 
of it, 101 ; extent of his emi»ire, 103 ; 
circumstances which prevented the 
success of his efforts for the promo- 
tion of literature, 103 ; his endeavours 
to remedy abuses in church and state, 
105 ; his death, 106 ; influence of his 
example, »5.; his efforts to convert 
the Saxons, 1 1 5. 

Charlemagne and Arthur, the first and 
original heroes of our northern ro- 
mance, 230. 

Chaucer, account of him, 800 ; degree of 
his learning, 304; inferiority of his 
claims to our gratitude, with reference 
to intellectual progress, in comj^rison 
with those of Dante and Tetrarch, 
306. 

Chicheley, Henry, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, account of, 388. 

Christchurch, Cfinterbury, mention of its 
rebuilding ii^il74--ll84, 216. 

Christianity, inquiry into its influence 
on heathen literature and art, 46 ; its 
adverse influence, at first, on the fine 
arts, 51 ; progress of its difihsion 
among the u(»ihem pagans, 113 ; its 
civilizing effects, 115. 

Christians, the early, their application 
to literature and philosophy, 49 ; ex- 
cellence of their productions, ib.; 
early, their ser\dces in the revival of 
art, 219. 

Chroniclers in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries cluiracterized, 157. 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, mention of, 324. 

Churchmen, general ignorance of tim, 
in the Middle Ages, 114. 

Cicero, his estimate of Roman oratoiy, 
5 ; eulogium upon, 14. • 

Ciriaoo of Ancona, his antiquarian seal, 
331. • 

Cistercian order, rise of, 185. 

ateaux, monks of, their austere virtues, 
in the outset of their order, 185. 
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Clairvaux, abbey of ; account of its con- 
^tion4U)<lcr St. l^mard, 187. 

Classical writings superseded by the 
works of monkish writers in the early 
mediaeval schools, 1»1. 

Classtoal authors, discovery of tlioir 
works in the fourteenth century, 322 ; 
translations of, 826. 

Claudian, account of, 34; euiogium of, 

a. 

Clergy, the higher Homan, their en- 
couragement of learning in the four- 
teenth century, S2l. 

CUmachus, John, his Climax^ or 1. adder 
of Paradise, 360. 

CPlovis establishes the seat of liis empire 
at l^aris, 63. 

Colleges, mention of the first established 
in our nuivcrsities, 216; progress of, 
S33, 836. 330. 

Comnena, Alexius, emperor, account of, 
880 ; lus policy with reference to the 
crusaders, 881. 

Comnena. Anna, account of her, SSI ; 
her ambition. 382 ; her Alexiad, 380. 

Comnena, John, his excellent adminis- 
tratfc>n, 383. 

Comnena, Utanuel, his policy towards 
the crusaders, 8S«. 

Constance, council of, 31-0. 

Constantine, the emperor, characterized, 
0; removes the scrfl of empire to 
Hy^antium, ib.s his alleged Donation, 
151. 

Constantine Forphyrogenitus, account 
of, 372 ; his encouragement of litera- 
ture, *5. 

Coatstaiitinople. removal of the seat of 
tlje Homan empire to this city, 3; 
taken by the Latins, 391 ; destruction 
of its monuments of art, 392 ; list of 
those, t'A,,- recovered by the Greek.s,S94; 
benefits derived to literature from the 

, taking of, by the Latins, ib. taken 
by the Turks, 410. 

Constantitts, the emperor, his patronage 
of letters, 60. 

Constans, the empCrbr. despoils Home of 
all its bronze monuments, 83. 

Controversy, beneficial effect of on the 
intellect, 117. 

Cordova, extent of its rule, 442. 

Council «f Ferrara and Florence, 407. 

Crco^land, history of the abbey of, by I 

% Ingulphus, described, 170. j 

Croylond abbey, account of its rebuilding ! 


216 ; ceremony of laying the first stone 
described, ib. 

Crusades, the, character ojL 177 ; their 
origin, 178 ; opening of fnefli'st, 17 « ; 
their ill tdTect u]K>u literature, 179 ; 
their consequences in other respects, 
ib.; productive of no large benefit to 
society, 240, » 

Crusaders, their idea of seizing Co #- 
staminoplc, 886 ; turned from the pr^ 
ject by the sophistical eloquence m 
Michael, bishop oj l*hiUppopoUs, 387. 

D’Alembekt, his remarks upon Tacitus, 
28. 

Damascenus, St. John, account of him, 
S68. 

Lamianus, bishop of Cstia, character of 
his writings, 154 ; a letter of his, de- 
precating war, ih. 

Danes, their aggressions upon England, 
162 ; their comparative rcliuement of 
manners, 163. 

Dante, account of Inni, 278. 

Delphi, temple of, despoiled by the 
agents Kero, 39. 

Denina, his praise of the early Christians 
as writers, 50. * 

Diceto, Halph de, account of him and 
his liistories, 2U8. 

Dion Cassius characterized, 57. 

Dominic, St., account of, 242. ^ 

Dominicans, rise of the order, 24% ; their 
progress, ib.; their services in the 
cause of intellectual improvement, 
243; resort to Oxford, 245; their 
conflicts with the Franciscan.s, 24G. 

Domitian, tlie emperor, his zeal in the 
service of literature, 36. 

Doniru of Cauosso, accomit of, 156 : his 
poetical life of the countess Matilda 
characterized, ib.; specimens^of the 
work, ib.; lus epitaph on the countess 
Matilda’s relatives, 223. 

Dramatic poetry not followed by the 
Arabians, 423. 

Ducan, Constantine, emperor, charac- 
terized. 377. 

Ducas, Michael, his Histoiy% 410. 

Dungal, his gift of bocfics to the monas- 
2biy of BobbJo, 122. 

Duns SOotus, meutiou of him, 297. 

Dunstan, St., account of him, 132. 

£ai>M£r, his life of St. Anselm, account 
of, 175. • 
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Kbn Albaithar, physician, account of 
him, 

Ecclesiastical studies in the fourteenth 
century adverse to polite literature, 
<t05. 

Education, cliaracter of that of the 
fourteenth century, 304. 

Edward the Confessor, his accession, 
i<)4; %v%ur shown by liim to the 

% Normal's, i(t. 0 

JjJjdnhard, account of him, 10}). 

Eloquence, decline of at Itomc, 5 ; 
causes of the decline of, 43. 

iilocution, observations upon, by Quin- 
tilian, IG. 

England, bamm state of its literature 
in tile eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
J (i J ; its intellectual and moral con- 
dition after the Norman conquest, IGG. 

English language, at tempi s ctf William 
tile t’ouqueror to huppress it, 107 ; 
failure of the attempts, IGH; observa- 
tions on this failure, I’A. ; its progress, 
ill) 3 ; distinction between it and the 
Saxon, -'05 ; its progress among the 
higher class^, 30 a. 

Kiinodius, account of his works, 72. 

Epictetus, lilj( Em'Mridhii characterized, 
07. 

Erasmus, his criticism upon Syraraachus, 
20 ; his panegyric of 8t. .Teroine, i9 ; 
his higli opinion of St. Basil, CO. 

rErigeiia, .Tohn, account of him, llfi ; 
liis weatise on the nature of things, 
ib.i his doctrine characterized, iO. 

Ethics, Arabian, account of, 429. 

Etiimolngiam Maguiant mention of this 
work, 374. 

Eugenius IV., pope, his encouragement 
ofletters, SI 7. 

Europe, literary aspect of, in the first 
half^f the Ifith century, 832. 

Eustatii'us, bishop of Thessalonica, ac- 
count of him, 338 ; his oommeutary 
on Homer, il>, 

EutyiShians, reference to their doctrines, 
337 . 


Fatimites of Africa, tlieir encourage- 
ment of learning, 417. ^ 

Florence, council of, 317. 

Florence of Worcester, his Chronicle 
characterized, 20 C. 

Floras, Annseus, his history character- 
ized, 26. 


Forturatus, Vettaiitius, character of tdi 
poetry, 87. 

France, state of its literature ‘ after the 
extinction of the Carlovingian race, 
158; in the fourteenth century, 307. 

Francis, St., account of, 244 ; in point of 
time, the first Italian poet, ih. 

Franciscans, rise of the order, 241; cha- 
racterized, their services to litera- 
ture, 244; their progress, 245; resort 
to Oxford, !6.; their conflicts with 
the Dominicans, 24G. 

Franks, their settlement in Gaul, 62. 

Frederic II., the emperor, his patronage 
of literature, 233. 

Proissard, accomxt of, 309; beauty of 
his style, 311. 

Gauls, kept from knowledge by the 
Druids, 67; their superiority to the 
Goths, ih. 

Gazzali, account of, 428. 

Geii.scric, takes and sacks Kome, 12 ; 
his (^quests in Africa, 68. 

GeoflVcy of Moninooth, his Hlxton/ of 
Britain, 268. 

Geographical studies, earnestly ptrsued 
by the Arabians, 427. 

Germaniciis, his taste for pot‘try, 20. 

, Germany, permanency of its liberty, and 
national manners, 63. 

Germans, their pperiority to the Goths, 
67. 

Gerson, liis assertion of the supremacy 
of general councils, .316. 

Gerva.sius of Canterbury, character of 
liis works, 208. 

Giraldus Cambreusis, account of him,> 
209; and of his works, 210. 

Glass, painting on, introduction of into 
England, 220. 

God of the Christians, impossibility of 
representing Him in scripture, 62, 

Ovfden Lrgendy The, account of, 259, 

Gothic kings of Italy, succession of, 74. 

Gothic style of building, its resemblance 
to the literary taste of the period, 
218. 

Gothic war, account of it, 75. 

Goths, their origin, 61; their distaste 
for literature, 67 ; illustration o{;,their 
hostility to letters, ih.; their venera- 
tion for the ministers of reli|pon, 70, 

Grammar, Arabian, remarks upon tlus 
branch of Hoorish literature, 119 ; itff 
vast extent, ih. 
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Gnunmarians, Arabian, list of, and re> { 
marks upon, 41i>. 

Granada; fall of, 43o. 

Greece, despoiled of her treasures of art 
by the Itoman conquerca^, 37 ; made 
a Itoman province, 64. 

Greek language, general cultivation of 
among the later Latins, 4t> ; its long 
vitality. 60; its long duration in a 
pure state, 35S. 

Greeks, learned, at Home, 53, 55, 57 ; in 
Italy, in the fourteenth century, ac- 
count of, 324; in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 409. 

Greek literature, greatly cultivated in 
the fourteenth century, 335 ; received 
an impulse frotn the transference of 
the seat of empire to Byzantium, 349; 
its low state in the eleventh century, 
378 ; extensive destruction of its mo- 
numents at the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Latins, 393. 

Greek pldlosophy in favonr among the 
early Christians. 10 ; its position 
among the Arabians, 429. 

Greeks, their gradual degeneracy after 
the age of Alexander, 54 ; their lite- 
rary eminence at the close of the fifth 
century, 849; never wrote in the 
La^n language, ib.j their literary in- 
dustry, 875. 

Greeks of the lower eropire, their resist- 
ance to the Iconocla^m of Leo the 
Isaurian, 361; state of literature 
among them in the eighth century, 
ib. 

Gregory of Cyprus, mention of, 399. 

Gregory the Great, his account of the 
Ix»mbard devastations, 79; inquiry 
into his character, 8i ; iii.s instructions 
with respect to the British converts, 
90; character of, his style of com- 
poi^tion, 150 ; ndschlevous eifects 
of his ambition, ih.; his energetic 
promotion of the Crusades, 178 ; poli- 
tical soundness of lus views, il. 

Gregoras, Kicephorus, his History, 103. 

Gregory of Tours, account of lus works, 

86 . 

Grosteste, Eobert, bishop of Lincoln, ac- 
cqgntof, 354. 

Gimpowd^r in use among the Arabians 
at an#arly period, 438. 

TiHAiiES, Alexander, mention of, 149. 

Heloisa, her amour with Abuilard, 194 ; 


takes the veil at Argcnteuil, 195 ; eba 
racter of her mind, 19H. 

Henry I, of England, account of, 202 
nature of the learning for which he ii 
celebrated, 20 S; the eflVct he pro 
duced upon poi^e Callixtus, ib. 

Henry Plant agenet, his encourageinen 
of the liberal art.s, 204. 

Heraclius, the emperor, a<Sl?o*nt of htf 
rcigft, 367. ' 

Heresies, advantage.s to literature aJt 
tending their rise, 169 ; ages, mention 
of various, in the fliiddle ages, 181. 

Hincmar, archbi.shop of Eheim.^, obser- 
vations on him, 118. 

llhtoHte AngimUi, account of. 31. 

Hi,storian.s of the twelfth century, ob- 
.senations upon the. 210; English, in 
the fourteenth century, character- 
ized, 307. 

Historical writers in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, observations upon them, 258 ; 

History, decline of in Italy. 25; charac- 
ter of the miters of, in this period of 
decline, 26 ; great atl^mtion paid to 
tlds study by the Arabians, 4 38. 

Honaln, physician, account of, 431. 

Howden, or lloveden, EogA’ do, account 
of him and his Atnnth, 208. 

Tlun.s, their inv asion of Euroj)e, 64 ; 
account of them by doniundes, ?v,. 

Hunt, Leigh, his translation of an 
Anacreontic .song by Mapes, §21. 

loNATirs, patriarch of Constantinople, 
deposition of, 3C7 ; controversies on 
the subject, ib. 

Image-worship, contest respecting, in 
the first century, 361 ; writings on the 
subject, 362. 

Ingulphus of Croyland, his account of 
Editha Godwin, 165; account%f him, 
and of his History of Croyland, 169. 

Jnvetiiture, mcHning of the term, 180; 
the agitation to which the que^Jion of 
investitures gave rise in the middle 
ages, ih. 

Jiistitutions of Quintilian characterized, 
17. 

Innocent ITT., pope, his great learning, 
«34 ; encouragement of literature, 
235 ; his politiciil ambition, 237. 

Ireland, state of its learning in the 
early mediaRval period, 122. 

Isidore, archbishop of Seville, account 
of, 88 ; his Origilig, ib. 
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Italian language, lirdt appli<‘atiou of to i 
the iMJi’posfd of literature, 

Italian literature, account of its decline, 

0 ; injury it <k'rivetl from the removal 
of the ijeat ui (uupire to Constantino- 
jilo. i» ; in tlie thirteenth century, ob- 
be.rvuti(»ns upon, 20-*. 

Italians-, the earlier, tludr taste for the j 
arts, ,^tiui mediteval, wrote at first 1 
% in the Provenval dialect, 229fbutere ] 
^ long perfected a language of their j 
own, 2.‘iu. ! 

Italy, its eonditUftn und(T the Lom- j 
bards, 7S; literary hopes of that | 
country, J jr» ; its disorganized contli- j 
tioij in tile latter part of the twelfth ( 
and in the thirteenth century, 2yi ; its j 
pulitieul aiTungemetit, 2S2 ; encou- < 
ragenient of literature on the part of j 
its various rulers, »/>.; rapid progress 
of its mtelleetiuil revival in the four- j 
teenth century, ‘jyu 

«jEucsAij;st taken by the crusaders in 
17" 

Jesus ('hrist, fiis birth said by the Ara- 
bians to have been foretold by Zoro- 
aster. 4r>«. 

Jews hud schools for Hebrew literature 
Jit Oxford in the tliirteciith century# 

John the Italian, mention of him, .37S. 

• John o; Saii.-bury, a pupil of Abailard, 
lt)f^ ueeuuiil of him and his works, ^ 
211; his conversation with Adrian j 
IV., /A. I 

Jones, Sii‘ Wm., obsoiTations of his upon 
Ai’abiuu poetry, 421. 

Joniandes, his account of the Huns, Cl; 

of the Goths, C 5. | 

Joseph of Exeter, account of, 271. | 

Julian, the emperor, characterized, 1C; j 
his^ncouragement of literature, t 7/, 
Julius Oi'sar, his idea of forming public 
libraries at liome, 3C. 

Jurisprudence, its decline at liome, 34. 
Justinian, the emperor, characterized, 
350 ; imi^oses silence on the schools ! 
of Athens, ?7i.y bis immediate parti- ! 
cipation in the theological controver- ' 
sles of Ills time, 351 ; his charact^^r of 
learning, 355 ; his encouragement of 
architecture, »7>.; erects the mosque of j 
St. Sopliia, 35 c. 

Juvenal, his mention of Statius, 22 ; 
eulogy of, 23. 


Knight, K. F., his observations on the 
progress of taste, 45. 

Knowlcilge, great thirst of, in the early 
part of the twelfth century, 197. 

Koran, the, characterized, 43c. . ^ 

LACTANTif s, excellence of his Latinity, 
4S, 

La Ilarjw, his criticism on l*liny’8 Fa- 
iiegyric, 18 ; his criticism upon Clau- 
diaii, 24 ; lus eulogy of Tacitus, 28. 

Lanfrane, archbishop of (’anterbury, ac- 
count of him, 100 ; raised to the see 
of Canterbury, 168 ; bis efforts to im- 
prove the intellectual condition of 
England, icf); bis death, *4.; inquiry 
into the real character of his mind, 
17(). 

Latini, llrunotto, remarks upon this 
writer, 276. • 

Latin language, its purity impaired by 
the general cultivation of Greek, 46‘, 
and by other causes, 4 7 ; it.s tenacity 
of existence, ] 49 ; progressive infusion 
into it of other tongues, its long 
dination for the purposes of literary 
comi)osition, 225 ; general use of, by 
the learned in the Iburteenth century, 
329 ; character of, at that periwl, rt. 

Latins, their continued intercourse with 
Coustiuitinople after its recapture, 
benefits of, civilization, 397. 

Leaiider, archbishop of Seville, mention 
of him, 88. ' 

Lelaiul, John, his character of William 
of Malmesbury, 267. 

Leo ^UVicanus, account of him, 437. 

Leo, bishop of Thessalouica, his great, 
leaniing, 366. 

Leo, the Isaurian, his loouoclasm, 361 ; 
instance of his cruelty, 362. 

Leo IX, pope, his accession, 147; his 
piety and learning, <5,; his unsuccess- 
ful expedition against the Nonnaii 
settlers in Apulia, 148 ; his letter to 
the jjatriarch Cerularius, setting fortli 
the alleged Donation of Constantine, 
151 ; observations on the subject, *5. 

Leo llio Wise, emperor, account of, 871. 

Lexicography, attention paid to this 
branch of literature by the Ar|J)ians, 
425. 

Liberty, civil, its effect upon ^terature, 

5, 6, 8 ; its eft’ect ui)on jurisprudence, 
34. 

Libraries, private, their increase in Itomc, 
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3 <J; tlieir dispersion, 37; their con- Lotharius,Iiis.edict for erecting a number 
tents in the time of I’aiil I., 83; in- of schools in Italy, IJO, 
crease of, iu the fonrteeuth century. Lower umpire, its extent in 1355, 404. 
323 ; royal, of the Moors in Spain and 1 Lucan, characterized by Quintilian, 20 ; 
Africa, extent of, 417. | by, Tiraboschi, 21 . 

Library, public, at Constantinople, . Lucian of Samosata characterized, 07, 
founded by Constantius,*^ 60 ; forma- { Lucius MummiiiK, on the conquest of 
tion of the first, at Itome, O.’i. j Corinth, triin|fers her treasm us of art 

Lioentioasmiss of manners, the, pre- | to Kome, 3S. 

valent in the early inedijcval period, Luitpr^nd, tlxe Lombard king, accoujib 
its injurious effects upon literature, of him, 84. ,» 

112 . Luitprand, bisliop of Cremona, account 

Literary men of the fourteenth century, of him, ISO; liis:. first embassy to 
their controversi Constantinople, 3'73 ; his second cni- 

Literature, prospects opened to it ill the I bassy, 375 ; his description of the 

commencement of the reign of Char- j Greek court and of the Greeks, '>78, 

lemagne, 3 01 ; circumstances which | Lyons, account of its foundation and 
prevented the success of Charlemagne's ; rapid progress, 41; the peculiar fa- 

efforts to promote it, 104 ; its coiidi- j vour sho>vn it by the Iiomau ein- 

tion in the eleventh and twelfth cen- perors, ib.; its distinguished literary 

tury, 153 ; how affected by the I taste, ib. 

crusades, 179 ; progress of a taste for j 
on the continent in the case of Abai- 1 

lanl, 202 ; general patronage of in i M.uc£xas, tlie efTeminate character of 
the twelfth century, 231 ; its advance j his mind, 15. 

in the thirteeutli century, 247 ; fos- i Kagic and astrology cuftivated among 
terei^, by Almanzor and his succes- j the Konians, 33. 
sors, at ilagdad, 414. 1 Mahommudans, the tirst, tlieir contempt 

Lit:CTaJ|Ure, ecclesiastical, its claims | for letters, 113. 

gratitude, 80, 1. Mahnonides, mention of him, 13.’. 

Lii^fttuVe in Itritain, progress of, after I Malmesbury, William of, hii account of 
the conversion of tljc island, 91. the court of Edward the Confessor, 

Literature in Englaufi, its progress { 364 ; Jiis character of the Homans,- 

under king Henry riautagenet, 204. 4 166. 

Literature, ilestruction of the monu- ' Manetti, Giitno/.zo, account of. 326. 
incuts of, on the taking of Constanti- ■ Mape.s 'W alter, anacreontic .‘^ong of 
apple by the Turks, 410. his. 22 o ; account of him, 221 . 

Litcratitre iu Europe, its aspect in the i 31arcu.s Aurelius, the cnuxTia', chitrac- 

lirst half of the fifteenth century, 332. ! torized, 7 ; his iiatrouage of philoso- 

Literature, Hebrew, taught at Oxford pher.<, s. 

by learned .lews, 256. IMartcl, Charles, overthrows the Lom- 

Litcratiire in Italy, injQrie.s it suffered ' bard government iu Italy, 85. ^ 
from the invasion of the barbarians, Martin V., pope, his beneficent reign, 
13; review of the decay of, ib.y ^ 316. 

among the late Latins, decline of ! Mathematics, attention paid to’ by the 
and observations on the cause.s of 1 Arabians, 434 . «• 

thijit decline, 44; its condition under IMaurus, Uabauus, account of him, 314. 
the Lombards, 79 ; its low state Medici, Cosmo de’, his encouragement 
under Eugenius II., 111. { of literature, 31.5. 

Literature, Moorish, remarks upon, 418. ! Medicine, tlie study of, ardently fol- 

Locm^n, account of, 425. | lowed by the Arabians, 43, 

Lombards, t^ r first settlement in I Metaphrastus, Simeon, account of, 373. 
Italy, T LMlijfflo iry into their cliaractcr ; Metochita, Theodore, account of, 40’0. 
and tlii^3roieir rule, #8; fall of 1 Meusel, his strictures ujion Tacitus, 29; 

their goveranuiiit in Italy, 85. \ his observations upon philosophy 

Longinus, account of, 5«. ' among the Itonmns, 33. 
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Jffichael the Stammerer, emperor, liis 
liostility to literature, 3G5. 

Mieliael VJl,, emperor, characterized, 
377. 

Micliael, bishop of Philippopolis, turns 
the crusjiders from their idea of seizing 
Constantinople, 387 ; account of 
liiin, ib. 

3Iilan, the early celebrity of ite schools, 
40. • • 

Minucius Felix, excellence of^his La- 
• tiuity, 4S, 

3rodorn language, their rise, 224; ob- 
.servutions on flieir formation, 22&; 
tiieir inadequacy in their earlier .stipes j 
to the purjwses of literary compositiou, j 

Mohammedanism, extent of its rule 

(122. I 

IViouastic «)rders, establishment of new, 
is.j ; pr()gres.s of, 241 ; the great sor- j 
vice they rendered literature by means i 
of their lecturers, 250. | 

Monkish in.stitutions, usefnl in the dark { 
ages, from keeping up literary inter- 
course, 154 ! 

Monks, occupation of, in the early me- 
dia; val period, 120 ; their indolence, 
12W; enfjiloyed themselves to a con- 
siderable extent in writing tales and 
I>oems, 220. • 

Mnnothelitism, account of the doctrine, 
357 ; adopted hy Heradius, 358, 
Moorish power in Spain, its final ex- 
tinction, 453. 

^loschiis, .John, his Meadow, or New 
Paradise, 3(10, 

M uratori, his commendation of the Saxon 
schools, 121, 

Music, churcli, its position in the twelfth 
century, 222 ; highestimatiou in which 
it was held, 223. i 

Myiinbiblon of Photius, account of, : 

3h9. j 

NAiigES puts an end to the dominion ' 
of the Goths in Italy, 270. 

Nature, history of, attention paid to it 
by’ ^ e Arabians, 433 ; account of | 
sonC' , jf their works in its various | 
bran* bes, ib. 

Nockham, Alexander, account of, 2(12, 
Nero, the emperor, his encouragement 
of the arts, 38. 

NestorloB, reference to his doctrines, 357. 
Nicetas of Chona, account of, 396. 


j Nicephoros, patriarch of Constantinople, 
' account .of, 364. 

Nicholas V., ix)pe, his learning and 
virtues, 318 ; his encouragement of 
literature, ib. 

I Nominalists, their dpetrine, 193. 
Norman (omiuest improved the intel- 
lectual condition of England, 167. 
Norman settlers in Italy, account of 
them, 148; influence of their language 
on the Latin tongue, ih. 

Northern dialects, their early adequacy 
to the purposes of literature, 231. ' 
Northmen, their rapid progress in civili- 
zation after their settlement in France, 
160. 

Odoacer assumes the throne of Italy, 1 2 , 
Ommiade dynastv in Spain, their en- 
couragement or learning, 4 1 7. 
Oratoribus, De Claris, account of this 
work, and extracts fW>m it, 43; its 
solution of the cause of the decline of 
eloc}ttence, 44. 

Oratory, excellence of the Homans in, 
215. 

Origen, excellence of his Latinity, 48. 
Orosius, Paid us, characterized, 32. 
Ordeal, trial by, account of, 176; in- 
stances of, 177. 

Otho the Great, benefit of his govern- 
ment to literature, 1.30. 
j Ottoman arm#, their progress in the 
j lower emp^, 404. 

Ovid, the dominate character of his 
poetry, 15. 

Oxford, its state in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, 299. 

I Oxford, favour shovm to this city by 
! king Henry lieauclerc, Henry II., &c., 
204, 205 ; general condition of its 
university in the twelth century, ’205. 

I'ACHYMER, George, account of, 896. 
Painting, state ofi in the twelth century, 
219. 

Palamas, his controversy vrith Barlaam, 
about the position of the Celestial 
light of the soul, 403. 

Palieologus, Andronious, oontemporaiy 
commendations of him, 398 ; his en- 
couragement of literatnre, 399* 
PalseologuB, Michael, mention of his 
reign, 397. • 

Pallium, account of the, 181 ; necessity 
on the part of the metropolitan 

IT W 
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bishops to proceed to Rome to be in- 
•rested with it, 182 ; an exception to 
this rule described, if>. 

Panetius, tlic Stoic philosopher, opens a 
school at Rome, 5S. 

Papacy, Roman, wisdom of its constitn- 
. tion, 320. 

Papiil abuses, their early and extensive 
de!vel 03 >ment, 184 ; commencement of 
the effoi-ts to reform them, ib. 

Papal legates, the beneficial effect on 
civilization and literature, of their 
various progresses, 1«8. 

Paper, in use among the Arabians in the 
eighth century, 

Paraclete, founded by Abailard, 19a; 
transferred to Hcloisa, 1 96. 

Paris, foundation of its university, 238. | 

Paris, Matthew, the monk of St. Albans, 
account of him, 260 ; and of his 
writings, 261. i 

Pausauius characterized, 3 7 . 

Peckham, John, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, mention of, 2. 'll. I 

People, the, the l>e8t judges of eloquence, ! 
14. 

Persian war, in the time of Heraolins, 
its efiocts upon literature and the arts, 
357. 

Peter, a monk, undergoes the trial by 
ordeal, 177. 

Peter of lllois, account ofbim, 214; his 
letters characterized, 'AH. 

Peter Lombard, his Mmter of Sentences^ 
200; account of the book, ib. 

Peter the ^'enc^able, conveys the body 
of Abailard to Paraclete, and delivers 
an oration over it, 199 ; his epitaph 
on Abailard, ib.; characterized, ib. 

Petrarch, account of Iiim, 281 ; his dis- 
coveries of classic works, 287; his 
criticism on Homer, 288 ; enduring 
perfection ot’his style, 307 

Pliidias, account of his statue of Jupiter, 
52. 

Pliilology, Arabian, remarks upon, 
423. 

Philosophers, Arabian, account of some i 
of the most eminent, 426. i 

RiiloBophei*s, Roman, a circum.stance 
which drew upon them the persecu- i 
tion ufthe emi>erors, 33. 

Philosophy, its position among the Ro- 
mans, 33 ; its condition in the eleventh ! 
and twelfth centuries, 157 ; greatly j 
pursued by the Arabians, 426. { 


Photius. patriarch of Constantinople, 
i account of, 3f>6 ; his Mt/nohibhn, 369. 

‘ Phranzc.s, George, account of, 410. 

I Pilatus, Leo, account of him, 29. 

! Planudes, Maximus, account of him, 40.’ . 

Plato, use made of his writings by the 
Asiatic monks, 3.53. 

I Platonics New, account of this sect, 59. 

Pliny, character of his panegyric of 
Trajan, 1 8 ; his reference to tl)e do-, 
dine ‘of the Roman taste for publi^ 
reading in his time, 23 ; his Natural* 
I History, 33 ; his death, ih. 

[ Pliny the Younger, character of his Eph- 
' 19; defects of hia style, ib.; liis 

estal>li.*«hment of a public school at 
Como, 40. 

Plotinu.x, an eminent new Platonician, 
59. 

Plutarch, characterized, 57. 

Poetry, its decline after the Augustan 
age, 20 ; English, rise and progress 
of, 268 ; MediJeval Latin, applied to 
all imrposes, 221 ; characterized. 222, 

Poets, Arabian, number and merits of, 
420 ; remarks upon, 42 L 
1 I’oets, modem Latin, criticisms upon 
! several, 271. 

I Poets, monkish, critici.sm ..pon, 156; 

I specimens of their product ion.*«, i/>. 

PoUio, Asiuius, opens the first public 
library in Rome, 1 5 ; the share he hud 
in vitiating the popular taste as to 
j eloquence, ib.; cliaractorized byJiuin- 
1 tilian, ib.; forms the first public library 
j at Home, 36. 

j Poh/rrativoii, the, by John of Salisbury, 
account of, 213. 

I Polybius, coinmcndation of his historj', 

j Popes of Romo, their encoiiragemcut of 
I ecclesiastical architecture, 2 it) ; tlic 
favourable nature of their jic itiou 
with reference to the encouragement 
of literature, 235 ; bad effects of tlieir 
IM>litical ambition upon the cause of 
I learning, 237 ; tbeir learning and 
i patronage of letters as a general rule, 
321. 

Porphyry, men tion of, 69. 

Premontre, monks d’, their cultivation 
ofditerature, 18.5. 

Principalities, new, establislmicnt of, in 
Europe, 146. 

Priscian, mention of him and of his- 
works, 71. 
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Printing, art of, discovered, 341. 
Pnx'opius, mention of his work-s, 354. 
Profane literature, cultivated to a con- 
Hidcrable extent by the monks, 22J». 
Provencal, the first of modern lan- 
guages applied to literary i)urpose8, 

Provencal language, described, 22C; 

importauw to intelleciUHl progress of 
. the firrff ju-oductions in, ih. 

Av>viiices, the Jtoniaii, encouragement 
• of the fine arts and literature among 
them. 4U. 

Provincials, a list tf some distinguished, 
41. 

Psellus, “ the I’rince of Philosophers,” 
account of, 378. 

Pulleyn, Pobert., cardinal, his exertions 
in favour oi' Oxford I'niversity, 204. 

QcAnuTvir.M, mention of the, 90. 
f^iiiiitilian, his character of Asinius 
I’ollio, I.*!; his observations upon 
elocution, 10 ; character of hi.s decla- 
mations, 17 ; his character of .Seneca, 
17 ; cliaraoU'r of Ins Institutions, il.; 
his opinion of Lucan, 20 ; his high 
opinion of the Jiatin historians, 27. 
Quintus (’uAius characterii^cd, 31. j 

Ravunna, mention of the first and last 
exarch of, 77. 

Ravenna, exarchate of, made over to 
the|)ope, 85. 

Reading, public, decline of a f tiste for, on 
the part of the Roinims, 23. 

Reali.sts, tlieir doctrine, 193. 

Reformation of the church, dawn of, 
3161; progre.ss of, 317. 

Religious sects, position of, in the time of 
Justinian, .352. 

Rhetoric, observations upon the state of, 
in t^ie thirteenth century, 27.5- 
Rhyming, account of its rise and pro- 
gress,- 273. 

Richard I., of England, liis predilection 
forT^xford, 205, 

Robert of Gloucester, his poeticiil his- 
tory of England, 209. 

Rollo of Normandy, his invasion and 
occupation of Normandy, 15h. 

Roman de la Ko.se, mention of, 309, 
Roman letters and arts, decline of, 5 ; 
cause of this decline, ib.; circum- 
stances which had led to their rise, ib. 
Romanc, or Rwnanev language, account 


of, 227; general difftuuon of the 
French Romam dialect, ib. 

Romans, acijuire a literary taste, 1 ; 
their conduct in their conquests, 4 ; 
their indifference towards philosophy, 
34 ; the ancient, tlieir indifference to 
the arts, 37; their subsequent acqui- 
sition of works of art by tbreiga con- 
quests, ib. 

Roman and Greek churches, attempts to 
unite, 400 ; differences between them, 
407 ; discussion respecting, at the 
council of Florence, ib. 

Rome, the period of her intellectual per- 
fection, 3; her enlightened policy, ib.; 
beneficial effiMJls of her conquests, ih.; 
superiority of lier civilization to that of 
Carthage, 4 ; taken by Totila, 75 ; state 
of its learning in the time of pope 
Agatho, 82, and under Paul 1., ib.; 
low state of literature and morals 
in, the 9th and 10th centuries, 124; 
the visits paid to that city by foreign 
prelates, productive of good, 181; 
ti)c intercoui*!ic with, opened the eyes 
of the world to papal abases, 184; 
literary condition of, in the latter part 
of the lath century, 340. 

Sahal, Abraham Ibu, account of, 432. 

Salerno, early celebrity of its medical 
schools, 1.5.8. 

Saville. Henry, ^Iiis character of William 
of Malmsbury, 207. 

Saxon languaPge, ob.Hcrvatious upon its 
duration, 2U4. 

Saxons, tlieir conquest of England, G4. 

Scholastic theology of the middle ages, 
account of, 190. 

Schools, mediajval, mention of the 
works read in them, 97. 

Scriptnmim, the, described, 129. 

Scylitzes, John, cliaraoterized, 380. 

Sectarian spirit, its antagonism to Intel- . 
lectual diffusion, 352. 

Seneca, the philosopher, criticism upon* ' 
33. 

Seneca, the rhetorician, character of 
declamations, 17. 

Sidonius ApoUinaris, account of hlm« 
42; his works eharacterized, ib.; is 
nominated bishop of Auverrac, 48 ; 
his death, ib. 

Silius Itulicus characterized, 23. 

Siraocatta, q'heophylact, his*history of 
the emperor 31aurice, 359. 
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Binging, an important feature of eccle- 
siastical education in England, 93. 

Sophists, the Grecian, at liome, charac- 
terized, 19. 

Bjpain, state of, under tlie Gothic kings, 
87 ; conquered by the Moors, 41 ti. 

Spanish language, its fomiation, 23U. 

Statius characterized, 22 ; mention of I 
him by 3 uvenal, ih. j 

Stigand, archiiishop of Canterbury, his 
extreme want of learning, 1G5. 

Stobieus, his anthology, 375. 

Stoic pliilosophy, the, chiefly adopted at 
Home, 83. 

St. Sophia, mosqnc of, its erection, 35« ; j 
criticisms upon, ih. 

Suetonius, his lives of the twelve Cscsars, 
characterized, 2(j. 

Suidas, his Lexicon, 374. 

Sulpicius Severus, characterized, 50. ' 

Sylla, (Cornelius, forms tlie first library 
at Home, 35. 

Sylvester II., pope, account of him, 135 ; 
extracts from his letters, 139; his 
epitaph upon Boctius, 144. 

Symmachus, Aurelius, characterized, 20; 
mention of him, 72. 

Syncellup, George, liis chronicle charac- 
terized, SG4. 

Tacttus, his acco\mt of the conduct of 
the Homans in their conquests, 4; 
characterized, 27; defects of, 2y; his 
inaccuracies, 30; difllculty of trans- 
lating him, 30. 

Tcrtullian, obsen’ation on his style, 48. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, founds the 
Gothic dynasty in Italy, C2 ; Ids en- 
lightened policy, fi9 ; his patronage 
of learning, 70 ; his deference for 
the priesthood, ih.; Ids care for tlie 
arts, 74. 

Theodore, a Cilician, appointed arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 02 ; bis great 
efforts to raise the intellectual charac- 
ter of England, ih. 

Theodorus >Wdites, cliaracterized, 3fi5. 

Theological philosophizing, latitude to 
which it was carried by Abailurd and 
his pupils, 201 . 

Theological controversies of the middle 
ages, their effect on profane litera- 
ture,* 351. 

Theologic^ controversies, their subtlety, 
357. 

.Tirabosclu, eulogium upon his liistory’j 


of Italian literature, « ; the arrange- 
ment of his work, »/>.; his criticism 
on Lucan, 21 ; his critici.sm upon 
Claudian, 24 ; his observations upon 
the decline of history in Italy, 25. 

Titus, the emperor, cbaractcrized, «. 

Toledo, synods held at, in the seventh 
century, 89. 

Totila takes Home, 7 a. 

Trajan, the emperor, his paR*onage qf 
literiiiture, <> ; and of tlie arts, 39. ■ 

Tribtniian, his great leuniing, 353 ; hlS 
collection of laws written first 
Latin. 354. ^ 

Trivium, mention of the, 98. 

Troubadours, account of the, 227 ; 
nature of their productions, ih.; value 
of those productions to history, 228. 

Trouveurs and Troubadours, tlieir sys- 
tematic attacks upon the religious 
orders, 229. 

Trouveurs, account of the, 227 ; nature 
of their productions, ih.j value of tlic.-jc 
protluctions to history, 22«; their 
obligations to the early literature of 
the British, 230. • ' 

Turketul, abbot of Croyland, account of 
him, 170. 

Turpin, archbi.shop, his ibmancc the 
groundwork of most oCllie Ju roic fic- 
tions of the middle ngi s, 230. 

Tzetzes, John, account of him, 389. 

Union, act of, between the Grc^k and * 
Human churches signed, 408. 

Vuiversals, mention of the question of, 
192. 

Universities derived tlieir original from 
the sehool of Bee, 192 ; ri.se of, 238 ; 
studies pursued in them, 289. 


Vataoes, John l)ucas, emperor, Vis be- 
neficial reign, 395. 

Valentinian, the emperor, characterized, 
11 ; his encouragement of J^tera- 
ture, ih. 

Valerius Maximus characterized, 20. 

Vale-rius Flaccus characterized, 22. 

Vallcius l^atercultts chiracterized, 26. 

Vatican, library of, greatly enlarged by 
E^holas V., 320, 

Virgil reprehended for disparaging the 
arts, 2. 

Virtue, the niest, subsists in cultivated 
minds, 1 1 i . 
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Vorafrinc, Giacomo da, liis Golden Le- William the Conqueror, the severity of 


fiend t 

Wallis, John, mention of, 2.11. 

^Valter, canon of St Victor, l)i.« Trentm 
agaihut the I'ltur Lnityrinthx of France, 
201 . 

Wartifnd, hi.s account, of the 

Lonibar«i^, 7.s; account of him, los. 

Warton, Tlilfcnas, his oi)iuion of the 
intellectual athaiitages to tlie#ii(ldle 
♦apfos of monasteries, 107; his observa- 
tions upon the English and Ha-Y>n 
longue.s ^ 

Wuyntiete, bishop, mention of, 

■Western Empire, ite close, 12. 

Wi<'kliir. account of him, 2yy. 


liis cliaracter, Ul ; his endearours to 
suppress the Englisli language, Hk 
i William of Malmesbury, his account of 
Venerable Bede, ; account of him 
and his History, 206. 

I William of Newburgh, ac,count of him 
j and his IIi.story, 207 ; Ids honesty as 
a writer, ih. 

1 Women, purity of language preserved 
; by them, 411. 

: Wykeham, William, account of, 633. 

ZoNARAS, account of him, -384. 

, Zoroaster, a prophecy of the birth of 
Christ attributed to him. 384. 

Zosimu.s, his history characterized, 57. 
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